
rnormm'vn ^ Fraiak Kramer; Tli give him the surprise or nio 

We saunter about a bit, pushing 
hand Hov? steady a wheel when directed by a skilled hand. We 
KovS to have a beer. Of a sudden Fm playmg the piano, just 
to olease Toe Folger. He"s a sentimental cuss, I discover; T^ve 
m scratch my bean to think what will suit his fancy. While 
ticMins the ivories we’re transported, as happens only m dreams, 
to the training grounds somewhere in New Jersey, The circm 
folk are here for the Winter, Before we know it, Joe Folger is 
nractisihg the ioop-the»loop. A terrifying spectacle, espeaally 
when one is sitting up so close to the big incline. Oowns are 
walldng around in full regalia, some playmg the harmomca, 
others skipping rope or practising falls. 

Soon a group has collected around us, taking our bicycles apart 
and performing tricks, a la Joe Jackson. All in pantomime, to be 
sure. I’m almost weeping because I’ll never to able to put my 
bike together again, it’s in so many pieces. "Never mind, kid,’ 
says the great Joe Folger, "Fli give you my wheel. You’!! win 
any a race with that!’ 

How Hymic comes into it I don’t remember, but he’s there of 
sudden and looking terribly dovvneasr. There’s a strike on, he 
« 7 ants me to know. I ought to get back to the ohice as quickly as 
possible. They’re going to marshal all the taxi-cabs in New York 
City to deliver the telegrams and cables. I apologize to Pop Brown 
and Joe Folger for quitting them so unceremoniously and dive 
into a car which is waiting. Going through the Holland Tunnel I 
doze off only to find myself on the cycle path once more, Hymie 
beside me riding a miniature bike. He looks like the fat man of 
the Michclin tyres. He can hardly push the thing, he’s so winded. 
Nothing easier than for me to lift him by the scruff of the neck, 
bike and all, and carr>^ him along. Now he’s pedalling in the air, 
He seems happy as a dog. Wants a hamburger and a malted milk 
shake. No sooner said than done. As we ride along the boardwalk 
1 grab off a hamburger and a milk shake, hipping the man a 
coin with my other hand. At Steeplechase we ride straight up 
the shoot-the-shoots, as easy as soaring into the blue. Hymie 
looks a bit bewildered now, but not frightened. Just bewildered. 

‘Don’t forget to send some waybills to AX office in the morn- 
ing,’ I remind him. 

‘Watch it, Mr. M/ he begs, fyou almost went into the ocean 
that time.’ 

And now, by God, whom should we run into, drunk as a pope, 
but my old friend Stasu. He’s just gotten out of the army, and 
his legs are still bow-legged from the cavalry drills. 

‘Who’s that little runt with you?’ he demands surlily. 

Just like Stasu to begin with fiery words. Always had to be 
molhfied before you could begin talking to him. 
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Of Henry. Miller’s great trilogy of novels 
based on his own life^ The Rosy Cmcifixion^ 
the first book, Sexusy has not yet 
been published in Britain, 

PLEXUS is the second book, but it 
is a complete work of art in 
itself^ and it is a mark of its author’s 
greatness that this pell-mell variety of 
adventures, virtues, sins, comic 
interludes, tragedies, loves and hates 
leaves us not exhausted but enriched and 
unexpectedly ennobled, 

‘It is the measure of Miller’s genius 
as a writer that he can 
fashion this mass of material into a 
shape of great literary richness. 

Is there any living author who could have 
risen to such a 
think of one’ 

Bookman 



I was astounded to hear MacGregor say: ‘Order anything you 
lil;e. And how about a cocktail first?’ 

‘Has he any good wine?’ I asked, i 

‘Who’s talking about wine?’ said MacGregor. I asked you if 
you’d like a cocktail first.’ 

‘Sure I would. I’d like to see the wine card too. 

‘Just like you. Always making it difficult for me. Sure, go 
ahead, order wine if you must, I never touch it. Makes ray 

stomach sour.’ . 

They served us a good soup first and then came a lusaous 
roast duckling. T told you it was a good place, didn’t I?’ crowed 
MacGregor. ‘When did I ever let you down, tell me, you 
bastard So a typist’s job isn’t good enough for you, is that it?’ 

.‘Val’s a writer, not a typist,’ said Mona sharply. 

T know he’s a writer,’ said MacGregor, ‘but a writer has to eat 
once in a while, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Does he look as though he were starving?’ she retorted. ‘What 
are you trying to do, bribe us with your good meal?’ 

T wouldn’t talk that way to a good Siend,’ said MacGregor, 
his dander rising. ‘I merely wanted to make sure he was O.K, 
I’ve loiown Henry when he wasn’t sitting so comfortably.’ 

‘Those days are past,’ said Mona. ‘As long as I’m with him he’ll 
never starve.’ 

‘Finer snapped MacGregor. ‘Nothing better I’d like to hear. 
But arc you sure you’ll always be able to provide for him? 
Supposing something were to happen to you? Supposing you 
become an invalid?’ 

‘You’re talking nonsense, I couldn’t possibly be an invalid.’ 

‘Lots of people have thought that way, but it happened Just 
the same.’ 

‘Stop croaking,’ I begged. ‘Listen, give us the truth. Why are 
you so eager for me to take that job?’ 

He broke into a broad grin. ‘Waiter!’ he shouted, ‘some mon 
wine!’ Then he chuckled. ‘Can’t put an^j^hing over on you, cai 
I Henry? The truth, you say. The truth is I wanted you to tak 
the job just to have you around. I miss you. Fact is, the Job pay 
only fifteen a week; I was going to add the other five out of my 
own pocket. Just for the pleasure of having you near me, just to 
listen to you rave. You can’t imagine how dull these bastards are 
in the law business. I don’t know what they’re talking about half 
the time. As for work, there’s not much to do. You could write all 
the stories you Iike~-or whatever the hell it is you’re doing. I 
mean it. You know, it’s over a year since I last saw you. At first 
I was sore. Then I figured, hell, he’s just got married. I know how 
it is. . , . So you’re serious about this writing business, eh? Well, 
you must know your own mind. It’s a tough game, but maybe 
you can beat ’em at it. I toy with the idea myself sometimes. Of 
course I never considered myself a genius. When I see the crap 
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‘You should never be tru^ful with the 

*Tr nU dcDcnds,’ I said. ‘You’ve got to use dtsenu^ 

*'rhi*v’re not to be trusted/ she retorted. ‘You can’t aiiu.*- 
be decent with them. . . . I’m glad O’JPviara v/asn’i here. He s a 

worse fool than you in such matters.’ , , ^ , 

‘I’m damned if I can sec what you re complaining about. 

‘I-Ic wasted our time. You shouldn’t have offered him a drinkj 
either.’ . . ^ 

‘Li.stcn, you’re going off on a tangent. The police are human, 
too, aren’t they? They’re not all brutes.’ 

‘If they had any intelligence they wouldn’t be on the police 
force. They’re none of them any good,’ 

‘O.K. Let’s drop it.’ , 

‘You think it’s ended— because he was nice to you. That’s 
their way of taking you in. We’re on the books now. The next 
tiling you know we’ll be asked to move.’ 

‘Oh, come, come!’ 

‘All right, you 11 see. . . .Tliepig, he almost finished the bottle!’ 
The next disturbing mcident took place a few days later. I had 
been going to the dentist the last few weeks^ to a friend named 
Doc Zabriskie whom I had met through Arthur Raymond. One 
could spend years sitting m his waiting room, Zabriskie believed 
in domg only a Me work at a time. The truth was, he loved to 
moutji open and jaws aching while he chewed 
your ear off. tts brother Boris occupied an adjoining niche where 
he made bndges sets of false teeth. They wefe^rSt^tess 
layers, the two of them, and often I had to sft down and play a 
nt of chess before I coidd get any work done on my tee “ 
Atnong other things Doc Zabriskie was crazy abS“'ine and 
wrestling. He attended all the bouts of any impomnerSirso 
profc^ional world, he was also fond of music 
and Uterature. But the best thing about him was that he never 
pressed you to pay. He was especially lenient with artists, for 
whom he had a weakness. ’ 


One day I brought him a manuscript I had just written It 
was a glorification, in the most extravagant prose, of that little 
Hercules, Jim Londos.* Zabriskie read it through while I sat ir 
the chair, mouth wide open and jaws aching like mad. He went, 
into ecstasies over the script: had to show it immediately to 
brother Boris, then telephone Arthur Raymond about it. ‘I didn’t 
know you could write like that,’ he said. He then intimated 
that we ought to get better acquainted. Wondered if we couldn’t 
meet somewhere of an evening and go into things more 
thoroughly, 

Wc fixed a date and agreed to meet at the Caf^ Royal after 
dinner. Arthur Raymond came, and Kronski and O’Mara. We 
were soon joined by friends of Zabriskie. We were just about to 
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"We want to walk/ said O’Mara brusquely, shoving him aside 
as he pulled me along* ‘He"s drunk, can’t you see that?’ 

Sheldon looked positively horrified. ‘Oh no!’ he cried, ^No, 
not Mr M?7/er!’ He bent over to look up into my face, *No/ he 
repeated, ‘Mr Miller would never get drunk/ He was forced to 
trot now, his legs stilled crooked, his index finger still wagging. 
O’Mara walked faster and fasten Finally Sheldon stood stock- 
still, allowing us to get quite a distance ahead of him. He stood 
there with arms folded over his chest, immobile. Then, all of a 
sudden, he broke into a run. 

‘Be careful/ he whispered, as he caught up with us. Toloks 
around here. Shhhhhl’ 

O’Mara laughed in his face. 

‘Don’t laughr begged Sheldon. 

"You’re crazyl’ sneered O’Mara. 

Sheldon marched beside us, briskly and gingerly, as if walking 
with bare feet on broken glass. He was silent for a few moments. 
Suddenly he stopped, opened overcoat and sack coat, and 
quickly, furtively buttoned his inside pockets, then the outer 
buttons of his sack coat, then his overcoat. He thrust his lower 
lip forward, narrowed his gimlet-like eyes to two slits, pulled his 
hat well down over his eyes, and pushed onward. Ail this rigma- 
role to the tune of absolute silence. Still silent, he put forth 
one hand and significantly gave his gleaming rings a half turn. 
Then he pushed both hands deep down into his overcoat 
pockets. ‘Quiet!’ he whispered, treading even more gingerly 
now. 

‘He’s gaga/ said O’Mara* 

*Sh-h-h-hl’ 

. I laughed quietly. 

Now he began to talk in muffied tones, almost inaudibly, his 
lips scarcely moving. I could only get fragments of it. 

‘Open your mouth!’ said O’Mara. 

‘Sh-h-h-h!’ 

More mujBaed flim-fiam. Broken by an occasional Cooooooo 
or Eeeeeee. All punctuated by stifled shrieks and that infernal 
peanut whistle. It was getting eerie. We were now approaching 
the gas tanks and the dismal lumber yards. The empty streets 
were^ sinister and lugubrious. Suddenly I felt Sheldon’s fingers 
clawing my arm. A sound like Ughhh escaped from his thin 
packed lips. He was tugging at me and nodding his head. He 
did It like a horse tossing his mane. 

I looked sharply about. There on the other side of the street 
was a drunk zigzagging homeward. A huge hulk of a man, with 
his jacket wide open, no tie on, no hat. Now and then he stopped 
to let out a bloody oath. 

muttered Sheldon, gripping me tighter. 

Shlih! It s all right,’ I murmured. 
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wc were to get what we coiild out of her without his assistance. 
He bad come to ‘set* and drink what was provided. As for conver- 
sation, he listened to all that went on as if we were putting on 
records for him. 

It was a strange conversation because all one could extract 
from Louella was a Fes or a No or / think so or Perhaps. Osiecki’s 
grin widened more and more, as if to say: ‘I told you sol* The 
more he drank the more wobbly his teeth became. His mouth 
was beginning to resemble a contraption of intricate wires and 
braces. Whatever he chewed he chewed slowly and painfully. In 
fact, he seemed to masticate rather than chew. Since his last visit 
his whole face had broken out in an eruption which did little to 
enhance his forlorn appearance. 

Asked if things were going any better, he turned to Louella. 
She’ll tell you,’ he mumbled. 

Louella said ‘No\ 

‘Still the same old trouble?’ 

Again he looked to Louella. 

This time she said ‘Yes’, 

Then, to our surprise, he said: ‘Ask her how she feels ’ With 
rtis he lowered his head; a few drops of saUva fell into his glass. 
He pulled out a handkerchief and with obvious effort wiped his 


AH eyes focused on Louella. No reaction except to look 
straight through us, one after the other. Her eyes, which were 
pale green, became stony and fixed. We were growing highly 
uncomfortable, but no one knew how to break the spell, 
dcnlv, of her own accord, she began to speak. She employed 
low monotone, as if hypnotized. Her gaze, which never altere 
riveted, to the edge of the mantelpiece, whit 
yy as lusr above our heads. In that theatrical NUe*green gotvn, wi 
those glassy green eyes, she gave the discomfiting impression 
impersonating a medium. Her hair, a striking IssX^ce, was 
magnificent, a luxuriant, voluptuous auburn which fell like a 

® hoUow monotone I 

SnaTalttaHfff distant surf 

nr, ^^Jttst a cliff. She had mentioned no names, no olaces 

no time. Gradually I surmised that the ‘him’ she was ^kinn 
about was her fiance, Osicki. Now and then I glanZd S 
to observe his reacuons, but there were none H^was stm 

Thegist of her monologue was to the effect that she had knoi^ 
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‘Were you here just a minute ago?’ I asked. 

‘No/- he said, ‘I „ 

‘Areyousme?’ talked in. ‘Sheldon!' he said, 

Sheldon ^^erT^d to each one making a sUght 

glancmg from one to an , .iQ.jjjg the eyes and opening , 

iiem qmvcOTgly and proffered him a dnnk. 

We put him at ease as best we coum^ P gUttering.' 

‘Sheldon never reuses, ^oli heT^ ^? glass of sherry at ' 
Throwing hxs lios, fluttered his eyeUds'- 


somemore, and m^ rcem Lote ^ whS Tmiled gravely. 

' o“«S S?S.d hit risft in Sheldon-, face. He seemed to 

‘Wha^heTay Ws name was?’ he asked, looking at O’Mam. 
sTeldon repeatJd his name gravely, droppmg his eyes as he 

^'^aven’t you got a first name?’ he asked, this time direct. 

said Osiecki, becoming more 

warfcoroin Poland,’ said Sheldon. Here he drew his words 
out so that there could be possibUity^ of misimderstandmg. 
‘But I am proud to say I am not Polish. . , „ , , 

‘Well, I’m half Polish,’ said Osiecki amiably, but I m damned 
if I know whether I’m proud of it or not.’ 

Sheldon immediately looked away, closing Im mouth tightly 
as if he feared to uner an ill-timed malediction. Catchmg my eye 
he gave me a painful smile. It mcant-‘I am doing my ^st to 
behave myself in the company of your friends, even though I 
smell Polish blood.’ 

'He won’t harm you/ I said reassuringly- . , . .k, 

"What’s the maner T cried Osiecki. 'What did I do? 

Sheldon promptly rose to his feet, threw out his chest, 
frowncdj then assumed his most striking histri<3nic pose. 

‘Sheldon is not afraid/ he said, sucking in air v^ota 

he hissed. ‘Sheldon does not whh to speak to a Polok. Here he 
paused and without moving the rest of his body, turned his head 
around as far as it would go, then back ag^, exactly uke 2 
mechanical doU. In doing this he half closed his eyelids, thrus 
forward his under lip, and, coming to Eyes Front! slowly raise 
his hands the forefinger extended — like Dr Munyon about t 
prate of liver pills. 

‘Shhhhhhi’ from O’Mara- 
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Sheldon,’ I said quietly, ‘snap out of it!’ I shook him again, more 
vigorously. 

Sheldon’s eyes opened slowly, flutteringlys he looked around 
as if he had just come out of a trance. 

A sickly smile now spread over his face, as though he had 
succeeded in sticking his finger down his throat and vomiting up 
oisonous dose. 

'You*re all right now, aren’t you?’ I asked, giving him a sound 
wack on the back- 

"Excuse me,’ he blinking and coughing, "it’s those Poloks. 
They always make me sick.’ 

"There are no Poloks here, Sheldon. This man’ — pointing to 
Osiccki — ‘is a Kanuck- He wants to shake hands with you,’ 
Sheldon stuck out his hand as if he had never seen Osiecki 
before, and making a low bow, he said: ^ She! donP 

‘Glad to know you,’ said Osiecki, also making a slight bow- 
‘Here, have a drink, won’t you?’ and he reached for a glass. 

Sheldon held the glass to his lips and sipped slowly, cautiously, 
as if not quite convinced it was harmless, 

‘Good?’ beamed Osiecki, 

AusgezeichnetV Sheldon smacked his lips. He smacked them 
not from genuine relish but to show his good manners. 

‘Are you an old friend of Henry’s?’ asked Osiecki, trying lamely 
to worm his way into Sheldon’s good graces. 

‘Mister Miller is everybody’s friend,’ was the answer. 

‘He used to work for me,’ I explained. 

‘Oh, I seel Now I get it,’ said Osiecki, He seemed inordinately 
relieved. 

‘He’s got a business of his own now,’ I added. 

Sheldon beamed and began twiddling the jewelled rings on his 
fingers. 

‘A legitimate business,’ said Sheldon, rubbing his hands to- 
gether like a pawnbroker. Hereupon he slipped one of his rings 
off and held it under Osiecki’s nose. It held a large ruby. Osiecki 
examined it appraisingly and passed it over to Louella. Mean- 
while Sheldon had slipped another ring off and handed it to 
Mona to examine. This time it was a huge emerald, Sheldon 
waited a few moments to observe the effects of this procedure. 
Then he ceremoniously took tw'o rings off the hand, boti: 
diamonds. These he placed in my hand. Then he put his finger 
to his lips and went Shhlihhl 

While we were^ exclaiming how wonderful the stones wc 
Sheldon reached into his vest pocket and brought out, a litUw 
package wrapped in tissue paper. He undid this over the table, 
opening it out fiat in the palm of his hand. Five or six cut stones 
gleamed forth, all small ones but of extraordinary brilliance. He 
laid them carefully on the table and reached into his other ves^ 
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In her tight-fitting Persian dress> with turban to 
match, she looked ravishing. Spring had come and she had 
donned a pair of long gloves and a beautiful taupe fur slung care- 
lessly about her full, columnar neck, We had chosen Brooklyn 
Heists in which to search for an apartment, thinking to get as 
far away as possible from every one we loiew, particularly from 
Kronski and Arthur Raymond Ulric was the only one to whom 
we intended giving our new address. It was to be a genuine *vita 
nz/cwo* for us, free ofinmisions from the outside world. ' 

The day we set out to look for our little love-nest we were radi- 
antly happy. Each time we came to a vestibule and pushed the 
door-beU I put my arms around her and kissed her again and 
again. Her dress fitted like a sheath. She never looked more 
tempting. Occasionally the door was opened on us before we had 
a chance to unlock. Sometimes we were requested to produce the 
wedding ring or else the marriage licence. 

Towards evening we encountered a broad-minded, wann- 
hearted Southern woman who seemed to take to us immediately. 
It was a stunning place she had to rent, but far beyond our 
means. Mona, of course, was determined to have it; it was just 
the sort of place she had always dreamed of living in, The^ fact 
that the rent was twice what we had intended to pay didn’t 
^stuxb her, I was to leave everything to her — she would ^manage’ 
it. The truth is I wanted the place just as much as she did, but 
I had no illusions about ^managin^ the rent. I was convinced 
that if we took it we would be sunk. 

The woman we were dealing with had no suspicion, of course, 
that we were a poor risk. We were comfortably seated in her fiat 
upstairs, drinking sherry. Presently her husband airived. He too 
seemed to jSnd us a congenial couple. From Virgima he was, and 
a gehtieman from the word go. My position in the Cosmodemo- 
nic world evidently impressed them. They expressed sincere 
amazement that one as young as myself shotQd be bolding such a . 
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arm around my shoulder — often think of you when I^m 
working. I see you huddled over the machine, your fingers racing 
like mad. There*s always a marvellous look of concentration on 
your face. You had that even as a boy — I suppose you don’t 
remember that. Yeah, yeah! Golly, it’s funny how things turn 
out. I have a job, sometimes, to make myself believe that this 
writer I know is also my friend, and a very old friend. There’s 
something about you, Henry — and that’s what I was trying to 
gki at in the restaurant — something legendary, I might say, if 
fiiat doesn’t seem too big a word. You understand me, don’t 
-you?’ His voice was a pitch lower now, extremely suave and 
mellow, honeyed, in fact. But sincere. Devastatingly sincere. His 
eyes were moist with affection; he was drooling at the mouth. I 
had to shut off the current or we would all be in tears. 

When I came back from the bathroom he and Mona were 
talking earnestly. He still had his hat and coat on. In his hands 
was a long sheet of paper with fantastic words which I kept by 
my side in case of need. Evidently he had been pumping Mona 
about my work habits. Writing was an art which intrigued him 
enormously. He was amazed, apparently, to see how much I had 
written since we last met. Lovingly he fingered the books which 
were stacked up on the writing table. ‘You don’t mind?’ he said, 
glancing at a few notes lying beside the books. I didn’t mind in 
die least, of course. I would have opened my skin to let him peer 
inside, were I able to. It tickled me to see how much he made of 
each little thing. At the same time I couldn’t help thinking that 
here was the only friend I had who displayed a genuine interest 
in what I was doing. It was reverence for writing itself which 
he evinced — and for the man, whoever it might be, who had the 
guts to snmggle with the medium. We might have stood there the 
whole night talking about those queer words I had listed, or 
about that little note I had made anent ‘The Diary of a Futurist’, 
which I was then laboxiring on. 

So this was the man of another epoch whom my friends dubbed 
‘old-fashioned’ 1 Yes, it had indeed become old-fashioned to show 
such naive mystification over mere words. The men of the Middle 
Ages were another breed entirely. They spent hours, days, weeks, 
months discussing minutiae which have no reality for us. They 
were capable of absorption, concentration, digestion to a degree 
which seem to us phenomenal if not paiiiologicaL They were 
artists through and through. Their lives were steeped in art, as 
well as in blood. It was one life through and through. It was this 
kind of life which Ulric craved, though he despaired of ever 
realizing it. What he secretly hoped was that perhaps I would 
recapture and bequeath to others this unitive life in which every- 
thing was woven into a significant whole. 

He was walking around now with glass in hand, gesticulating, 
making gutteral sounds, smacking his lips, as if he had suddenly 
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responsible position. Mona, to be sure, played this up for all it 
was worth. To hear her, I was already in line for a superinten- 
dent’s job, and in a few more years a vice-presidency. Isn t that 
what Mr Twilliger told you?’ she said, obliging me to nod 

affirmatively. . ^ 

The upshot was that we put down a deposit, a mere ten-spot, 
which looked a little ridiculous in view of the fact that the rent 
was to be ninety dollars a month. How we would raise the 
balance of that first month’s rent, to say nothing of the furniture 
and other paraphernalia we needed, I hadn’t the slightest idea. 
I looked upon the deposit as ten dollars lost. A face-saving 
gesture, nothing more. That Mona would change her i^d, 
once we were out of their ingratiating clutches,^ I was certain.^ 

But I was wrong, as usual. She was determined to move in. 
The other eighty dollars? That we got from one of her devoted 
admirers, a room clerk at the Broztell. ‘And who is heT I ven- 
tured to ask, never having heard his name mentioned before. 
‘Don’t you remember? I introduced you to him only a couple of 
weeks ago — when you and Ulric met us on Fifth Avenue, He’s 
perfectly harmless.’ 

Seemingly they were all ‘perfectly harmless’. It was her way of 
informing me that never would they think of embarrassing her 
by suggesting that she spend a night with them. They were all 
‘gentlemen’, and usually nit-wits to boot. I had quite a job recall- 
ing what this particular duffer looked like. All I could recollect 
v.was that he was rather young and rather pale. In brief, von- 
descript. How she ever managed to prevent these gallant lovers 
iAc.ii looking her up, ardent and impetuous as some of them 
were, was a mystery to me. No doubt, as she had once done with 
me, she gave them to believe that she was living with her parents, 
that her mother was a witch and her father bed-ridden, dying of 
cancer. Fortimately, I rarely took much interest in these gallant 
suitors. (Better not pry too deeply, I always said to myself.) The 
important thing to bear in mind was — ‘perfectly harmless’. 

One had to have something more than the rent money to set 
up house. I discovered, of course, that Mona had thought of 
ever>T:hing. Three hundred dollars she had extracted from the 
poor sap. She had demanded five hundred but he had protested 
that his bank accoimi was almost exhausted. For being so impro- 
vident she had made him buy her an exotic peasant dress and a 
pair of expensive shoes. That would teach him a lessonl 

Since she was obUged to go to a rehearsal that afternoon I 
decided to select the furniture and other things myself. The idea 
of paying cash for these items, when the very principle of our 
country was founded on the instalment .plan, seemed foolish to 
me. J thought at once of Dolores, now a buyer for one of the big 
department stores on Fulton Street. Dolores, I was certain, 
would take care of me. 
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only female member. A real lady, if I must lie like a dog. Some 
of you may recognize her. I’m sure Charlie will, anyhow.’ He 
gave us a slippery grimace, intended for a smile, then hurried on. 
This is an important meeting, I want you fellows to understand. 
Hen here has just been to Tokio and back — I won’t say what 
for just yet. At the conclusion of this session, which is a secret 
one, by the way, I want you guys to present Hen with the little 
testimonial which we prepared for him. His was a dangerous 
mission and he followed it to the letter. . . . And now, before we 
get on with the business in hand, which is about the beer party 
to be held at Gifford’s home next Saturday night, I’m going to 


ask the little lady (a leer and a smirk here) to do one of her 
specialities. This number, I guess I don’t have to tell you, will 
be the well-known hoochee-koochee. She did it for the Mikado 
— no reason why she can’t do it for us. Anyway, you’!! notice 
she’s got nothing on, not even a fig-leaf.’ As an uproar threatened 
to break loose, he rapped sternly with his gavel, ‘Before she 
begins her number let me say this to you fellows — I expect you 
to observe the performance in strict decorum. We’ve arranged 
this stunt, Hen and I, in order to arouse more interest in the 
activities of the club. The last few meetings were thoroughly 
disheartening. The real club spirit seems to have oozed away. 
This is a special meeting to bring out the old spirit of fellow- 
ship. . . 

Here he gave three quick raps with Ae gavel, whereupon a 
phonograph in the kitchen started playing the St Lrouis Blues. 
‘Is everybody happy?’ he cooed, ‘O.K, Helen, do your stuff! And 
remember, shake those ashes cleanP 

The candclabras were removed to a sideboard against the wall; 
all but two of the candles had been snuffed out. Helen began 
writhing and twisting in the grand manner of the ancients. On 
the other wall her shadow repeated her movements in exag- 
gerated style. It was a Japanese version of the belly dance which 
she was giving. One would have said she had been trained to it 
since childhood. Every muscle of her body was under control. 
Even her facial muscles she used with extraordinary skill, 
especially when simulating the cotividsive movements of the ^gasvu 
Not one of us twelve members budged from his rigid upngnt Posi- 
tion. We sac there like trained seals, our hands ^ouonles^ 
eyes following every little movement, wliich, as we j 

meaning all its own. As the last note died away ^ 

fell off h\s chair in a dead faint, Helen sprang firom the ‘ . 
ran into the kitchen. George Marshall rapped Hi*; 

gavel. ‘Drag liim out to the porch,’ he ordered, > . 

head in the bucket! Quick! We’ve got to get on }Vith me minut - . 
This precipitated some grumbling and^ r.r/'limr' 

places!’ shouted George Marshall, ‘This is )ust ^ P ■ 

Keep your shirts on and you’ll get a real treat. By . ' 
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It took me less than an hour to choose all that was necessary 
to furnish our luxurious dove-cote. I chose with taste and dis- 
cretionj nor forgetting to include a handsome writing desks one 
with plenty of drawers. Dolores was unable to hide a measure of 
concern regarding our ability to meet the monthly payments, 
but I overcame this by assuring her that Mona was doing 
extraordinarily well at the theatre. Besides, was I not still on the 
job at the Cosmococcic whorehouse? 

‘Yes, but the alimony/ she murmured. 

‘Oh that\ I won't be paying that much longer/ I replied 
smilingly. 

‘You mean you're going to run out on her?’ 

‘Something of the sort,' I admitted. ‘We can’t have a millstone 
round our necks forever, can we?’ 

She thought this typical of me, bastard that I was. She said it, 
however, as if she thought bastards were likeable people. As wc 
were parting she added: *I suppose I ought to know better than 
to trust you/ 

‘Tut tut!’ said I. ‘If we don’t pay the5"’ll call for the furniture. 
Why worry?’ 

‘I’m not thinking of the store/ she said, T’m thinking of 
myself.’ 

‘Come, come! I won’t let you down, you know that.’ 

Of course I did let her down, but unintentionally. At the time, 
despite my first misgivings, I really and sincerely believed that 
evei^hing would turn out beautifully. Whenever I became a 
victim of doubt or despair I could always rely on Mona to give 
me a h^^odermic. Mona lived entirely on the future. The past 
was a fabulous dream which she distorted at will. One was never 
to draw conclusions from the past — it was a thoroughly unreliable 
way of gau^ng things. The past, in so far as it spelled failure 
and frustration, simply did not exist. 

It took no time to feel perfectly at home in our stxmning new 
quarters. We learned that the house had been owned formerly 
by a wealthy judge who had remodelled it to suit his fancy. He 
must have been a man of excellent taste, and something of a 
Sybarite. The floors were of inlaid wood, the wall panels of rich 
walnut; there were rose silk tapestries and bookcases roomy 
enough to be converted into sleeping bunics. We occupied the 
front half of the first floor, looking out onto the most sedate, 
aristocratic section in aU Brooklyn. Our neighbours all had 
limousines, butlers, expeasive dogs and cats whose meals made 
our mouths water. Ours was the only house in the block which 
had been broken up into apartments. 

Back of our two rooms, and separated by a rolling door, was 
one enormous room to which had been added a kitchenette and a 
bath. For some reason it remained unrented. Perhaps it was too 
cloistral. Most of the day, owing to the stained glass windows, it 
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hideous mosks. As they circled about the statue of the Buddha 
they blew into huge conch shells which gave forth unearthly 
sounds. Suddenly they fell away and I was alone in the courts 
facinc a huge animal which resembled a bull. The animal \vqs 
curled up on an iron altar that looked somewhat like a fiy^ing 
pan. I could see now that it was' not a bull but the Minotaur. 
One eye was closed peacefully:, the other was staring at me, quite 
friendly however. Of a sudden this enormous eye began to wink 
at me, coyly, flirtatiously, like a woman under a street lamp in 
some low quarter of the city. And as it winked it curled itself 
up more, as if making ready to be roasted. Then it closed the 
enormous and pretended. to be snoozing. Now and then it 
. fluttered the lids of that monstrous orb which had w’inked so 
jocosely. 

Stealthily, on tip-toes, and with painful slowness, I approached 
the dread monster. When I got within a few feet of the altar, 
wiiich was shaped distinctly like a saucepan I now realized, I 
perceived with horrorthat little flames were licking it from below. 
The Minotaur seemed to be stirring \m his owm juice, pleasur- 
ably. Again he was opening and shutting that big eye. The 
expression was one of sheer drollery. 

'Approaching more closely I felt the heat given off by those 
little flames. I could also smell the stench of the animars scorched 
hide. I was hji^notized with terror. I stood where I was, rooted,, 
the perspiration streaming down my face in rivulets. 

With one bound the monster suddenly sprang upright, 
balancing himself on his hind legs. I perceived with a retching 
horror that he had three heads. All six eyes were wde open and 
leering at me. Transfixed, I stared glumly as the burnt hide fell 
away, revealing an underlayer of skin which wsls pure white and 
smooth as ivo^>^ Now the heads began to turn white also, except 
fcifor the three noses and muzzles which were of bright vermilion. 
¥ Around the eyes were circles of blue, the blue of cobalt. In each 
' forehead there was a black star; they twinkled like real stars. 

Still balancing itself on his hind legs the monster now began to 
sing, rearing its head still higher, tossing its mane, rolling all of 
its six horrible leering eyes. 

‘Mother of God!’ i mumbled in Polish, ready to faint momen 
tarily. 

The song, which had sounded at first like some Equatorir 
chant, was becoming more and more rccogni2:able. With a sld 
which W’as supernatural, the monster subtly and rapidly change 
from one register to another, one key to another, until final 
with a clear and unmistakable voice it was hymning the St 
Spangled Banner. As the anthem progressed, the beautiful w^h: 
skin of the Minotaur changed from white to red and then 
blue. The black stars in the foreheads became golden; ti 
flashed like semaphores. 
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was rath'er sombre in'there, or should I say— subdued. But v?hen 
the late afternoon sun struck the windows, throwing fiery pat- 
terns on the highly polished floor, I enjoyed going in there and 
Dacins back and forth in a meditative mood. Sometimes we would 
strio off our clothes and dance in there, marvelhng at the riant 
oatterns which the stained glass made on our nalted homes. In 
more exalted moods I would shuffle into a pair of slippeiy 
slippers and give an imitation of an ice-skating star, or I would 
walk on my hands whilst singing falsetto. Sometimes, after a few 
drinks, I would try to rcpeat*the antics of my favourite zanies 

from the burlesque stage. ^ j 

The first few months, during which all our needs were met 
providentially, it was lust ducky. No other word for it. Not a soul 
popped in on us unexpectedly. We lived exclusively for each 

other in a warm, downy nest. We had need of no one, not even 

the Almighty. Or so we thought. The wonderful Montague Street 
Library, a morgue of a place but filled with treasures, was hard 
by. While Mona was at the theatre I read. I read whatever pleased 
my fhney, and with a double awareness. Often it was impossible 
to read — the place was just too wonderful, I can see myself all 
over again closing the book, rising slowly from the chair, and 
wandering serenely and meditatively from room to room, filled 
with absolute contentment. Truly, I wanted nothing, unless it 
were a continuous, uninterrupted muchness of the sameness. 
Everything I owned, everything I used, everything I wore, was 

gift from Mona: the silk bathrobe, which was more suited for a 
* atinee idol than yours truly, the beautiful Moroccan slippers, 

e cigarette holder which I never used except in her presence. 
When I flicked the ashes on to the tray I would stoop over to 
admire it. She had bought three of them, all unique, exotic, 
exquisite. They were so beautiful, so precious, we almost 
worshipped them. 

The neighbourhood itself was a remarkable one. A short walk 
in any direction brought me to the most diverse districts: to the 
fantastic area beneath the fret-work of the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
the sites of the old ferries where Arabs, Turks, Syrians, Greeks 
and other peoples of the Levant had flocked; to the docks and 
wharves where steamers from all over the world lay at anchor; to 
the shopping centre near Borough Hall, a region which at night 
was phantasmal. In the very heart of this Columbia Heights stood 
stately old churches, club houses, mansions of the rich, all part 
of a solid, ancient core which was gradually being eaten into by 
the invading swarms of foreigners, derelicts and bums from the 
outer edge. 

As a boy I had often come here to visit my aunt who lived over 
a stable attached to one of the more hideous old mansions. A 
short distance away, on Sackett Street, had once lived my old 
friend A1 Burger, whose father was captain of a tug-boat. I was 


lo 


for objective nothing more than the purchase of a dozen white 
pose eggs. No other eggs vnil do, En passant she may take it 
into her head to surprise her seraphic friend by buying her an 
old-fashioned cameo smothered in violets, or a rocking-chair 
from the hills of Dakota, or a snuff-box scented with sandalwood. 
The gifts arrive first and then a few bills fresh from the mint. She 
arrives breathlessly and departs breathlessly, as if between 
thunder claps. Even Rothermel would be powerless to suspect 
how quickly and for what ends his money goes. All we know, 
who greet her at the end of a feverish day, is that she had managed 
to buy a few groceries and can dispense a little cash. On the 
BrooMyn side we talk in terms of coppers, which in China is 
^cash^ Like children we play with nickels, dimes and pennies. 
The dollar is an abstract conception employed only in high 
finance. . . . 

Only once during our stay with the Poles did Stanley and I 
venture abroad together. It was to see a Western picture in which 
there were some extraordinary wild horses. Stanley, reminded of 
his days in the caval^, became so excited that he decided not to 
go to work that evening. AH through the meal he told yams, with 
each 'yarn growing more tender, more sympathetic, more 
tornantic. Suddenly he recalled the voluminous correspondence 
which we had exchanged when we were in our teens. 

It all began the day after I saw him coming down ‘the street 
of early sorrows", seated atop the hearse beside the driver, (After 
his uncle’s death Stanley’s aunt had married an undertaker, a 
Pole again, Stanley always had to accompany him on the burial 
expeditions.) 

I was in the middle of the street, playing cat, when the funeral 
recession came along. I was certain it was Stanley who had 
/aved to me, yet I could not believe my eyes. Had it not been 
i funeral procession I would have trotted alongside the vehicle 
and ephanged greetings. As it was, I stood rooted to the spot, 
watching the cortege slowly disappear round the comer. 

It was the first time I had seen Stanley in six years. It made 
an impression on me. The following day I sat down and wrote 
him a letter — ^to the old address. 

Stanley now brought out that first letter — and all the others 
which had followed. I was ashamed to tell him that I had long 
since lost his. But I could still remember the fiavoi^ of them, all 
written on long sheets of yellow paper, in pencil, with a fiourish- 
ing hand. The hand of an autocrat. I recalled the perennial 
salutation he employed: ‘My charming fellow !’ This to a boy m 
short pants! They were letters, to speak of style, such as Tb^phile 
Gautier might have written to an unknown sycophant. Doped 
with literary borrowings. But they put me in a fever, always. 

What my own letters were like I had never once thought ot 
They belonged to a distant past, a forgotten past, 
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about fifteen when I first met A1 Burger — on the banks of the 
Neversink River, It was he who taught me how to swim like a 
fish, dive in shallow water, wrestle Indian fashion, shoot 'with 
bow and arrow, use my dukes, run without tiring, and so on. 
folks were Dutch and, strange to say, they all had a marvellous 
sense of humour, all but his brother Jim, who was an athlete, a 
dandy, and a vain, stupid fool. Unlike their ancestors, however, 
they kept a disgracefuliy slovenly house. Each one,dt seemed, 
went his own sweet way. There were also two sisters, both very 
pretty, and a mother who was rather sluttish in her way but 
also beautiful, and what’s more, very jolly, very indolent, and 
very generous. She had been an opera singer once. As for the old 
man, ‘the captain’, he was seldom to be seen. When he did appear 
he was usually three sheets to the wind. I have no recollection 
of the mother ever cooking us a decent meal. When we got 
hungry she would fling us some change and tell us to go shop for 
ourselves. We always bought the same bloody victuals — ftank- 
furters, potato salad, pickles, pie and crullers. Ketchup and 
mustard were used liberally. The coffee was always weak as 
dishwater, the milk stale, and never a clean plate, cup, or knife 
and fork in the house. But they were jolly meals and we ate like 
wolves. 


It was the life in the streets that I remember best and enjoyed 
most. Al’s friends seemed to belong to another species of boys 
from the ones I knew. A greater warmth, a greater freedom, a 
greater hospitality reigned in Sackett Street. Though they were 
about the same age as myself, his friends gave me the impression 
of being more mature, as well as more independent. Parting 
from them I always had the feeling of being enriched. The fact 
that they were from the waterfront, that their families had lived 


here for generations, that they were a more homogeneous group 
than ours, may have had something to do with the qualities which 
endeared them to me. There was one among them I still remem- 
ber vividly, though he is long dead. Frank Schofield. At the time 
we met, Frank was only seventeen, but already man size. There 
wasn’t anything at all that we had in common, as I look back 
on our strange friendship. What drew me to him was his easy, 
relaxed, jovial manner, his utter flexibility, his imequivoc^ 
acceptance of whatever was offered him, whether it was a cold 
frankfurter, a warm handclasp, an old penknife, or a promise to 
see him again next week. He grew up into a great hulking figure, 
tremendously overweight, and capable in some queer, instinctive 
way, enough so to become the right hand man of a ve^ pro- 
minent newspaper man with whom he travelled w an 
and for whom he performed all manner of thankless tas . p 
bably never saw him more than three or four times tr ficed 

old days in Sackett Street. But I had him always m 
to do me good just to revive his image, so warm he » , ' -t. 
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to the beginnings of the Polish nation, that’s to say, to the Pripct 
marshes. There he lay bogged, like a weasel His antennae 
reached only to the frontiers which were limitrophe to Poland. 
He never became an American, in the true sense. For him 
America was merely a condition or state of trance which 
permitted him to transmit his Polish genes to his heredity. Any 
differentiations from the norm, that is, from the Polish type, 
were to be attributed to the rigours of adjustment and adaptation. 
Whatever was American in him was merely an alloy which 
would be dissolved in the generation that was to spring from 
his loins. 

Preoccupations of this sort Stanley never divulged overtly, 
bur they were there and they manifested themselves in the form 
of insinuations. The emphasis he gave to a word or phrase always 
provided the clue of his real feelings. He was thoroughly anti- 
pathetic to the new world in which he found himself. He made 
only enough effort to keep alive. He went through the motions, 
as we say, nothing more. Though his experience of life was 
purely negative it was none the less potent. It was a matter of 
charging the battery: his children would make the necessary 
connections with life. Through them the racial energy of the 
Poles, their dreams, their longings, their aspirations, would be 
revived, Stanley was content to inhabit an in-between world. 

All this admitted, it was nevertheless a luxury for me to bathe 
in the eflSuvium of the Polish spirit, Polonesia, I called it. An 
inland sea, like the Caspian, surrounded by the steppes. Over 
troubled, stagnant waters, over treacherous shoals and 
invisible sources, flew huge migratory birds, heralds of past and 
future — of a Polish past and future. All that stirroundcd this sea 
was inimical and poisonous. From the language alone came the 
much needed sustenance. 

What are the riches of English, I used to say to mj^self, com- 
pared to the melodious verdure of this Babel? When a Pole 
employs his native tongue he speaks not only to his friend but to 
his compatriots everywhere in the world. To the ear of a foreigner 
like myself, who was privileged to assist at these sacred per- 
formances, the speeches of tny Polish friends seemed like 
interminable monologues addressed to tlic innumerable ghosts 
of the Diaspora within and without. Every Pole regards himself 
as^ the secret custodian of the fabulous repositories of tlic race; 
with his death some secret part of the accumulated intangibles, 
unfatliomable to aliens, dies with him. But In the language 
nothing is lost: so long as one Pole is left to articulate, I olana 
will live. ' « 

When he spoke Polish he was another 
when he spoke to one as insignificant as his wife 
might have been talking of milk and crackm, but to 
sounded as if we were back in the Age of Cmvalry. 
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itured, so thoroughly trusting and behc^g. AU he ever wrote 
Sc postcards. You could hardly read his scrawl Just a hne 
say he was feeling fine, the world was grand, and how the hcU 


Whenever Ulric came to visit us, which was usually on a Satur- 
IV of Sunday, I would take him for long walks through ftese 
d neighbourhoods. He too was familiar with them from child- 
)od Usually he brought a sketch pad along with him, to make 
few notes',^ as he put it. I used to marvel then at his facility 
ith pencil and brush. It never once occurred to me th^t I might 
e doing the same myself one day. He was a painter and I was 

^vriter or- at least I hoped to be one some day. The world of 

aint appeared to me to be a realm of pure magic, one utterly 
eyond my reach., 

Though he was never, in the intervening years, to become a 
elebrated painter, Ulric nevertheless had a marvellous acquaint- 
nce with the world of art. About the painters he loved no man 
ould talk with more feeling and understanding. To this day I 
an hear the reverberations of his long, felicitous phrases con- 


cerning such men as Cimabue, Uccello, Piero della Francesca, 
Botticelli, Vermeer and others. Sometimes we would sit and look 
it a book of reproductions — always of the great masters, to be 


jure. We could sit and talk for hours — he could, at least — about 


i single painting. It was undoubtedly because he himself was so 
utterly humble and reverent, humble and reverent in the true 
sense that Ulric could talk so discerningly and penetratingly 
about ‘the masters’. In spirit he was ^master himself. 1 thank 
God that he never lost this ability to revere and adore. Rare 
indeed are the bom worshippers. 

. Liice O’Rourke, the detective, he had the same tendency to 
become, at the most unexpected moments, absorbed and enrapt* 
Often during our walks along the waterfronts he would stop to 
point out some particularly decrepit fagade or broken-down wall, 
expatiating on its beauty m relation to the background of sky- 
scrapers on the other shore or to the huge hulls and masts of the 
ships lying at anchor in their cradles. It might be zero weather 
ind an icy gale blowing, but Ulric seemed not to mind. At such 
moments he would shamefacedly extract a faded little envelope 
from his pocket and, with the stub of what had been once a pen- 
cil, endeavour to make ‘a few more notes’. Little ever came of 
these note takings, I must say. Not in those days, at least. The 
men who doled out commissions — to make bananas, tomato cans, 
(amp shades, etc — were alvvaj^s -hard on his heels. 

Between ‘iobs’ he would get his friends, more especially his 
ivomen friends, to pose for him. He worked furiously during 
these intervals, as if preparing for an exhibition at the Salon. 
Before the easel he had all the gestures and mannerisms of the 
'maestro* , It was almost terrifying to witness the frenzy of his 
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;ver once referred to his work. Toward the end of the meal he 
cn tried to sing. 

>Not bad, eh?’ I said. ^ ^ tt i i ^ 

’ ‘Henry, we ought to do this oftener/ he responded. He looked 
3 Lotta for approval. She gave a thin, bleak smile which caused 
ler face to crack. It was obvious that she was desperately trying 
:o reckon the cost of the spread. 

Suddenly Karen pushed his chair back and rose from the table, 
I thought he was going to bring his charts and diagrams to the 
table. Instead he went into the next room and returned in a jiffy 
with a book. He waved it before my eyes. 

‘Ever read this, Henry?’ he demanded. 

I looked at the title. 'No,’ I said, ‘Never heard of it.’ 

Karen passed the book to his wife and begged her to read us 
a tnorsel. I expected something dismal, and instinctively poured 
out some more wine. 

Lotta solemnly turned the pages, looking for one of her 
favourite passages. 

‘Read anywhere,’ said Karen. 'It’s good through and through.’ 
Lotta stopped fumbling with the pages and looked up. Her 
expression changed suddenly. For the first time I saw her coun*-' 
tenance illuminated. Even her voice had altered. She had become 
a dise^^'se, 

‘It’s chapter three,’ she began, ‘from The Crock of Gold^ by 
James Stepbehs.’ 

‘And a darling of a book it is!’ Karen broke in gleefully. With 
this he pushed his chair back a bit and put his big feet on the 
arm of the easy chair near by. ‘Now you’re going to hear some- 
thing, you two.’ 

Lotta began: ‘It’s a dialogue between the Philosopher and a 
farmer called Meebawl MacMurrachu. The two have just greeted 
one another.’ She begins reading. 

‘ “Where is the other one?” said he (the farmer). 

‘ “Ah!” said the Philosopher, 

‘.“He might be outside, maybe?” 

‘ “He might indeed,” said the Philosopher gravely. 

‘ “Well, it doesn’t matter,” said the visitor, “for you have 
enough knowledge by yourself to stock a shop. The reason I 
came here today was to ask your honoured advice about my 
wife’s washing board. She only had it a couple of years, and the 
last time she used it was when she washed out my Sunday shirt 
and her black shirt with the red things on it — you know the one?” 

‘ “I do not,” said tlie Philosopher. 

‘ “Well, anyhow, the washboard is gone, and my wife says it 
was cither taken by the fairies or by Bessie Hannigan — you know 
Bessie Hannigan? She has whiskers like a goat and a lame leg!” 

‘ “I do not,'” said the Philosopher. 

' “’^^o matter,” said Meehawl MacMurrachu. “She didn’t take 
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jjttack. The results^ strange to say, were always disheartening. 
'Damn it all,’ he would say, T’m nothing but an illustrator,’ I can 
see him now standing over one of his abortions, sighing, wheez- 
ing, spluttering, tearing his hair. I can see him reach for an album 
of Cezanne, turn to one of his favourite paintings, then look with 
a sick grin at his own work. 'Look at this, will you?’ he would 
say, pointing to some particularly successful area of the Cezanne. 
‘Why in hell can’t I capture something like that~/2/5t once? 
What’s wrong with me, do you suppose? Oh well , . And he’d 
heave a deep sigh, sometimes a veritable groan. ‘Let’s have a 
snifter, what say? Why try to be a Cezanne? I know, Henry, 
what it is that’s wrong. It’s not just this painting, or the one be- 
fore, it’s my whole life that’s wrong. A man’s work reflects what 
he is, what he’s thinking the livelong day, isn’t that it? Looking 
at it in that light, I’m just a piece of stale cheese, eh what? Well, 
here’s how! Down the hatch!’ Here he would raise his glass with 
a queer, wry twist of the mouth which was painfully, too pain- 
fully, eloquent. 



I S3y tliis sdviscdly — to what wss givciij like a scientist* In l^s 
solo flights he moved from one level to another with cold- 
blooded precision, always equipped with instruments, _ charts, 
tables and private keys. However fantastic his prophecies may 
sound to us, I doubt if they originated in dream and reverie. 
Inspired they were, beyond question. But one has every reason 
to believe that Nostradamus deliberately reused to give free 
rein to his imagination. He proceeded objectively, so to spe^, 
even when (paiadoxical as it may sound) he was subjugated by 

trance. The purely personal aspect of his work I hesitate to 

call it his creation . . . centres about the veiled delivery of the 
oracles, the reason for which he made clear in the Preface to 
Caesar, his son. There is a dispassionate tone about the nature of 
these revelations which one feels is not altogether attributable to 
modesty on the part of Nostradamus. He stresses the fact that it 
is God who deserves the credit, not himself. Now a true visionary 
would be fervent about the revelations disclosed to him; he 
would make haste either to recreate the world, according to the 
divine wisdom he had tasted, or he would make haste to unite 
himself with his Creator. A prophet, more egotistical still, would 
make use of his illumination to take revenge upon his fellow-men 
. . . I’m hazarding all this at random, you understand.’ I gave him 
a quick keen glance to make sure I had him hooked, then 
continued. ‘And now, suddenly, I think I begin to understand 
the real import of the first citation. I mean that part about the 
grand object of Nostradamus, which, as you recall, the French 
commentator would have us believe was nothing less than a 
desire to give predominant significance to the French Revolution. 
Myself, I think that if Nostradamus had any ulterior motive for 
dwelling on this event so markedly, it was in order to disclose to 
us the manner in which history is to be liquidated. A phrase like 
‘la fin des temps' — what does it mean? Can there really be an end 
to time? And if so, could it possibly mean that time’s end is 
really oiir beginning? Nostradamus predicts a miUenium to 
come — in a lime not far distant, either. I am no longer sure at 
. :he moment whether it follow's upon the Day of Judgment or 
precedes it. Neither am I certain whether his vision extended to 
the end of the world-or not. (He speaks of the year 3797, if I 
remember rightly, as though that were as far as he could see.) 
I don’t think the two — the Judgment Day and the end of the 
world — were meant to be simultaneous. Man kimws no end, that’s 
my conviction. The world may come to an end, but if so, it will 
be the world imagined by the scientists, not the world God 
created. When the end comes we will take our world with us. 
Don’t ask me to explain this — I just know it for a fact. . . . But to 
approach this end business from another angle. Ali it can 
possibly mean, as I see it now — ^and to be sure, this is quite 
mough! — ^is the emergence of a new and fecund chaos. Were we 
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irilliandy, I could scarcely believe my eyes. Bold, brilliant 
:olours he used, fts if he had just come from Russia. In or were rus 
iubjects lacking in daring and originality. He went at it for 
md ten hours at a stretch, gorging himself before and after, and 
dways singing, whistling, jiggling from one foot to another, 
ilways applauding himself. Unfortunately it was just a flash in 
die pan. Petered out after a few months. After that never a word 
about painting. Forgot, apparently, that he had ever touched a 

brush. • - . . , * t 

It was during die period when tilings were going serenely with 
us that I made the acquaintance of a rum bird at the Montague 
Street Library. They knew me well there because ! was giving 
them all kinds of trouble asking for books they didn’t have, urg- 
ing them to borrow rare or expensive books from other libraries, 
complaining about the poverty of their stock, the inadequacy of 
their service, and in general making a nuisance of myself. To 
make it worse I was always paying huge fines for books overdue 
or for books lost (which I had appropriated for my own shelves), 
or for missing' pages. Now and then I received a public repri- 
mand, as if I were still a schoolboy, for underlining passages in 
red ink or for wiring comments in the margins. And then one 
day, searching for some rare book on the circus — , God knows 
— I fell into conversation with a scholarly looking man who 
turned out to be one of the staff. In the course of conversation I 
learned that he had been to some of the famous circuses of 
Europe; The word Midram escaped his lips. It was virtually 
Greek to me, but I remembered it. Anyway, I took such a liking 
to the fellow that there and then I invited him to visit us the next 
evening. As soon as I got out of the library I called Ulric and 
begged him to join us. ‘Did you ever hear of the Cirque 
Medrano?’ I asked. 

To make it short, the next evening was given over almost ex- 
clusively to the Cirque > Medrano. I was in a daze when the 
librarian left, 'So that’s Europe!’ I muttered aloud, over and 
over. Couldn’t get over it. ‘And that guy was there ... he saw it 
all. ChristP 

The librarian came quite frequently, always with some rare 
books under his arm which he thought I would like to glance at. 
Usually he brought a bottle along too. Sometimes he would play 
chess \yith us, seldom leaving before two or three in the morning. 
Each rime he came I made him talk about Europe: it was his 'ad- 
mission fee’. In fact, I was getting drunk on the subject; I could 
talk about Europe almost as if I had been there myself. (My 
father was the same. Though he had never set foot outside of 
New York, he could talk about London, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Rome as if he had lived abroad all his life.) 

One night Ulric brought over his large map of Paris (the 
Metro map) and we all got down on hands and toees to wander 
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‘how did you come by all this? Come on nowj don’t feign humility 
with me. You know what I’m getting at.’ 

I hemmed and hawed. 

‘Come, come! he said. 

His earnestness was pathetically chlld-Hke. The only response 
I could make was to blush deeply. 

‘Do your Mends understand you when you talk this way? Or 

do YOU talk this way only to yourself?’ _ • u * • u* 

I laughed. How could one answer such quenes with a straight 
face? I besaed him to change the subject. . , ^ , . 

^ He noddf d sUently. Then: ‘But don’t you ever t^ of mafang 
use of your talents? As far as I can see, you do nothing but fritter 
your time away. You waste it on idiots like MacGregor and Maxie 

.. ^‘"‘tSou it may seem that way,’ I said slightly nettled now. ‘To 
me it seems otherwise. I don’t intend to be a thi^er, you ^w. 

I want to write. I want to write about hfe, m 
beings, any kind of human beings, are food and drink to me. I 
enjoy talking about other things, cemMy. The conversation we 
just had, that’s nectar and ambrosia. I don t say it doesn t get 
Svone anytvhere, not at all, but— I prefer to rese^e^t sort of 
food for my own private delectation. You see, at the b^om I m 
just one of Mose common men we were taMng about. Otdy, now 
I get flashes. Sometimes I think I’m an arust Once m 
a great whUe I even think I may be a visionary, but never a 
nrnnhet a seer What I have to contribute must be done m a 
roundabout way. When I read about Nostradamus or Paracehus, 
fot example, I feel at home. But I was bom “ 
rU be happy if I ever learn to tell a good story. I hke the idea ot 
gSg nowhere. I like the idea of the game for Me s sake, 
indlbove aU, wretched, botched and homble ^ 

I love this world of human beings. I don t ^ 

adrift. Perhaps what fascinates me m a water is 

necessitates communion vnth aU and sundry. We , y\ > 

SeS^SidTlSenrT’m ji^t beginningw l^w 
vnn all wronH We’ve got to talk some more — another time. 

^ « S he Umself and 

tbereforawhiie5inasem«iJ:^<^5muiim^^^ reached for the 
conversation. After a time I ?bsent-mi^e y jt- 

book which he had put down. As ^bsent-^J^^y ^ g ^^versal, 
and read: ‘For the divme works, which mSal, the 

God will complete; those 'vhich are ‘^“^f^ent, ot mem 
good angels direct; and Me tlmd so ^ his son.) 

angels.’ (From Me Preface for Ca«a ^ ^ vague 

These few lines hept smgmg in my head for d y 
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through the streets ot l^aris, visiting the libraries, museums, 
cathedrals, flower stalls, slaughter-houses, cemeteries, whore- 
houses, railway stations, bals musette, les magasins and so on. 
The next day I was so full up, so full of Europe, I mean, that I 
couldn't go to work. It was an old habit of mine to rake a day 
off when I felt like it. I always enjoyed stolen holidays best. It 
meant getting up at any old hour, loafing about in pyjamas, 
playing records, dipping into books, strolling to the wharf and, 
after a hearty lunch, going to a matinee. A good vaudeville show 
was what I Uked best, an afternoon m which I would burst my 
sides laughing. Sometimes, after one of these holidays, it was 
still more difficult to return to work. In fact, impossible. Mona 
would conveniently call the boss to inform him that my cold had 
gotten worse. And he woxild always say: ‘Tell him to stay in bed 
another few days. Take good care of him!’ 

T should think they would be on to you by this time,’ Mona 
would say. 

‘They are, honey. Only I’m too good. They can’t do without 
me.’ 

‘Never answer the door bell, that’s all. Or tell them I’ve gone 
to see the doctor.’ 

Wonderful while it lasted. Just ducky. I had lost aU interest in 
my job. All I thought of was to begin writing. At the office I did 
less and less, grew more and more slack. The only applicants I 
bothered to interview were the suspects. My assistant did the 
rest. As often as possible I would clear out of the office on 
the pretext of inspecting the branch offices. I would call on one 
or two in the heart of town — just to establish an alibi — then duck 
into a movie. After the movie I would drop in on another branch 
manager, report to headquarters, and then home. Sometimes I 
spent the afternoon in an art gallery or at the 42nd Street Lib- 
Sometimes I called on Ulric or else visited a dance hall. 
I got ill more and more often, and for longer stretches at a time. 
Things were definitely riding to a fall. 

Mona encouraged my delinquency. She had never liked me 
in the role of employment manager. ‘You should be writing,’ she 
would say. ‘Fine,’ I would retort, secretly pleased but putting up 
a battle to salve my conscience. ‘Fine! but what will we live on?’ 

‘Leave that to meV 

‘But we can’t go on swindling and bamboozling people for- 
ever,’ 

^Swindling? Anybody I borrow from can well afford to lend 
the money. I’m doing them a favour.’ 

I couldbni’t see it her way but I would give in. After all, I had 
no better solution to offer. To wind up the argument I would 
always say: ‘Well, I’m not quitting yetJ 

Now and then, on one of these stolen holidays, we would end 
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living in Orphic times we would speak of it as 
new order of gods, meaning, if you like, the investiture oi a 
and greater consciousness, something even beyond cosmic 
consciousness, I look upon the Oracles of Nostrai^mus as fte f 
work of an aristocratic spirit. It has meaning only for true 
individuals, , . , To get back to the Vulgar Advent, excuse my 
circumlocutiousness! The phrase so widely used today— the 
common man — strikes me as an utterly meaningless one. There 
is no such animal. If the phrase has any meaning at all, and I 
diink Nostradamus certainly implied as much when he spoke of 
the Vulgar Advent, it means that all that is abstract and negative, 
or retrogressive, has now assumed dominion. Whatever the com- 
mon man is or is not, one thing is certain — he is the* very 
antithesis of Christ or Satan. The term itself seems to imply 
absence of allegiance, absence of faith, absence of guiding 
principle— or even instinct. Democracy, a vague, empty word, 
simply denotes the confusion which the common man has 
ushered in and in w^hich he flourishes like the weed. One might 
as well say — mirage, illusion, hocus-pocus. Have you ever 
thought that it may be on this note— on the rise and dominion 
of an anacephalic body — that history wall end? Perhaps we will 
have to begin ail over again from where the Cro-Magnon man 
left off. One thing seems highly evident to me, and that is that 
the note of doom and destruction, which figures so heavily in all 
prophecies, springs from the certain knowledge that the historical 
or world element in man’s life is but transitory. The seer knows 
how, why and where we got off the track. He knows further that 
there is little to be done about it, so far as the great mass of 
humanity is concerned. History must run its course, we say, 
True, but only? Because history is the myth, the true myth, o 
s man’s fall made manifest in time. Man’s descent into the illusor_ 
realm of matter must continue until there is nothing left to do f 
" but swim up to the surface of reality — and live in file light of 
everlasting truth. The men of spirit constantly exhort us to 
hasten the end and commence anew. Perhaps that is why they 
are called paracletes, or divine advocates. Comforters, if you like. 
They never exult in the coming of catastrophe, as mere prophets 
sometimes do. They indicate, and usually illustrate by their lives, 
how we may convert seeming catastrophe to divine ends. That is 
to say, they show us, those of us who are ready and aware, how to 
adapt and attune ourselves to a reality which is permanent and 
indestructible. They make their appeal, . . 

At this point Karen signalled me to stop. ^Christ, man,’ h 
exclaimed, ‘what a pity you aren’t living in the Middle Ages! You 
would have made one of the great Schoolmen. You’re a meta- 
physician, by crikey. You ask a question and you answer it like a , 
master of dialectic,’ He paused a moment to draw a deep breath. 
‘Tell me something,’ he said, putting a hand on my shoulder 
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up on Second Avenue, New York. It was amazing. the number 
of friends I had in this quarter. All Jews, of course, and most of 
them cracked. But lively company. After a bite at Papa Mosko- 
Witz’s wc would go to the Cafe Royal. Here you were sure to 
find anyone you were looking for, 

; One evening as we were strolling along the Avenue, just as 
I was about to peer into a bookshop window to have another 
look at Dostoievs^— his photo had been hanging in this same 
window for years-— who should greet us but an old friend of 
Arthur Raymond. Nahoum Yood, no less. Nahoum Yood was a 
short, fiery man who wrote in Yiddish. He had a face like a sledge- 
hammer. Once you saw it you never forgot it. When he spoke it 
was always a rush and a babble; the words literally tripped over 
one another. He not only spluttered like a fire-cracker but he 
'dribbled and drooled at the same time. His accent, that of the 
*Litwik% was atrocious. But his smile was golden — ^like Jack 
Johnson’s. It gave his face a sort of Jack-o’-Lantem twist. 

I never saw him in any other condition but effervescent. He 
had always just discovered something wonderful, something mar- 
vellous, somedung unheard of. In unloading himself he ^ways 
gave you a spritz batli, gratis. But it was worth it. This fine spray 
which he emitted between his front teeth had the same stimu- 
lating effect that a needle bath has. Sometimes with the spritz 
bath came a few caraway seeds. 

Snatching the book which I was carrying under my arm, he 
shouted: ‘^^at are you reading? Ah, Hamtm, Good! Beautiful 
writer.’ He hadn’t even said, ‘How are you’ yet. ‘We must sit 
down somewhere and talk. Where are you going? Have you had 
dinner? I’m hungry,’ 

‘Excuse me,’ I said, ‘but I want to have a look at Dostoievsky.’ 

I left him standing there talking excitedly to Mona with both 
hands (and feet). I plunked myself in front of Dostoievsky’s por- 
' trait, as I had done before many a time, to study his familiar 
physiognomy anew. I thought of my friend Lou Jacobs who 
used to doff his hat every time he passed a statue of Shakespeare. 
It was something more than a bow or salute I made to Dostoi- 
evslcy. It was more like a prayer, a prayer that he would unlock 
the secret of revelation. Such a plain, homely face, he had. So 
Slavic, so moujik-like. The face of a man who might pass un- 
noticed in a crowd. (Nahoum Yood looked much more the writer 
than did the great Dostoievslq^.) I stood there, as always, trying 
to penetrate the mystery of the being lurking behind the doughy 
mass of features. All I could read clearly was sorrow and obsti- 
nacy. A man who obviously preferred the lowly life, a man fresh 
from prison. I lost myself in contemplation. Finally I saw only the 
artist, the tragic, unprecedented artist who had created a verit- 
able pantheon of characters, figures such as had never been heard 
of before and never would be again, each one of them more real, 
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living in Orphic times we would speak of it as the coming of a 
new order of gods, meaning, if you like, the investiture of a new 
and greater consciousness, something even beyond cosmic 
consciousness. I look upon the Oracles of Nostradamus as the 
work of an aristocratic spirit. It has meaning only for true 
individuals. . . . To get back to the Vulgar Advent, excuse my 

drcumlocudousness! The phrase so widely used today ^the 

common man— strikes me as an utterly meaningless one. There 
ts no such animal. If the phrase has any meaning at all, and I 
think Nostradamus certaiidy implied as much when he spoke of 
"^^l^^r Advent, it means that all that is abstract and negative 
or retrogressive, has now assumed dominion. Whatever the, com- 
mon. tnsn is or is notj one tiling is cert3in“~"Iie is tlie' very 
antithesis of Christ or Satan. The term itself seems to imply 
absence of allegiance, absence of faith, absence of guiding 
pnnciple — or even instinct. Democracy, a vague, empty word, 
Simply denotes the confusion which the common man has 
ushered in and in which he flourishes like the weed. One might 
as well say— mirage, illusion, hocus-pocus. Have you ever 
thought that it may be on this note — on the rise and domim’on 
of an anacephalic body— that history will end? Perhaps we will 
hwe to begin all over again from where the Cro-Magnon man 
left off. One thmg seems highly evident to me, and that is that 
the note of doom and destruction, which figures so heavUy in all 
propheaes, springs from the certain knowledge that the historical 
or world element in man’s life is but transitory. The seer knows 
how, why and where we got off the track. He knows further that 
Acre IS little to be done about it, so far as the great mass oi 
humamty is concerned. History must run its course, we say, 
f n* Because history is the myth, the true myth, of 
man s fdl made manifest in time. Man’s descent into the illusory 
realm of matter must continue until there is nothing left to do 
but swim up to the surface of reality — and live in the light of 
everlasting truth. The men of spirit constantly exhort us to 
hasten the end and commence anew. Perhaps that is whv thev 
Me called paracletes, or divine advocates. Comforters, if you like 
They never ex^t in the coming of catastrophe, as mere prophets 
sometimes do. They indicate, and usually illustrate by their fives 
how we may convert seeming catastrophe to divine ends That is 
to say, they show us, those of us who are ready and aware, howte 

woiffd have made one of the great Schoolmen. You’re a meta- ■ 

Ste?of yoti answer it like a ' 

‘Tell dialectic. He paused a moment to draw a deep breath. 
Tell me somethmg,’ he said, putting a hand on my shouldTr 
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‘Don’t you think we ought to see them at least and tell them 
we’re quitting?’ 

‘I’ll leave a note/ I said. ‘I’m too disgusted to prolong matters. 
I don’t feel that we owe them a thing.’ 

It took us an hour to clean the bedroom sufficiently to be com- 
fortable for the night. At that we had to sleep between soiled 
sheets. No matter what one touched, it was out of order. To pull 
the shade down was like working out a mathematical problem. 
1 came to the conclusion that the two of them were suffering 
from a mild case of dementia. Just as I was about to turn in I 
noticed on the shelf above the bed a row of hat boxes and shoe 
boxes. On each one was written an index number, indicating the 
size, colour and condition of the hat or shoes. I opened them to 
see if they really contained hats and shoes. They did. None of 
them were in a condition to be worn by anyone but a panhandler. 
This was the last straw for me. i 

‘I tell you/ I groaned, ‘that guy’s batty. Crazy as a loon.’ 

We rose early, unable to sleep because of the bedbugs. We 
took a quick shower, examined our clothes thoroughly to make 
sure they were not infested, and prepared to decamp. I was just 
in the mood to write a note. I decided it should be a good one, 
because I intended never to see the two of them again. I looked 
around for a suitable piece of paper. Catching sight of a big map 
on the wall, I ripped it down and, using the end of a broom 
handle which I dipped in a pot of paint, I scrawled a farewell in 
hieroglyphics tall enough to be read thirty yards away. With the 
back of my hand I shoved the things on the big work table on to 
the floor. I placed the map on the table and in the centre of it I 
dumped a pile of the most ancient, the most reeking, garbage. I 
. was sure he wouldn’t miss that. I took a final look about, so as 
to retain a lasting impression of the scene. I walked to the door, 
then suddenly turned back. One more thing was needed — a 
postscriptum to the note. Choosing a sharp-pointed pencil I 
wrote in a microscopic hand: ‘To be filed under C, for catarrh, 
cleanHness, cantharides, cowbells. Chihuahua, Cochin-China, 
constipation, curlicues, crinology, cacchination, co-terminous, 
cow-flop, cicerone, cockroaches, cimex lectularius, cemeteries, 
crapes Suzette, corn-fed hogs, citrate of magnesia, cowries, 
cornucopia, castration, crotchets, cuneiform, cistern, cognomen, 
Cockaigne, concertina, cotyleddons, crapulated. cosine, creasote, 
crupper, copulation, Ciytemnestra, Czoigosz — and Blue Label 
catsup.’ 

My one re^et, as we descended the stairs, was that I couldn’t 
leave my calling card on the table too. 

We had a jolly little breakfast in a lunch wagon opposite the 
Tombs during which we discussed our future, which was a 
complete blank. 

‘Why don’t you go to a movie this afternoon?’ said Mona. 
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crew. FinaUy they were doubled up vdth laughter. Nahoum Yood 
S so much as cracked a smUe. He finished with a dead pan 
look jn the midst of gales of laughter, ^ 

‘Now/ he said% turning his back on his audience and grasping 
us each by the arm>/now we wiU go.somewhere and hear gime 
music. I know a little place on Hester Street, m a cellar. Rou- 
manian gypsies. We will have a Httle wine and some Mystenwn, 
yes? You have money? I have only twenty-three cents.’ He smiled 
again, this time like a huge cranberry pie. On the way he was 
constantly tipping his hat to this one and that. Sometimes he 
would stop and engage a friend in earnest conversation for a few 
minutes. ‘Excuse me,’ he would say, nmning back to us breath- 
less, ‘but I thought maybe I could borrow a little money. That 
was the editor of a Yiddish paper— but he’s even broker than I 
am. You have a little money, yes? Next time I will treat.’ 

At the Roumanian place I ran into one of my ex-messengers, 
Dave Olinski. He used to work as a night messenger in the Grand 
Street office. I remembered him well because the night the office 
was robbed and the safe turned upside down, Olinsld had been 
beaten to within an inch of his life. (As a matter of fact, I had 


taken it for granted that he was dead.) It was at his own request 
that I had put him in that office; because it was a foreign quarter, 
V and because he could speak^ about eight languages, Olinski 
\ thought he would earn a lot in tips. Everybody detested him, 
mcluding the men he worked with. Every time I ran into him he 


would chew my ear off about Tel Aviv. It was always Tel Aviv 
and Boulogne-sur-Mer. (He carried about with him post cards 
of all the ports the boats had stopped at. But most of the cards 
were of Tel Aviv.) Anyway, before the ‘accidents’, I once sent 
him to Canarsie, where there was a *plage\ I used the word ^plage* 
because every time Olinski spoke of Boulogne-sur-Mer, he men- 
tioned the bloody ^plage* where he had gone bathing. 

Since he left our employ, he was telling me, he had become 
an insurance salesman. In fact, we hadn’t exchkjged more than 
a few words when he began tr^g to sell me a policy. Much as 
I disliked the fellow, I made no move to shut him off. I thought 
it might do him good to practise on me. So, much to Nahoum 
Yood’s disgust, I let him babble on, pretending that perhaps I 
would also want accident, health and fire insurance too. Mean- 
while, Olinski had ordered drinks and pastry for us. Mona had 
left the table to engage the proprietress in conversation. In the 
midst of it a lawyer named M^inie Hirsch walked in — ^another 
friend of Arthur Raymond. He was passionate about music, and 
particularly passionate about Scriabin. It took Olinski, who had 
been drawn into the conversation against his will, qmte a while 
to understand who it was we were talking about. When he learned 
ffiat it was only a composer he showed profound disgust. 
Shouldn’t we go maybe to a quieter place, he wondered. I ex- 
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the third day thereafter his mother arrived v«th a faend of long 
Standing. Our conversations took qmte another 
Karen’s motherl A majestic crcamre in whose person were 
u* d!vi'r‘;e aualities of niatriarch> hctaera and goddess. 

not. Ni man„»h.t ™ 
dointr she radiated warmth; her ringing laugh dissolved tdl prob- 
fems aS onrof her confidence, trust, benevolence. She was 
SdveXoSand through, yet never arrogant or aggressive 
nivinina instantly what you were endeavouring to say, gave 
herarofoval before the words were out of your mouth. She was 
n nure radiant spirit in a most enchantingly carnal form. _ 
The’ man she had brought along was a meUow sort of rndm- 
nf idealistic temperament, who ran for Governor now and 
. Sand tSfdvvay? defeated. He talked of world affairs with 
knowledge and insight, always in a dispassionate way and with 
KuS: He had been in Wilson’s entourage at VersaiUes, he 
toew Smuts of South Africa, and he had been an 
of Eusene V. Debs. He had translated obscure works of pre- 
Socratic Greeks, was an expert chess player, and had wntten a 
book on the origins and evolution of the game. The more h 
talked the more I was impressed by the multimdmous facets of 
' his oersonality. The places he had been to! — Tib«, Arabia, 
Eastw TslUd! Tierra del Fuego, Lake Tidcaca, Greenland, 
Mongolia. And what friends he had made of ^e most divers 
sort— during the course of his travels! I recalled these: Kipling, 

■ Marcel Proust, Maeterlinck, Rabindranath Tagore, Alexander 
Berkman, the Archbishop of Canterbmy, 

Henri Rousseau, Max Jacob, Aristide Brian^ Thomas Edison 
Isadora Duncan, Charlie Chaplin, Eleanora Duse. . . . 

To sit down to table with him was hke attending a banquet 
given by Socrates. Among other things he was a connoisseur ot 
wines. He made sure that we ate well and drank well, larding the 
dinner talk with such comestible delicacies as the great plagues, 
the hidden meanings of the Aztec alphaUt, the military s^ategy 
of Attila, the miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, the life of Sada- 
kichi Hartman, the magic lore of the Druids, the irmer workings 
of the financial clique which rulp tp woild, the visions of 
William Blake, and so on. He spoke of the dead with the same 
intimate tenderness as of the living. He was at home in all chines, 
all epochs of mankind. He knew the habits of birds and snakes, 
he was an expert on constitutional law, he invented chess proD-’ 
' lems, he had written treatises on the drift of the continents, on 
international law, on ballistics, on the art of healing. ^ 

Karen’s mother provided the spice. She had a ringing Jaugf. 
which was infectious. No matter what the subject under discus- 
sion, she could make it appetizing by her comments. Her learning 
seemed almost as prodigious as her consort’s, but she earned it 
lightly. Karen suddenly seemed like an adolescent who had not 
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r/ul before long/ he ansTrerecL ‘A great 'ironn ?ro- 
uietia , , / 

MacGregor burrt in under his breath: Tcrget iti You hare 
no time to read anyvi^r/ 

‘May I borro"/^ through?’ I athed. 

■'Of course.’ said i cny Iviauren "Flf make you a present of it/ 
MacGregor, to excuse himself, inquired if it svere a mjsticd 
y/ori'^He v;asn’t a damned bit interested- of course- but he saw 
that icny IAzutqt svas not an idiot- 

told that it w'as a philosophy cf history'- he mumbled' 
all yours!’ 

_ We load a c^ple of drii^ts '.^kh Tony Msurer, and by iMs 
ime I v/as feeling rather high. It -^-as jutt dawning on me that 
ve might have a very good evenina, or dinner at I'-a^u ch"? TriV 
was the fuU name.'l liked the wtind ofit: 

Which bed-time story do they like best.'’ I a^ked 
‘Something about the three bears.’ 

‘You mean Goldilocks and the Three Bear^'' Whv m-u; T 
know that timg badiwards. You know. I’m just tbi^^klng^l 
hov/ would the night after rext do^’ ^ 

abmle of''wine aW of course, but if you could bring 

c2.^ appreciate it. A French viinl 

^asiest Thing in the world! I’ll bring n.vo or three > 

£avo^ wm^yol^Don’^gettig^ ^ ® 

‘It’s a bargain Arfn ® ^ Ptit the kids to bed.’ 

«b°tit ihl threelieam!?!^’''^ 


7 enr 

Henry— but no dirty v/arld’ 


— ^in a ^mote^omL^f MacGregor and Tiix 

The boy is five and th5 The kids are in fine fettle. 

yomgsters but rathtr^rcOTdoS^I’mT ^ 
tight before the kids are ^ 

while waiting for dinner and^nr,^?'^' Aiartinis 

v/hich I brought along, sampling the Chamberlin 

but easy to fotSfat'^s ^ beauty, 

I detect so far is thaVlhe’s ^^^wback 

• the kids. They keM on^re^^d^^® smoothly. I feci at home with 
them the story of thre^bra promised to teU 

time story, I stretch the meL?ou?ac'’?”°'^“?‘^‘^’' 

groggy.Ican’tremcmberhow!h?iSto%beSs'’” ' 
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rho was a Greek and an ex-mestler, had OUnsW by the scat of 
le pants and was giving him the bum’s rush. The propnettess 
iiook her fist in his face as he ^went through the doorv/ay head 
rst In the street the Greek went through his pockets, extracted 
few bills, brought them to the proprietress who made change 
Dr him and threw the remaining coins at Oiinski who was now 
n his hands and knees, behaving as if he Imd the cramps. 
‘That’s a terrible way to treat a person,’ said Mona, 

Tt is, but he seems to invite it,’ I replied, 

^ou shoul^’t have egged him on — ^it was cruel,’ 

T admit it, but he’s a pest. It would have happened anyway/ 
Thereupon I began to narrate my experience with Oiinski. I 
explained how I had humoured him by transferring him from 
)ne office to another. Everywhere it was the same story. He was 
dways beng abused and mistreated — ‘for no reason at all,’ as he 
dways put it, ‘They don’t like me/there,’ he would say, 

.‘You don’t seem to be liked anywhere,’ I finally told him one 
iay. ‘Just what is it that’s eating you up?’ I remember well the 
iook he gave me when I fired that at him. ‘Come on,’ I said, ‘tell 
me, because this is your last chance/ 

To my amazement, here is what he said; ‘Mr Miller, I have 
too much ambition to make a good messenger. I should have a 
more responsible position. With my education I wotdd make a 
good manager. I could save the company money. I could bring 
in more business, make things more efficient/ 

‘Wait a minute,’ I interrupted* ‘Don’t you know that you 
haven’t a chance in the world to become a manager of a branch 
office? You’re crazy. You don’t even know how to speak Enghsh, 
let alone those eight other languages you’re always talking about. 
You don’t know how to get along with your neighbour. You’re a 
nuisance, don’t you understand that? Don’t tell me about your 
grand ideas for the future . . . teU me just one thing . . . how did 
you happen to become what you are . . . such a danmed unholy 
pesti I mean.’ 

Oiinski blinked like an owl at thi^ . . . ‘Mr Miller,’ he began 
Vou must know that I am a good person, that I try hard to. , . / 
‘HorseshitT I exclaimed. ‘Now tell me honestly, whv did Vo’u 
ever leave Tel AvivV ^ ^ 

‘Because I wanted to make something of myself, that’s the 
truth.’ 

‘And you couldn’t do that in Tel Aviv--or Botdogne-sur- 
Mer?’ 

He gave a wry smile. Before he could put in a word I con- 
tmued: ‘Did you get along with your parents? Did you have any 
close friends there? Wait a minute’~I held up my hand to head 
off his answer— ‘did anybody in the whole world ever tell you 
that he liked you? Answer vie thatr 
He was silent. Not crushed, just baffled, 
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‘Never mind, I’U lend you my things. You’ve got to wear old 

clothes here. You’ll see.’ • , . 

He looked pointedly at Herbie. ‘Eh, Herbie? 

I had arrived on the afternoon train. It was now getting on 
to dark, ‘Change yotir dothesj Hen, and we’ll take a brisk mkc. 
Dinner won’t be ready till seven. Got to work up an appetite, you 


said Herbie, ‘we’re going to have chicken tonight.’ 

And in the next breath he asked me if I were a good runner, 
George gave me a sly wink, ‘He’s crazy about games. Hen, 
When I met them at the foot of the stairs I was handed a big 
stick. ‘Better wear your gloves/ said Herbie, 

He threw me a big woollen mufher. 

‘AH set?’ says George, ‘Come on, let’s hurry/ And he starts off 
at a recording-breaking clip, 

‘Why the hurry?’ said 1. ‘Wliere are we going? 

‘Down by the station/ said Herbie. 

‘And what’s down there?’ 

‘You’ll see. Won’t he, George?’ 

The station was a dismal, forlorn affair. A line of freight cars 
were standing there, waiting for milk cans, no doubt. 

‘Listen/ said George, slowing up a bit to keep in step with me, 
‘the idea is to take the lead. You know what I mean!’ He talked 
rapidly, mumbling the words, as if there were something secre- 
tive connected with our actions. ‘Up to now there’s been iust 
Herbie and me; we’ve had to make our own fun. Nothing to 
worry about, Hen. You’D get on to it quick enough. Just follow 
me.* 

V I was more than ever baffled by this quixotic piece of informa- 
J tion. As we hopped along Herbie became positively electrified. 
He gabbled like an old turkey cock. 

George opened the door of the station softly, stealthily, and 
peered inside. An old drunk was snoozing away on the bench. 
‘Here/ said George, grabbing my hat and stuffing an old cap in 
my hand, ‘wear this!* He shoves a crazy looking contraption on 
his own head and pins a badge on his coat. 'You stay here/ he, 
commands, ‘and I’ll open shop. Do just as Herbie does and you’U 
be aU right.’ 

As George ducks into the office and opens the ticket window 
Herbie pulls me by the hand. 'This is it. Hen/ says he, going up 
to the window where George is already standing, pretending to 
make up the train schedule. 

‘Sir, I v/ould like to buy a ticket,/ says Herbie in a timid voice. 
‘A ticket to where?’ says George, frowning, YVe’ve got all kinds 
of tickets here. Do you want first, second, or third class? Let’s 
see, the Weehawken Express pulls out of here in about eight 
minutes. She’s making a connection with the Denver and JRio 
Grande at Omaha Junction. Arjy baggage?^ 
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*Stay right here! I^U be back in a minute!’ She ran towards 
the station master’s office. 

‘Quick!’ says George, ‘let’s get the hell out of here!’ The two 
of us gabbed the handle of the baby carriage and staned running. 
Herbie stood there a moment, unfastening his bonnet^ then he 
too took to his heels. 

‘Good work, Herbie,’ said George, when we got safely out of 
sight. ‘Let’s rehearse this tonight. Hen’ll give you a new spiel, 
won’t you Hen?’ 

‘I don’t want to be the baby any more,’ said Herbie. 

‘Ail right,’ said George amiably, ‘we’ll let Hen ride in the 
carriage/ 

‘If I can squeeze in, you mean/ 

‘We’ll squeeze you in, if we have to use a sledge-hammer/ 

But after dinner that night we got new ideas, better ones, we 
thought. We lay awake till midnight discussing plans and 
projects. 

Just as we were dozing off, George Marshall suddenly sat up. 

‘Are you awake, Hen?’ he says. 

I groaned. 

|Tlicre’s something I forgot to ask you/ 

‘What’s that?’ I mumbled, fearing to wake myself up. 

‘Una . . . Una Gifford! You haven’t said a word about her all 
this time. What’s the matter, aren’t you in love with her any 
more?’ : 

‘Jesus!’ r groaned, ‘what a thing to ask me in the middle of 
the mght/ 


T know, Hen, I’m sorry, I just want to know if you still love 
her/ 

‘You know the answer/ 1 replied. 

‘Good, I thought so. O.K., Hen, good-night!’ 

Good-night!’ said Herbie. 

‘Good-nighti’ said I, 

I tried to fail back to sleep but it was impossible. I lay there 
stanng at the ceihng and thinking of Una Gifford. After a while 
^ system. 

you still awake, George?’ I called softly. 

''i ^ said. 

He t closed his eyes, obviously. 

‘I anything. Any little crumb will do,' 

anSg to teU.^’ ^ 

^ “P something!’ 

nght, Hen, I U do that for you. Hold on a minute. Let me 


^ ^ f^^tastic story,’ 

==.pw“few “ta™; b“”da’ 
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O’Rourke. It was to the East Side I always came when I w^ted 
to be stirred to the roots. It was like coming home. 

Sas farnmar in a way beyond all knowmg. It was almost as rf I 
ted toown the world of the ghetto m a previous incarnation. The 
auality that got me most of all was the pullulation. Everything 
warsttuggliSg towards the light in glonous profusion. Every- 
burgeoned and gleamed, just as in the murky ^nvases of 
RerA^randt. One was constantly being surprised, often by the 
homeliest trifles. It was the world of my childhood wherein com- 
mon everyday objects acquired a sacred character. These 
poor despised aliens were living with the discarded objects of a 
wwld which had moved on. For me they were living out a past 
which had been abruptly stifled. Their bread was still a good 
bread which one could eat without butter or jam. Their kerosene 
lamps gave their rooms a holy glow. The bed always loomed 
large and inviting, the furniture was old but comfortable. It was 
a constant source of wonder to me how clean and orderly were 
the interiors of these hideous edifices which seemed to be 
crumbling to bits. Nothing can be more elegant than a bare 
poverty-stricken home which is clean and fiilly of peace. I saw 
hundreds of such homes in my search for vagrant boys. Many of 
these unexpected scenes we came upon in the dead of night were 
like illustrated pages from the Old Testament. We entered, 
looking for a delinquent boy or a petty thiefj and we left feeling 
. "tot we had broken bread with the sons of Israel. The parents 
no knowledge whatever, usually, of the world which their 
• t dren had penetrated in joining the messenger force. Hardly 
' any of them had ever set foot in an office building. They had 
been transferred from one ghetto to another without even 
glimpsing the world in benveen. The desire sometimes seized 


me to escort one of these parents to the floor of an Exchange 
where he could observe his son running back and forth like a fire 
engine amid the wild pandemonium created by the crazy stock- 
brokers, an exciting and lucrative game which sometimes 
permitted the boy to make seventy-five dollars in a single week. 
Some of these ‘boys’ still remained boys though they had reached 
the age of thirty or forty and were the possessors, some of them, 
of blocks of reil estate, farms, tenement houses or packs of gilt- 
edge bonds. Many of them had bank accounts running above ten 
thousand dollars. Yet they remained messenger boys, would 

remain messenger boys until they died What an incongruous 

world for an immigrant to be plunged into! I could scarcely make 
head or tail of it myself. With all the advantages of an American 
upbringing had I not (in my twenty-eighth year) been obliged to 
seek this lowest of all occupations? And was it not with extreme 
difficulty tot I succeeded in earning sixteen or seventeen dollars 
a week? Soon I would be leaving this world to make my way as a 
writer, and as such I would become even more helpless than the 
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‘Stay right here! I'll be back in a minute!’ She ran towards 
the station master’s office. 

‘Quick!’ says George, ‘let’s get the hell out of here!’ The two 
jf us grabbed the handle of the baby carriage and started running. 
Herbie stood there a moment, unfastening his bonneq then he 
too took to his heels. 

‘Good work, Herbie,’ said George, when we got safely out of 
sight. .‘Let’s rehearse this tonight. Hen’U give you a new spiel, 
won’t you Hen?’ 

T don’t want to be the baby any more,’ said Herbie. 

‘All right,’ said George amiably, Ve’ii let Hen ride in the 


carriage.’ 

Tf I can squeeze in, you mean.’ 

‘We’ll squeeze you in, if we have to use a sledge-hammer.’ 

But after dinner that night we got new ideas, better ones, we 
thought. We lay awake till midnight discussing plans and 
projects. 

Just as wc were dozing off, George Marshall suddenly sat up. 

‘Are you awake, Hen?' he says. 

I groaned. 

‘There’s something I forgot to ask you,’ 

‘What’s that?’ I mumbled, fearing to wake myself up. 

‘Una . . . Una Gifford! You haven’t said a word about her all 
this time. What’s the matter, aren’t you in love with her any 
more?’ 

‘Jesus!* I groaned, Svhat a thing to ask me in the middle of 
the night,’ 

‘I know, Hen, Vm sorry, I just want to know if you still love 
her.’ 

‘You know the answer,’ i replied. 

‘Good, I thought so. O.K., Hen, good-nighti’ 

‘Good-night!’ said Herbie. 

‘Good-night 1’ said I. 

I tried to fall back to sleep b ut it was impossible. I lay there 
staring at the ceiling and thinking of Una Gifford. After a while 
I decided to get it out of my system. 

‘Are you still awake, George?’ I called softly. 

‘You want to know if I saw her lately, don’t you?’ he said. 

He hadn’t closed his eyes, obviously. 

‘Yeah, I would. Tell me anything. Any little crumb will do.^ 

‘I wish I could, Hen, I know how you feel, but there just isn’t 
anything to tell.’ 

^Christ, don’t say that! Make up something!’ 

‘All right, Hen, I’ll do that for you. Hold on a minute. Let tne 
think. . . / 


‘Something simple,’ I said. ‘I don’t want a fantastic story.’ 
Listen, Hen, this is no lie: I know she loves you. I can’t 
explain how I know, but I do.’ 
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TOtch. I stood, at the cross-roads for almost a half-hoiir. I had 
doused the lantern, of course. ‘The fool!' I thought to myself. 
He won't be happy until he knocks her up/ 

Finally I heard them coming, ‘Well^ any luck this time?' I 
asked, after we had seen Kitty oft. 

^ George groaned, ^'Lcfs go down to the river, I think I've got 
blood all-over me/ . - 

‘Oi yoi!' 1 whistled, .‘So that's it! Now you’re really in for it ^ 

' soon/ said George.* 

What? Are you going to leave her in the ditch?' 

• ^She .won’t tell on me, I made her promise/ 

I’m not thinking of you, you bastard, I’m thinking of her ' 

Uh, we can fe It up when she comes to the city,’ said Georse 
I know a medical student who’ll do the trick.’ ° ' 

‘Supposing she gets a haemorrhage?’ 

■ ' George. ‘She’s too healthy,’ 

We didn t speak for a while, 

George suddenly. ‘I’ve been thinking it over. 
Hen. I think the best thing is for you to see her yourself. I might 
only make a mess of it’ r imgni 

‘You bastard!’ 

Another streak of silence. 

housc'!^'^ ^ ^ the 

out^?r*4"lcome.’ tvear 



ir^zr -, .^'^y tt^ena something them’ 

. ‘O.K.,’ said George. 

After a pause, he added: 

Don’t thi^ I’m not grateftil for al! you’ve done ’ 

‘I’m ‘Some day you can take care of wie ’ 

I m sorry about Una ... I really don’t. . . 

I cut him short. ‘Forget it!’ 

<r^ to lose her, Hen.’ 

‘TWs r“- giving her up.’ 

‘L George, 

months now.’ They’ve been engaged for three 

you oould keep such a tiling 
him.’ it would blow over. I’m sure she’s not in love with 

‘But she might marry him just to spite me,’ I retorted. 
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?een'a terrifying figure to us boys, always cracking that long 
vhip in our faces, and threatening eternal damnation, fire and 
irimstone. Lashing his horse furiously when it shpped on the ic^ 
lavement, raising his fist to heaven and imploring God to pumsh 
IS for our wickedness. What misery we inflicted on him m those 
lays! ‘Crazy George! Crazy GeorgeP we shouted until we were 
Dlue in the face. Then we would fling snow-balls at him, icy, 
packed snow-b^s, which sometimes struck him between the eyes 
and made him dance with rage. And while he chased one of us 
like a demon another would steal his vegetables or fruit, or dump 
a sack of potatoes into the gutter. Nobody knew how he had 
become that way. He had been preaching the word of God from 
his wagon ever since he was bom, it seemed. He was like one of 
the prophets of old, and as filthy as some of the great Biblical 


prophets. 

Twenty years had passed since I last saw George Denton. And 
here he was again, telling me about Jesus, the Light of the World. 
‘And He that sent me,^ said George, ‘is with tnel the Father hath 


not left me alone; for I do always those things that please 
Him ... Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free. Amen, brother! May God’s grace abide in you and protect 
your 

There was little sense asking a man like George what had 
happened to him during aU these years. His days had probably 
passed like a dream. It was plain to see that he took no thought 
for the morrow. He was stifl roaming about the city with his 
horse and wagon, quite as if the automobile did not exist. The 


whip was lying beside him on the floor — ^it was inseparable from 
him. 


1 thought I would offer him a cigarette. Mona had a bottle 
of port in her hand. 

‘The IGngdom of God,’ said George, raising his hand in 
protest, ‘is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and Joy in the Holy Ghost. ... It is good neither to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine, not any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended or is made weak.’ 

Pause whilst Mona and myself take a sip of port. 

Continuing as if he saw not nor heard me, George spouted: 
Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in- you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? 
Ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s. Amen! Amenl’ 

Not derisively but softly and easily I began to laugh— out of 
intoxication with the Holy Writ. George didn’t mind. He went 
on babbling, Just as of old. Never addressed us as persons but 
rather as vessels into which he was pouring the blessed milk of 
the Holy Virgin. Of the material objects which surrounded him 
his eyes saw nothing. One room was like another to him, and 




*Ahd when are you going to pay your bill?’ she added, • 

To everyone’s astonishment, Arthur Raymond replied: *How 
much is it?’ Fishing into his pocket he brought up a roll of bills 
and peeled off the amount due, 

^Didn’t expect that, did you?’ he said, looking around like a 
bantam cock. He got up, went to the kitchen, and crossed his 
name off the, list. 

‘And now I’ve got another surprise for you,’ he said, requesting 
that drinks be served all arotmd, ‘A month from today I’m giving 
a' concert Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Ravel, Prokofieff ' and 
Stravinsky* You’re all invited to come — it’s on me. My last 
appearance, so to say. After that I’m going to work for the 
Communist Party. And I don’t care what happens to my hands, 
I’m through with this sort of Ufe, I’m going to do something 
constructive. Yes sirP and he banged his fist on the table.’ ^Fratn 
notv on I disotvn you alL* 

As he sailed out he turned round to deliver this: ‘Don’t forget 
tlic concert! PH send you seats up front.’ 

From the time that Arthur Raymond delivered himself oftMs 
declaration things took a definite turn for the worse. All our 
creditors seemed to descend on us at once, and not only the 
creditors but the police and the lawyer whom Maude had 
engaged to collect the back alimony. It would begin, in the early 
morning with the iceman pounding furiously on our door and we 
prctenchng to be sound asleep or out, /^ernoons, it would 
be the grocer, the delicatessen man or one of the bootleggers 
rapping on the front window. In the evening, trying to pass 
himself off as a client, would come a process server or a plain 
clothes man. Finally the landlord began to dun us for the rent, 
threatening to haul us to court if we didn’t pay up. It was enough 
to give one the jitters. Sometimes we felt so done up that we 
would close the joint and go to a movie. 

One night the old trio— Osiecki, O’Shaughnessy and Andrews 
—arrived with three girls from the Follies. This was towards 
midnight and they were already lit up like ocean liners. It was 
one of those nights when just our intimate friends were on hand. 
The Follies girls, beautiful, brittle, and extraordinar^l5^vulgar, 
insisted on putting the tables together so that they coifid dance 
on the table tops, do the split, and that sort of thing, Osiecki, 
imagining himself to be a Cossack, kept spinning like a top, to 
otir utter amazement. Hadn’t improved a whit in the interim, of 
course. But he was jollier than usual, and for some queer reason 
fancied himself to be an acrobat. After a few chairs had been 
broken and some crockery smashed, it was suddenly decided that 
we all go to Harlem. Mona, Osiecki and I got into a cab with 
Spud Jason and his Alameda who was carrying on her lap a 
mangy little dog called Fifi, By the time we reached Harlem it 
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[One better than the stable to which he led his horses, (He 
irobably slept with them,) No, he had a mission to fulfil and it 
>rought him joy and forgetfulness. From mom to midnight he 
7as busy spreading God's word. Even in buying his produce he 
ontinued to spread the Gospel. 

What a beautiful, untrammelled existence, I thought to my- 
elf. Mad? Sure he was mad, mad as a bedbug. But in a good 
ray. George never really hurt anyone with that whip. He loved 
o crack it, just to convince nasty little urchins that he was not 
Jtogether a helpless old idiot. 

‘Resist the devil,' said George, ‘and he will flee from you, 
3raw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you, Qeanse your 
lands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye double-minded. . . , 
Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall lift 
^ou up,’ 

‘George,’ I said, quelling the bubble of laughter, ‘you make me 
Teel good. It's so long. . , 

‘Salvation to our God which sirteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb. . . . Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, 
dll we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads.’ 
‘0,K.! Listen, George, do you remem. . . 

‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. The Lamb which is 
in the midst of the Throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.’ 

With this George took out a huge, filthy red poker-dot ker- 
chief and wiped his eyes, then blew bis nose vigorously. ‘Amen! 
Praise God for His saving and keeping power!’ 

He got up and went to the fireplace. On the mantel there was 
lying an unfinished manuscript weighted down by a figurine 
representing a dancing Hindu goddess. George veered round 
quickly and spake: ‘Seal up those things which the seven 
thunders uttered, and write them not. ... In the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God shall be finished, as He hath declared to His 
servants and the prophets.’ 

Just then I thought I heard the horses stirring outside. I went 
to the window to see what was up. George had raised his voice. 
It was almost a shout now which went up from his throat. ‘Who 
shall not hear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name? for Thou 
only art holy,’ 

The horses were tugging the wagon off, the urchins screaming 
with delight and helping themselves as of yore to the fruit and 
vegetables. I beckoned to George to come to the window. He was 
stiU shouting. . . , ‘The waters which thou sawest, where the 
whore sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues. And the ten horns. . . 
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out a nromissory note but he spurned this derisively. When I got 
back to the joint 1 felt so wretched, so beaten, that I almost set 

whm 0>M™ =nd I ford, 
for Miami It was high time. The air was duck with wet, hea^ 
snoSakes-the first snow-faU of the sepon. Our plan was to 
cet on the highway outside Elizabeth, there to catch a car as 
far as Washington where we were to meet Ned. For some reason 
■ of his own Ned was going to Washington by tram. He was takmg 

the ukclele along — ^for morale, ' . 

It was almost dark when we bundled mto a car outside 
Elizabeth. There were five darkies m the car and they were all 
Snored up. We wondered why in heU they were dnving so fast. 
Before long we found out — the rar was of dope and ^e 
Federal men were on their tail. Why they had stopped to pick 
us up we couldn’t figure out. We felt vastly rehewd when a litde 
this side of Philadelphia they slowed down and dumped us out. 

The snow was falling heavily now and a suff gale was blowingj 
an icy gale. Moreover, it was pitch dark. walked a couple 
of miles, our teeth chattering, until we struck a gas sption. It 
was hours before we got another lift, and then only ^ s far 
as Wilmington. We decided to spend the night m that Crod- 

forsaken hole. ^ 

Mindful of my promise I called Mona. She held me on tne 
phone for almost fifteen minutes, the operator butting m every 
so often to remind us that the toll was rising- Things were pretty 
black at her end: she was to appear in court the following day. 
When I hung up I had such a fir of remorse that I was of a 
mind to turn back in the morning. 

‘Come on/ said OWiara. ‘don’t let it get you down. You know 
Mona, she’ll ftnd a way out/ 

I knew that myself hut it didn’t make me feel any better, 

‘Let’s get started bright and early tomorrow/ I said. ‘We can 
be in Miami in three days, if we try/ ^ u a 

The next day, around noon, we walked in on Ned who had 
installed himself in a brv>ken-do^vn hotel for a dollar a night. His 
room was like a setting for Gorky’s Might Lodging. Every other 
window-pane was broken; some were stuffed with rags^ some 
with newspapers. 

The faucets didn’t work, the bed had a straw mattress, and the 
springs had completely given way. There were cobwebs hanging 
. everjnvhere. The smeU of dust was so thick it almost choked us. 
And this was a hotel for ‘white people*. In our glorious capital no 
less. 

We bought some cheese, wine and salami, a good loaf of bread 
and some olives, and moved across the bridge, into Virginia. 
Once across the line, we sat down on the grass under a shady free 
and filled our bellies. Then we stretched out in the warm sun- 
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‘Betterhurry,.GeoTge,orthey’Ugetawayfromyou!’ • 

On^ck as a fiash George ducked for his whip and dashed out 
5nS thts«eet ‘Whoa thlre, Jezebel/ I heard him shout. ‘Whoa 

He v?as back in a jiffy offering us a basket of apples and some 
cauliflower. ‘Accept the blessings of the he smd. Peace 

be with youl Amen;, brotherl Glory, sister! Glory to God in ^e 
Highestr Then he made for bus wagon, flicked the horses with 
his long whip, and waved blessings in all directions. 

It was only after he had been gone some time that I discovered- 
the worn-out Bible which he had forgotten. It was- greasy, 
thumb-marked, fly-bitten; the covers were gone and pages were 
missmg here and there. I had asked for the Bible and I had 
received it. ‘Seek and ye shall find. Ask and it shall be given 
unto you. Knoc^ and it shall be opened.’ I began spouung a bit 
myself. The Scriptures are headier than the strongest wines. I 
opened the Book at random and it fell open to one of my favourite 


passages: 

‘And upon her forehead was a name written, MYSTERY, 
BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS 
AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. 

‘And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus; and when I saw her^ 
I wondered with great admiration. 

‘And the angel said unto me. Wherefore didst thou marvel? 
I will tell thee the mystery of the woman, and of the beast that 
carrieth her, which hath the seven heads and ten horns. 

‘The beast that thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend 
out of Che bottomless pit, and go into perdition; and they that 
dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose names were not written 
in the Book of Life from the foundation of the world, when they 
behold the beast that was, and is not, and yet is.’ 


Listening to religious zealots always makes me hungr^^ and 
thirsty — I mean for the so-called good things of life. A full spirit 
creates an appetite throughout all parts and members of the 
body. George had no sooner left than I began to wonder where 
in this bloody aristocratic quarter I could fed a bakery that sold 
streusel kiichen or jelly doughnuts (Pfann Kiichen) or a good 
rich cinnamon cake which would melt in one’s mouth. After a 
few more glasses of port I began to think of more substantial 
comestibles, such as sauer-braten and potato dumplings with 
fried bread crumbs swimming in a rich spicy black gravy; I 
thought of a tender roast shoulder of pork with fried apples on 
the side, of scallops and bacon as an hors d’oeuvre, of crapes 
Suzette, of Brazil nuts and pecans, of charlotte russe, such as 
they make only in Louisiana. I would have relished anything at 
that moment which, was rich, succulent and savoury. Sinful 
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mouth and ycU. I tried shoving the papers at the passers-by. 

That didn’t work at foolish, I suppose, 

I was standing ‘That’s no way to sell papers^ 

when Mooney ^th this he whirls around, 

he said. Here, watch ^ * ‘F-setTa* Extra! All about the big 
tehing 'g P»P“ 5»t ie gtral «eW5 ms, tmabk 

■ &?S{s'SSY£^^ s. * » 

‘Yell anything, said ^ ^ moving! You’ve got to 

Si Sf » gif rid of'thim before rise nea edlrio. is 

were out summing ihemsd • jjome. An old codger be- 

tas ^ke'fSited^SIifyan^^ 

from tontTback. When he handed it back to me I med to 
fold it neatly so that it wouldn’t look sbopwom. . 

On my way out of the park a cop stopped me t y P P 

wes due ou .he sheets I had sdd 
■'.exa^y seven papers. I bunted up O’Mara, He had done a httl 

but nothing to brag about. 

‘Mooney’s going to be disappointed, he said- • t., „ 

‘I know it. I guess we’re not cut out to peddle papers. 1 
job for kids— or for a hustler like Mooney.’ 

We'had'coffe^s^ doughnuts again. Better than nothing. It 
waTLd and food was whit we needed. All that w^g up 
down, and with a heavy bundle, gave one a toous appeUte. 
I wondered just how long I would be able to ^ 

Later in the day we ran into Mooney again. We apologizeo 

for our inability to do better. « i^nd 

‘Forget about it,’ he said. ‘I understand. Listen, tne lenfl 
you five bucks. Scout around for something better. ^e no 
. cat out for this kind of thing. I’ll see you tomght at _^e lunch 
counter. O.K.?’ He hustled off, waving his hand cheerily. , 
‘That’s what you call a swell guy,’ said O’Mara. Now, b JcsuSj 
we’ve really got to land something. Come on, let s strike outi 
We set off straight ahead, neither of us havmg the f^te« 
notion what we were looking for or how to find it. A few blocK. 
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food, that was what I craved. Sinful food and wines that were 
aphrodisiac. And some excellent Kiimmel to top it off. 

I tried to think of some one at whose house we could be cer- 
tain of getting a good meal. (Most of my friends ate out.) The 
ones that came to mind lived too far away or else were not the 
sort you could bust in on unannounced. Mona of course was all 
for eating in some excellent restaurant, eating until we were 
ready to burst, after which I was to sit and wait until she could 
find some one to pay for the meal. I didn't relish the idea at all. 
Had done it too often. Besides, it had happened to me once or 
twice to sit like that all night waiting for some one to show up 
with the dough. No sir, if we were going to eat well I wanted the 
money for it right in my pocket. 

^How much have we, anyway?' I asked. "Have you looked 
everywhere?' 

About seventy-two cents was all that could be mustered, it 
seemed. Pay day was six days off. I was in no mood — and too 
aungry— to start making the rounds of the telegraph offices just 
bo gather in a few shekels. 

"Let's go to the Scotch bakery,' said Mona. "They serve food 
there. It's very simple but it's substantial. And cheapj^ 

The Scotch bakery was near Borough Hall. A dismal place, 
with marble table tops and sawdust on the floor. The owners 
were dour Presbyterians from the old country. They spoke with 
an accent which reminded me unpleasantly of MacGregor's 
parents. Every syllable they uttered had the clink of small coin, 
the resonance of the bone-yard. Because they were civil and 
proper one was supposed to be grateful for the service they 
rendered. 

We had a concoction of horse's hocks and bloated porridge 
with buttered scones on the side and a thin leaf of unseasoned 
lettuce to garnish it. There was no taste to the food whatever; 
it had been cooked by a sour- faced spinster who had never known 
a day of joy. I would rather have had a bowl of barley soup with 
some matzoth balls in it. Or fried frankfurters and potato salad, 
such as A1 Burger's family indulged in. 

The meal had a most sobering effect. But it left me with the 
aura of intoxication. Somehow I began to get that light, extra- 
dearheaded feeling, that hollow bones and transparent veins set- 
up, in which I Imew an insouciance that was always extra- 
ordinary, Every time the door opened a hideous jangle and 
pimbie assailed our ears. There were two sets of trolley tracks in 
front of the door, a phonograph shop and a radio shop just oppo- 
site, and at the comer a perpetual congestion of traffic. The lights 
were just going on as we rose to leave. I had a toothpick in the 
comer of my mouth which I was chewing complacently, my hat 
was cocked over one ear, and as I stepped towards the curb I 
was aware that it was a wonderfully balmy evening, one of the 
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Ba^ to the oi.n or to put it another way — 

back to me s^eet ot cariv s- irrow >. Mv^na Lives with her family* I 
^ith mine* The only \vay-~~pre mp . — lo solve the economic 
problem. As soon as ]\e a few scories we’ll find a place of 
our own again. ^ 

From the time the old mar leaves for the tailor shop until he 
mturns for - m b ird at u — ever>^ day. Every day we talk 

to each other, Mona and I o. the phone; sometimes we meet 
at noon to have a oire toeeriier m sv^me cheap restaurant. Not ' 
often enc^gh, howev er, t.* pie iso M ma. She’s going mad with 
fear, doubts, jealousy Simihv can t believe that Tm writing day 
m and day out from morn ro dusk ^ ^ 

' V ■ to do ‘research work.’ I 

Jirfyent lo exploit, aU of them demanding 

n 1 running on aU eight 

cylinders nuw, .Uieo . -r , wn lo the machine it just flows W 


my fingers. 

At the moment i'r , 
portrait which Tm cainn 
suspicion that a n.aa na n 


finishing touches to a self- 
j he Failure’. (I haven’t the remotest 

som produce a^bo'ok- b'j’ this wiU 

home^Ts^t ^ parents* 

eve onen forc,iM^rl'''T-K' bidden by the lace cunains, one 

into the clofhpc ^ each time — duck 

thing. Fantastic^^Tcaj^m ^ papers and every- 

I get briilfqnt ’ skeleton’. Sometimes 

KhoSfelr^^ of camphor baUs. 

until the victfnr ^ unbearable to wait 

on odd bits of utter darkness I make illegible notes 

P P Gust ke> words and phrases.) As fo 
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last days of Summer. Queer fragments of thought availed me. 
For example, I kept harking back to a Summer’s day about fifteen 
years previous -when, at that very comer where all was 
demonium, I had boarded a street car with my old fnend 
MacGregor. It was an open trolley and we were headed lor 
Sheepshead Bay. Under my arm was a copy of Samm. 1 
had finished the book and was about to lend it to my fnend 
; MacGregor. As I was ruminating on the pleasurable shock which 
this forgotten book had made upon me I caught a b^st of 
strangely fomiliar music jErom the loudspeaker in the radio shop 
•across the way. I stood there as if rooted to the spot. It was 
Cantor Sirota singing one of the old synagogue tunes, I knew it 
only too well because I had listened to it dozens of times. Once 
I had owned every record of his which was available. And I had 
purchased them ‘at a pricel’ 

I looked at Mona to see what effect the music had produced. 
Her eyes were moist, her face strained. Quietly I took her hand 
and held it. We stood thus for several minutes after the music 
had ceased, neither of us attempting to say a word. 

Finally I mumbled — ‘You recognize that?’ 

She made no answer. Her lips were quivering. I saw a tear 
roll down her cheek. 

‘Mona, dear Mona, why hold it back? I know everj^hing. I’ve 
known for a long time. . • » Did you think I would be ashamed 
of you?’ 

‘No, no Val. I just couldn’t tell you. I don’t know why.’ - 

‘But didn’t it ever occur to you, my dear Mona, ^at I love 
you more just because you are a Jew? Why I say this I don’t 
know either, but it’s a fact. You remind me of the women I 
knew as a boy— in the Old Testament. Ruth, Naomi, Esther, 
Rachel, Rebecca ... I always wondered as a child why no one I 
knew was called by such names. They were golden names to me.’ 

I put my arm around her waist. She was half sobbing now, 
‘Don’t let’s go yet. There’s something more I want to say. What 
I tell you now I mean, I want you to know that. I’m speaking 
from the bottom of my heart. It isn’t something that’s just 
occtirred to me, it’s something I’ve wanted to broach for a long 
time.* 

‘Don’t say it, Val. Please don’t say any more.’ She put her 
hand over my mouth to stop me. I permitted it to rest there a 
few moments, then I gently withdrew it. 

‘Let me,’ I begged. ‘It won’t hurt you. How could I possibly 
hurt or wound you noa>?’ 

‘But I know what you’re going to say. And . . . And I don’t 
deserve it.’ 

‘Nonsense! Now listen to me. . . . You remember the day we 
got married ... in Hoboken? You remember that filthy cere- 
mony? I’ve never forgotten it. Listen, here’s what I’ve been 
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was I But yoxir words came to me as if they were played on the 
celesta. Step forth, pale sprite, step forth from the divine tclesma 
and let me embrace you once again! . , . i* t. ^ 

My mother, of cotirse, is not only surprised but shocked to 
discover that I have become friends with "that little Jew*. What 
on earth do we talk about? Books? Does he read? Yes, mother 
dear, he reads in hve languages. Her head swings backand forth 
unbelievingly, and again back and forth disapprovingly. Any- 
way, Hebrew and Yiddish, whicli are one and the same to her, 
don’t count: only Jews understand such gibberish. (Ech! Ecb!) 
Nothing of importance, says she, could possibly be written in 
such outlandish tongues. AnJ she Bible, mother dear? She shrugs 
her shoulders. She meant bor.k^, not the Bible. {Sic,) 

What a world! Not one my old pals left. I used to wonder 
if I wouldn’t run into Tony Marella some day. His father still 
sat by the window mending ^ hoes Every time I passed the shop I 
greeted him. But I never had the Cv^urage to inquire about Tony. 
One day, however, reading the local newspaper — The I 

discovered that my old U'^end was running for alderman in 
anoilier district, where he hved. Maybe he toowW become 

President of the United o one day! That would be some- 

thing, what! — a President our or our obscure little neighbour- 
hood. Already we couUI a colonel and a rear-admiraL 

The Grogan brothers, no T hey had lived only a few doors 
away from us. ‘Grand boy->'' as the neighbours all said. (A little 
later and, by God! ojie ot .horn irtually becomes 3 generalj as 
for the otlicr, the rear-ad irai ,iK me if he isn’t sent to Moscow 

on a spouj.ii mission — and hv n,'nc other than the President of 
our Hoh Roller Empire so bad for our little insignificant 
Van Voorhees Street!" 

.“Vrid ncA \5 iliinks I to {Je la part des voisins\ we have 

little Henry* with us. kno\\s? Maybe he’ll become another 

O’Henry. If Tuny Mirada i:. slated to be a President one day 
surely Henry, our U^tk Henry, can become a famous writer 
Dixit, 

Just the same — a slichth* airYeront key now — it was too bad we 
hadn’t produced at -Ktc go,od prize-fighter. T^C LasM 

brotliers had faded out. 1 a. ked the stuff that champs axe made 
of. No, it wasn't the nercltbuurhood to breed John L. Sullivans 
or James J. Corbetts. I he * dd i ph Ward, to be sure, had turned 
out a dozen good pugilists nut ; * speak of politicians, bankets, 
and good old "con* men, I liid ibe feeling that, were I back in 
the old neighbourhood, I vsould be writing more vividly. If only 
I could say hello to chapr* like Lester Reardon, Eddie Carney, 
Johnny Patxl, I’d feel like a new man, 

"Shitr I said to myself rapping my bare knuckles against the 
iron spike of a fence, ‘Fm not done for yet. Not by a long 
shot ’ 
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thinking, , / . Supposing I become a Jew . Don^t laugh! I - 

mean it. What’s so strange about it? Instead of becoming a 
Catholic or a Mohammedan I’ll become a Jew. And for the best 
reason in the world/ 

"^And that is?’ She looked up into my eyes as if completely . 
mystified. 

‘Because you’re a Jew and I love you — ^isn’t that reason 
enough? I love everything about you . . • why shoul^’t I love 
your religion, your race, your customs and traditions? I’m no 
Christian, you know that. Fm nothing. Fm not even a Goy. . . . 
Look, why don’t we go to a rabbi and get married in true 
orthodox style?’ 

She had begun to laugh as if her sides would burst. Some- 
what offended, I said: ‘You don’t think Fm good enough, is that 
it?’ 

‘Stop it!’ she cried. ‘You’re a fool, a clown, and I love you. 

I don’t want you to become a Jew , , . you could never be one 
anyhow. You’re too , . . too something or other. And anyway, 
my dear Val, I don’t want to be a Jew either. I don’t want to 
hear anything about the subject, I beg you, don’t ever mention 
it again. Fm not a Jew. Fm not anything, Fm just a woman — 
and to hell with the rabbi! Come, let’s go home. , . 

We walked home in absolute silence, not a hostile silence but 
a rueful one. The wide, handsome street on which we lived 
seemed more than ever prim and respectable, a thoroughly bour- 
geois Gentile street such as only Protestants could inhabit. The 
big brownstone stoops, some with heavy stone balustrades, some 
with delicate wrought iron banisters, gave a solemn, pompous 
touch to the buildings. 

I was deep in thought as we entered the love nest. Rachel, 
Esther, Ruth, Naomi — ^those wonderful old Biblical names kept 
flitting through my head. Some ancient memory was stirring at 
the base of my skull, trying to voice itself. . . . ‘Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where 3iou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my Ck»d.’ The words rang m 
my ears, but I couldn’t place them. The Old Testament has this 
peculiar lilt, this repetitive quality so seductive to the Anglo- 
Saxon ear. 

Suddenly came this phrase: ‘Why have I found grace in thine 
eyes, that thou shouldst take knowledge of me, seeing I am a 
stranger?’ 

With this I saw myself again as a tiny boy seated in a little 
chair by the window in the old neighbourhood. I had been ill 
and was slowly recuperating. One of the relatives had brought 
me a large, tfc^ book with striking illustrations. It was called 
Stories from the Bible, There was one I read over and over again 
— about Daniel in the lions’ den. 

I see myself once more, a little older now, wearing short pant^ 
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has a vocabulary of at least 5, 

to do was to go horne,su button,' legsl 

chair, handle, wood, iron, of things with names, ' 

hAven t vou vour own lanu to visiir ) _ 

the cemeteries. . . . Native heath. 

And I am neither fish nor towi. « * * ^ j 

The drizzle ceases. The innards are lined with ^ . 'i 

cold drifts down from the north. Ah, but tt’s s“S 

^d now it comes to me, fresh the fave, that pass^ 

which Ulric could recite like a bom Dubliner. , . . Itnaa 
m snow Sam He watched sleepily the fi^es, stiver 

falling obliquely against the netSS'^rc 

Hhim to set out on his journey westward. Yes, the newspapers v 

/liSl; snow was general all over Ireland. It S 

?pm of the dark central plain, on the gto 

uoon the Bmr of .Allen and, farther westward, sofly falUng m 
dark mutinous Shannon waves. It was falhng, “O’ 

Srt of the lonely churchyard on the hill where Mi™. W 
fav buried. It lav thicklv drifted on the crooked crosses^dh 
stoneTon the spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. His 
soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling A 

tSSse and faintly falhng, Uke the descent of their last end, 

upon all the living and the dead. nwn sweet 

In this snowy realm, with language chaming its 
litany, I sped homeward, ever homeward, ^^tween th 
of the giant lexicon, amid ablatives ®t>d gerundives, I 
and feU'fast asleep. Between Adam and Eve 
a thousand reindeer. My warm breath 
pTivelooed me in a refulgent mast. In /a belle latigite a Uc, 
Zt\tc worS. The lul was about -y neck stranghng tne, 
but ever so gently. And the name of the caul was Nemesh. . . . 

■ It took me a soUd month or more to wTite the article for my name 
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stilL sitting up front in the Presbyterian Church where I had 
learned to be a soldier. The minister is a very old man named' 
the Reverend Dr Dawson. A Scot, but a warm, tender-hearted 
soul beloved of his flock. He reads long passages from the good 
book to his congregation before starting his sermon. He takes a 
long time to begin, too, first blowing his nose vigorously, then 
tucking the handkerchief away in the tail of his frock coat, , 
then taking a deep draught of water from the pitcher beside the 
lectern, then clearing, his throat and looking heavenward, and 
so on and so forth. He is not much of an orator any more. He is 
ageing and he rambles a good deal. When he loses the thread, he 
picks up the Bible and re-reads a verse or two to refresh his 
memory. I am very conscious of his failings; I twitch and tuni 
in my seat during his moments of forgetfulness. I encourage him 
silently as best I can. 

But now, sitting in the soft light of the immaculate love nest, 

1 suddenly realize where all these phrases which have come to my 
lips stem from. I go to the bookcase and get out the battered old 
Bible which Crazy George left with us. I skim the pages absent- 
mindedly, thinking tenderly of old man Dawson, thinking of my 
litde pal, Jack Lawson, who died so young and such a horrible 
death, thinking of the basement of the old Presbyterian Church 
and the dust we raised drilling in squads and battalions every 
night, all fitted up with stripes and chevrons, with epaulettes, 
with swords, leggings, flags, the drums deafening us, the bugles 
’splitting our ear-drums. And as these memories pass to and 
fro there ring in my ears the melodious verses from the Bible 
which the Reverend Dr Dawson spooled off like an eight-reel 
film. 

The book is lying open on the table, and behold, it is open at 
the chapter called Ruth. In large letters it reads: THE BOOK 
OF RUTH. And just above it, the last and 25th verse of Judges, 
a glorious verse whose source lies far behind childhood, so far 
back into the past that no man can remember anything but the 
wonder of it: 

/In those days ^ere was no king in Israel: every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.’ 

In what days? I ask myself. When ever was this glorious period 
.^d why had man forgotten it? In those days there was no king 
in Israel, This is not from the history of the Jews, tMs is out of 
the Wstory of Man. That is how man began, in high estate, in 
digmty, honour and wisdom. Every man did that which was 
right in his ozon ^es. Here in a few words is the secret of a 
decent, happy human society. Once upon a time the Jews knew 
such a condition of life. Once upon a time the Chinese knew it, 
too, and the Minoans, and the Hindus, and the Polynesians, and 
the Africans, and the Eskimos. 

I began reading The Book of Ruth, wherein it speaks of 
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streusel kuchen^ apple cake— all in approved German style. She 
was ready to do most anything if only she might have the pleasure 
of reading about herself some day in a magazine. 

One day she asked me point blank if my stories really sold. 
Apparently she had been reading all the current magazines she 
could lay. hands on and had not found my name in one of them, 
I patiently explained to her that sometimes one had to wait 
several months before a story was' accepted, and after that 
another few months before one got paid. I at once added that we 
were how living on the proceeds of several stories which I had 
sold the year before — at a handsome figure, "hereupon, as 
^ though my words had no effect whatever upon her, she said 
fiatly: ‘If you get hungry you can always eat with me. I get lonely 
sometimes.* Then, heaving a deep sigh: Tt*s no fun to be a 
writer, is it?* 

It sure wasn’t. Whether she suspected it or not, we were always 
hungry as wolves. No matter how much money came in, it 
always melted like snow. We were always trotting about, looking 
up old friends with whom we coifid eat, borrow carfare, or 
persuade to take us to a show. At night we rigged up a washline 
which we stretched across the bed. 

Airs Henniker, alwa3rs over-fed, could sense that we were in a 
perpetual state of htingcr. Every so often she repeated her 
invitation to dine with her — ^‘if you’re ever hungry.’ She never 
said: ‘Won’t you have dinner with me this evening, I have a lovely 
rabbit stew which I made expressly for you.’ No, she took a 
perverse pleasure in trying to force us to admit that we were 
ravenous. Wc never did admit it of course. For one thing, to give 
in meant that I would have to write the sort of stories Airs 
Henniker wanted. Besides, even a hack writer has to keep up 
a front. 

^ Somehow we always managed to borrow the rent money in 
time. Dr Kronski sometimes came to the rescue,,and so did 
Curley, But it was a tussle. When we were really desperate we 
would walk to my parents’ house — a good hour’s walk — and stay 
until we had filled our bellies. Often Alona fell asleep on the 
couch immediately after dinner. I would do my utmost to keep 
up a running convrsation, praying to God that Mona wouldn’t 
go on sleeping until the last horn. 

These post-prandial conversations were sheer agony. I triet 
desperately to talk of everything but my work. Inevitably, how 
ever, there would come the moment when either my father o 
my mother would ask— ‘How is the writing going? Have yo 
sold anything more since we saw you last?’ And I would li 
shamefacedly: ‘Why yes, I sold two more recently. It’s going fin 
really,’ Then would come a look of joy and astonishment ar 
they would ask simxiltaneously: ‘To which magazines did you s» 
them?’ And I would give the names at random. ‘We’li be watc 
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Naomi and of the Moabites. At the 20th verse I was electrified: 
‘And she said unto them, Call me not Naoim, call me Mara: for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.^ And in the 21st 
verse it continues: ‘I went out full, and the LORD hath brought 
me home again empty. . . 

I called to Mona, who bad once been Mara, but there was 
no answer. I looked for her but she was not there. . • , I sat down 
again, with tears in my eyes, thumbing throu^ the worn and 
tattered pages. There would be no bridge, no heavenly synagogue 
music . . . not even an ephah of barley. Call me not Naomi^ call 
me Mara! And Mara had disowned her people, had disowned 
the very name they had given her. It was a bitter name, but she 
had not even known what it meant. Thy people shall be ?ny 
people^ and thy God my God. She had left the fold and had been 
afflicted by the Lord. 

I got up and walked about. The atmosphere of the place was 
one of elegance, simplicity and serenity. I was deeply roused 
but not in the least sad. I felt like the chambered nautilus walk- 
ing the sands of time, I threw back the rolling doors which sepa- 
rated our apartment from the vacant one in the rear. I lit a can- 
delabra at die far end of the vacant apartment. The stained glass 
windows gave off a smouldering glow. I moved about in the 
shadows, letting my mind wander freely. My heart was at rest. 
Now and then I wondered dreamily where she had gone, I knew 
she would return soon and be at ease, I hoped that she would 
remember to rustle up a bit of food. I was in a mood to break 
bread again and sip a httle wine. It was in such a mood, I thought 
to myself, that one ought to sit down to write, I was mellow and 
open, fluid, solvent. I could see how easy it was, given the right 
ambiance, to pass from the life of a paid emjjioyee, a hack, a 
slave, to that of an artist. It was such a delicious thing to be 
alone, to revel in one’s thoughts and emotions. It hardly occurred 
to me that I would have to write about something; all I thought 
of was that one day, in just such a mood as this, I would write. 
The important thing was to be perpetually what I now was, to 
fed as I did, to make music. From childhood on that had been 
my dream, to sit still and make music. It was just dawning on me , 
that to make music one had first to make himself into an 
exquisite, sensitive instrument. One had to stop living and, 
breathe. One had to take off the roller skates. One had to 
unhitch all connections with the world outside. One had to 
speak privately, with God as his witness. Oh yes, that was iu 
Indeed yes. Suddenly I became unalterably certain of what I 
had just quietly realized, . . . For the Lord thy God is a jealous 
God. , . , 

The strange thing was, I reflected, that most everybody I knew 
already considered me a writer, though I had done IMe to prov 
it. They assumed I was not only because of my behaviour, wht'^ 
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little fan out of it too. He didn’t particularly relish the killings, 
though he didn’t have a bad conscience about them either. What 
he liked more than anything was to put it over on the soft shoe 
blokes. 

They always thought themselves so god-damned smart! 

Curley was still trembling with excitement, fear, anguish, 
admiration and God knows what. He could talk of nothing else. 
He urged us to v;atch the papers. It would be a sensational affair. 
Even to us he refused to reveal the nature of it. He was still 
frightened, still hypnotized. ‘His eyes!’ he exclaimed over and 
over: ‘I felt as if I were turning to stone.’ 

‘But you met in the dark.’ 

‘Doesn’t matter. They glov.ed like coals. They gave off 
sparks!’ 

‘Don’t you think maybe you imagined it, knowing he was a 
killer?’ 

‘Not me! I’ll never forget tliosc eyes. They’Ll haunt me to 
my dying day.’ He shuddered. 

‘Do you really think. Cur-cyd a^ked Mona, ‘that a crimm^Vs 
eyes are different from orhe^ pL'j-pie’s?' 

‘Why not?’ said Curley, Tver-rthing else about them is 
different. Why nor theii evc-/ Oond you think eyes change when 
the personality changes? They ah have “other” personalities. I 
mean, they’re nor thcmsch es. T hey're something plus — or less, 

I don’t know v/hich fhey/re an.uher oreed, that’s all I can say. 
Even before he told rra hr. ho was I felt it. It was like getting 
a vibration from am'in cr r:.: i>ice was unlike any human 

voice I know. \X hcii ho har.ds vVith me I thought I had 

qhold of an dccrric cur'-rr:. - got - ^r.ocK, I can tell you — I mean 
a physical shock, J a .oj Tc.o run away from him, then and 
tliere, but those ca o^v r v y O '^ ted to the spot. I couldn’t budge, 
couldn’t Litt a finger. . i "e.^m ro understand now what people 
mean when the> t.iir r-i tr.L Oevii. There was a strange smell 
about him did I mrroon that? Not sulphur and brimstone- 
More like some ‘.-‘^nrer.iratcd acid, .Maybe he had been working 
chemicals. But I a*. : think was that. It zccis soMethwg 
in Ins blood. . . / 

Do you think you \yv)u!d r«.cc'gni:ie him if you saw him again?’ 

Here Curley paused, n:v surprjye. He seemed baffled. 

Frankly, he answered, and with great hesitation, T don’t 
think I would. Strong as his per senehn, was, it also had the power 
to erase itself from one s cori>cii u ness. Does that sound fishy? 
Let me put it another way/ Here J was genuinely astounded. 

' made stride > 'Supposing St Francis appeared 

^fore you tonight in this very re >m Supposing he spoke to you. 
r what he kx'jked like tomorrow or the day 

after? Wouldn t his presence be so over^vhclming as to wipe out* 
all remembrance of his features? iVlaybe you’ve never thought 
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*Who cares about the law? Anyway, there are other laws— 
and more important too. We don’t live by legal codes.’ 

‘Right you are!’ 

^I’d be doing the world a service,’ he continued heatedly/His 
death would pur^ the atmosphere. He’s of no use to anyone. 
Never was. I ought to be honoured for doing away with him 
and his kind. If we had an intelligent society, I would be. In 
literature men who commit such crimes are regarded as heroes. 
Books are as much a part of life as anwhing else. If authors can 
think such thoughts, why not me or the other fellows? My 
grievances are real, not imaginary. . . 

‘Are you so sure of that, Curley?' It was Mona who spoke. 

‘Dead sure,’ said he. 

‘But if you were tlie centra! character in a book,’ said she, -‘the 
important thing would be whin happened t^) you, not your step- 
father. A man who kills his farhor — in a book — doesn’t become 
a hero just on that account It's ilic way he behaves that counts, 
the w^ay he faces the problem — and resolves it. Anyone can 
commit a crime, but some ernne.^ rue of such stupendous import 
that the doer becomes more than a criminal. Do you 

see what I’m gettmg at?' 

‘I follow you ail rmht/ Curicy. but I don’t give a damn 
about all those subrl-ric- rii J ijo.-.picxirics. Thafs literature! I’m 
telling you honestly t -u I un hate hi"* guts, that I’d kill him 
without conipun^. n'm it 1 ■' vdvi cc: with itd 

‘I see one bjg buhorence ..ireadv. . Mona began. 

‘What do you mcjr.h I’a nipjo d. 

‘Between you anJ me i oi Dock/ 

‘I don’t want to be t 


knowb said M \ 
human being, do<rh ; 
knows, some da\ \ou 
‘Then I'd be itappv 
‘Because he 
‘No! Becuii- I 
there.* 


, -Hut vou do want to remain a 
c.: h v.'o go v'n thinking this way, who 
" av .VI \our Wish. Then what?’ 

^ ‘ lu ' 5,Aa..Jiv happy, but relieved.’ 
ov V . >\»a mean?’ 

’ . u' ;v r, :d; h:,r. There’s a difference 


Here I felt impei’eJ .a l.ook. Curley, Mona got off 

tlie track, I think I kiiov ; a. sp.e u'scaiit to say. It’s this^ — the 
difference between a ctwivio.o ^ , ho O 'mniits a crime and the hero 
of a book who conimns the x^rin'e is that the latter doesn’t 
care whether he will gcr :rs.\ s v :b'j i' a'.)r. He’s not concerned 
about what happens to huvi ap must accomplish his 

purpose, that’s all. . . 

‘Which only proves,’ said CuricN . that I'll never make a hero.’ 

Nobody’s asking you tu become a hero. But if you see 
the distinction between the two tnen you’ll realize tiiac you’re 
hardly much better than the man you hate and despise so much.’ 

‘Even if that’s true I don’t give a damnl’ 
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the experience. This *other being’, let me observe, is always a 
sort of alter ego. It isn’t a mere matter of recognizing a kindred 
soul, it is a matter of recognizing yourself. To come suddenly 
face to face with yourself! What a moment! Closing the book you 
continue the^ act of creation. And this procedure, this ritual, I 
should say, is always the same: a communication on all fronts at 
once. No more barriers. More alone than ever, you are never- 
theless glued to the world as never before. Incorporated in it. 
Suddenly it becomes clear to you, that when God made the 
world He did not abandon it to sit in contemplation — somewhere 
in Umbo, God made the world and He entered into it: that is 
. the meaning of creation. 



51 io cares , about the law? An^yay, there are other laws 
more important too. We don’t hve by legal codes. 

Vd heroine the world a service,’ he continued heatedly. His 
ath would purify the atmosphere. He’s of no use to anyone, 
ever was I ought to be honoured for doing away with him 
,id his kind. If we had an intelligent society, I would be. In 
terature men who commit such crimes are regarded as heroes, 
iooks are as much a part of life as an^hinc else. If authors cm 
;hink such thoughts, why not me or^ rhe oilier fellows? My 
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‘Are you so sure of that, Curkyr^' Ii Mona who spoke^ 

‘Dead sure/ said he. ^ t > .4 u.. 

‘But if you were the central character m a said sne,- tne 

important thing would be what happencvi to not your step- 
father. A man who kilh hi‘- tvithcr— in a bool; doesnt become 
a hero just on that account It :s tlic way Uv.- behaves that counts, 
the way he faces the proo.cn; — ceJ rc^vilvcs it. Anyone can. 
commit a crime, but ‘irirc cruni- t. ere ot suen stupendous import 
that the doer becorn-b more man a criminal. Do you 

see what I*m gettinc j 

*I follow you nil rici.T. wt t micv. cut I don t give a damn. 

about all those siibrlt ’ '.c .u.d > I hut s I ircJ^<2TuTcI J. IXI 

telling you honewiy t’ .u 1 c.i' wry k.ib puts, that I d kill him 
without comrunC'H n it I ^ ' cc; lus Wt’ with itd 

‘I see c>ne bic . . Mona began. 


‘Whai do \«)U me <‘1 '0 irt 

‘Between you aiv’ . o’ i '•'■o r.' 

‘1 don't Vvjnt Tv) be ^ ' 

*I know ‘ M o . m'.u do want to remain a 

human bemy. vS-n ' ' , ( >> » n rbinkinc this way^ v/ho 

knows, some d,w ^ou x r, .vi \oLfr smsI’i Then what?’ 

‘Then I'd b. ^ b ' 0^ f ’wAiiyo- trappy, but relieved^ 
‘Because he o .i' ^ ' Ui ' c , vou mean?^ 

‘No! ^ u .r. A.o\ CO./ There's a difference 

there.’ 

Here I felt ininoilcO ^ i-,. -n. hook, Curley, JMona got off 
the track. I think I kn* .vi- i: *b.c locaat to say. It’s this — the 
difference between a cr’o.tn - I n’ is;- ^oinnuo- a crime and the hero 
of a book who corumiu^ lix ornre is that the latter doesn’t 
care whether he wdl gci .ra.o .iio; 1 ^'r utit. He's not concerned 
about what happens U' huii ..im ; xJ-, He must accomplish his 
purpose, that’s all, . . 

‘Which only proves,' .^aiu ^ 'uric\ , dhar Til never make a lierod 
‘Nobody’s asking you 10 bcv.ome j hero. But if you see 
the distinction between the t\MT tlxn yuu'il realize tliat you’re 
hardly much better than the man sou hate and despise so muchd 
‘Even if that’s true I don't give a damn!’ 
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It was only a few months of bliss we enjoyed in the 
Japanese love nest. Once a week I paid my visit to Maude and 
the childj brought the alimony^ went for a stroll in the park, 
Mona had her job in the theatre and from her earnings took care 
of her mother and two healthy brothers. About onc^ every ten 
days I ate at the French^Italian grocery, usually without Mona 
because she had to be at the theatre early. Occasionally I visited 
Ulric to play a quiet game of chess with him. The session usually 
ended m a discussion of painters and how they painted. Some- 
. times I simply went for a stroll in the evening, gene^rally to the . 
foreign quarters. Often I stayed home and read or played the 
gramophone, Mona usually arrived home about midnight; we 
w^ould have a little snack, talk for a few hours, and then to bed. 
It was getting more and more difficult to get up in the morning. 
To say good-bye to Mona was always a tussle. Finally it came 
about that I remained away from the office three clays hand- 
running. It was just a sufficient break to make it impossible for 
me to return. Three glorious days and nights, doing e^jiactly what 
I pleased, eating well, sleeping long, enjoying every minute of 
the day, feeling immeasurably rich inside, losing ail ambition to 
battle with the world, itching to begin my own private life, 
confident of the future, done with the past, how coulci I go back 
into harness? Besides, I felt that I had been doing Clancy, my 
boss, a great injustice. If I had any loyalty or integrity I ought to 
tell Mm that I was fed up. I knew that he was constantly defend- 
ing me, constantly making excuses for me to his bossj, the right 
holy Air TwiUiger. Sooner or later, Spivak, always on my trail, 
would get the goods on me. Of late he had been spending a great 
deal of time in Brooklyn, right in my ovm precincts. the jig 
was up. It was time to make a clean breast of it. 

On the fourth day I got up early as if in preparatioii for work. 
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ship v 7 as lacking. None of these individuals eVer became more 
than ‘potentiar friends. 

Anyway, that night I dreamed. An interminable dream, as 
I said before, and fuU of hair-raising escapades. In the dream 
Butch and Tony Maurer had exchanged personahnes. In some 
mysterious way I was in league with them, or him, for some- 
times this mysterious, bafSing confederate of mine womd split 
into uvo distinct personalities, never however being clearly Tony 
Maurer or clearly Butch, but always a composite of the two, even 
when split. This sort of double play was sufficient in itself 
to cause me extreme anguish, to say nothing of the fact that I 
was never certain whether he or they were with me or against me. 

The theme of this disturbing dream centred about a job wc 
were pulling off in some strange city which I had never visited, 
a remote place like Sioux Falls, Tonopah or Ludlow* I played 
the role of stooge, a most uncomfortable role, since I was always 
exposed, always left in the lurch. Over and over again it was in- 
pressed on me that one lalse move, one little mistake, and I would 
be so much horse meat. The instructions were always garbled, 
always given in a code which it took me hours to decipher* Of 
course the job was never pulled offi Instead we were on the run 
continuously, driven from pillar to post, badgered like wild game, 
When we were obh ged to hide away — in caves, cellars, swamps, 
mineshafts — ^we played cards or rolled dice. The stakes were al- 
ways for grand sums. We paid one another off in I.O.U’s, orelse 
in Confederate money which v/e had seized in rifling a bai^ 
This Butch- Maurer wore a monocle, wore it even in public, 
despite all my entreaties. His language was a mixture of thieves’ 
argot and Oxford slang. Even when explaining the devious com- 
plexities of a perilous undertaking he had a bad habit of wander- 
ign oft the track, of telling stories which were long-winded and 
pointless. It was e?:cruuiimg to follow him. Eventually the three 
of us were cornered, c^r pocketed rather, in a narrow defile (in 
the Far West, it sccu'cd • by a band of vigilantes. We were all 
killed outright, shot down like wild boars. I only realized that I 
was still alive when I i^ame awake. Even then I could scarcely 
believe it. I was already sprouting wings. 

Such was the gist of the dream. I cried to condense tliis raw 
material into a tale of pursuit, with a strict plot and a definite 
locale. The manhunt part of it 1 captured quite well, I thought, 
but the choppy, fantastic, episodic dream substance of flight and 
incident refosed to be converted into intelligible narrative. I fell 
between two stools. Still, it was a brave attempt, and it gave me 
the courage to tackle more imaginative stories. Perhaps I might 
have succeeded, in this latter vein, had wc not received a telegram 
from'O’Mara urging us to join him in No»*rh Carolina, the seat 
of another big real estate boom. As usual, he intimated that he 
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. fAf.f.h/uni xha lour; af;o J rad sonicthisg 

y/o c/;uld ofily ?y*f v/hjir v/c y/ani wlicn v/e think we 
fi Uf^' prfrj:rti tui prr^blerrj, no niyfUcryj and- no 

tmwinz, J a infJi*;{>{>‘>r<j the* inorninfj I road ihi5. 1 had 
f/; f;p'‘nd ?]iC (kiy m t,r<j Heading these y/ords, howevefj 
I 10 hovd vOUi kjunbh r. Jn )cf/; iJian no time I was up and 
*^-d> ^hhpln}; away jr; nif.ruiy na iriunJ. 

H i had a;mc ihr^ fw^rcc td’ v/isdoin in the period I am 

v/tUint^ or J doubt d m v/oultl have Imd any cflcct upon me. It 
vmi jufjf n/ipohfsible for me lo rake a detached viev/ of tilings. The 
day lull of prcjbi^anft, ttjli ^>1 complications. There was 

myijleiy ln cvcryilihj>f, irruatm;r mv at ry, *rhc mystery surround* 

lug tlic tm verri^'-^that wici dirc-f lutdicctual luKury. The whoL 
m<!{iinn|> oi hie v/ari v/iapprd up jn tijc Mulution of how to keep 
nnoa!, u tjuundf} rihnpjc, hut vve knew how to complicate even 
tiUL'U a uhnplr pruhlrm, • 

v/lih our hiipfuizurci wiiy of life, I imdc lip my mind 
r I *.'* *' ■ ^'* 1 No more chasing rainbows. 

o, '’TV""' fur the daily necessities, come 

'r iVn" " would he a blow in Mona, The very thought 

Vhi* 1- h!!M* I" ’ 'V"'* '*> Worse than thatj it was 

tiheer blaci'. treachery. 

f iwuachcd my resolution, was character- 
i it k. ^ uu re undermining everyth inn I've done!’ 

44 mV hTTi’ '''"'T*’ iC 

J htn 1 11 take a job too,’ said she, ,\nd that very day she hired 

hriadi out. lit! a waitrc.ss at The Iron Cauldron. 

X mi re going to regret thi^;,• she informed me. By this she 
meant that it was Intal ever to leave one another’s sidl 

I hnd fo promise her that while looking for work I would bav^ 
iny uicaIn at T lie Iron Cauldron twice a day, I went once? fc: 
lunclb the sight of her waiting on tables discouraged nie so 
thni J anildix t go back again. 
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part in it. I had talent and I would cultivate it. I would become 
a writer or I would starve to death. ^ 

On the way home I stopped off at a music shop and bought 
an album of records — a Beethoven quartet, if I remember 
xiehtly On the Brooklyn side I bought a bunch of flowers and 
wangled a bottle of Chianti out of the private stock of an Itahp 
friend. The new life would begin with a good lunch — and music. 
It would take a lot of good living to wipe out ail remembrance 
of the days, months, years I had wasted in the cosmococcic tread-, 
mill. To do absolutely nothing for a stretch, to idle the days away, 
what a heavenly pastime that would be! 

It was the glorious month of September; the leaves were turn- 
ing and there was the smell of smoke in the air. It was hot and 
cool at the same time. One could still go to the beach for a swim. 
There .were so many things I wanted to do all at once that I . 
was almost Jumping out of my skin. First of ail I would get a piano 
and start playing again. Perhaps I would even take up paint- 
ing. Letting my mind roam at will, suddenly it came to rest oh 
a beloved image. The bikei How wonderful it would be if I could 
get my old racing wheel back again! It was only about two years 
ago that I had sold it to my cousin who lived nearby. Perhaps 
he would sell it back to me. It was a special model which I had 
picked up from a German cyclist at the end of a six-day race. 
Made in Chemnitz, Bohemia. Ah, but it was a long time since 
I had taken a spin to Coney Island. Autumn days! Just made 
for cycling. I prayed that my fool cousin hadn’t changed the 
saddle; it was a Brooks saddle and well broken in. (And those 
straps that fitted round the toe-clips, I hoped he hadn’t dis- 

• carded them,) Recalling the fed of my foot slipping into the 
toe-clip, I re-experienced the most delidous sensations, lading 
now along the gravel path under the archway of trees that runs 
from Prospect Park to Coney Island, my rhythm one with the 
machine, my brain thorougWy emptied, only the sensation of 

• rushing through space, fast or slow, according to the dictates of 
the chronometer inside me. The landscape to either side falling 
away like the leaves of a calendar. No thoughts, no sensations 
even. Just everlasting movement forward into space, one with 
the machine. ... Yes, I would go cycling again — every morning 
—just to get my blood up. A spin to Coney Island and back, a 
shower and rub-down, a delicious breakfast, and then to work. 
At my writing desk, of course. Not work, but play. A whole life- 
time ahead of me and nothing to do but write. How wonderftii! 
It seemed to me that all I had to do was to sit down, turn on the 
tap, and out it would flow. If I could write twenty and thirty 
page letters without a halt, surely I could write books with the 
same ease. Everybody recognized the writer in me: all 1 had to 
do was to make it a fact. 

As I hurried up the stoop I caught a glimpse of Mona moving 
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the firm was renting. He Implied that there, at the Garden, th' 
sales fell into your lap like ripe plums. It would be a clean-up. 
He added that he had been stud jdng me; he liked the way I spokC 
‘Stick with me,’ he added, ‘and we may give you a big piece of 
territory to handle— out West, perhaps,- You’ll have a car and a 
crew of men under you. How does that appeal to you?’ 

; ‘MarveUous!’ I sdd, though-the mere thought of it terrified 
, me. I didn t want to be that successful. I was Quite content to sell 
. one a day— ?/ / cohW, 

^^yone who tries to seU books soon learns that there is one 
t^e of individual who takes the wind out of your sails. This is 
the feHow v?ho seems so pliant and yielding that you almost feel 
sorry for him when first you sink your hooks into him. You feel 
certain that he 11 not only buy a set for himself but that he’h 
bnng you signed orders firom his friends in a day or two He 
agrees wiA everytog you say, and goes you one better. He 
miOTels that ey^ mt^gent person in the land is not already in 
' P^^s^ssion of books. He has innumerable questions to ask 

^d answe^ always incite him to greater enthusiasm. When 
It TOmes to Ae lart touch — the bindings — ^he fingers them 
lovm^y, dwelhng With exasperating elabomtion om relS 
advantages of each. He even shows you the niche in the wall 
where he beheves the set wiU show up to bisfadvanTaae A 

to hand him die pen in Sr to sim 
^°tted Ime. Sometimes you rouse these birds to sucb^ 
pitch ^at nothing will do but call up a neighbour and have him 
the books too. If the friend comes, as he usually does vou 
rehearse the programme aU over again tL dav ^ “ 

&d yourtelf still talking, still wl^tTm^vS over 
n ^ beautiful and practicable of 

3 And K"“ 

guy i! sfa’cere ,1?,' ym MTo » tl«! 

■Yon can pa, me laL, wh™ yo„ ge.^pS^ £t 
' even here the rvpe I soeak of ,.^11 ^.1.' here!’ But 

bare-faced excuse senses him to squirm out. Any 

that he never bad the least intent^n of .Pomt do you realize 
Just a way of passine the Hmo bu3Tng the books, it was 

you take^„;eTS te n?ver enSd'T S'™ 
hearing the %vay you talked. . anything so much as 

"P «»tly: ■« 
»««hlng 

wasted, tlie sore feet, the h. f!' A' ' worth the time 
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tended it didn’t matter much -what the intellieience or station in 
iife of the prospect might be— the important thing, the onh 
thing, was to get inside the house and stick. If it was a child who 
had fallen for the ad, then I w'as to talk to the parents, convince 
them that it was for die child’s good. If it was a nit-wit who had 
written in for information, so much the better— a moron had no 
resistance. And so on. He had an answer for everything, that 
guy. His idea of a good salesman was one who could sell books 
to inanimate objeas. I began to loathe him with aU my heart 
Anyway, the whole damned business was notliing more than 
an excuse to keep active, a means of bolstering le pretence 
Aat I was^s^gglmg to make a living. Why I bothered to nr^ 
tend I don t knowj^ess it was guilt which prompted me Mona 
was earmng more than enough to keep the two of m. In adSn 
she was constandy bringing home gifts, either of money o? of 
ibjeas which rouid be convened into cash. The same 
People coul^ t resist thrusting things on her. They were all 

vety often what it was they admired in 
her, particularly since she handed out notiiin- but reSf 

or two among them, always a pugSst ot7vr^Z7lf 
usually of dubious sex. What queeToSfLw ^ 

K o?Se“: >"-o s 

(Although, to be truthful, she neveSfLeTm 
j admirerO Anyivay, Claude. Claude whatMust ^ 

inquired what fhk a; i +' •- ^laude. wnen I 

hyltericai. He vva on v a bo^ 

he lookeJ much older I mus^m/et 

certain 1 would adore ium. She., was 

was unique, shc\nsist7d*^He"had*r^V^'^t*^^l^^^ 
n« nothing. ‘You should hear inm '’^rld- 

open your eyes. He’s wiser th m mofr on. ‘You’ll 

Christ. . . .’ " of fony. He’s almost a 

J^couldn’t help it, I burst out laugliing. I had to laugh in her 
^vait tiii vou 


"ght, laugh! But 
duferent tune ’ 


meet him, you’ll sing a 


It was from Claude, I learned rh,, u u , 
beautiful Navajo rings, braeder^ fn i ^ ^ received the 

had spent _a whole summer with Navai!!l‘^'^H'^ 

tp talk their language Had he *»• He had even learned 

lived the rest of his life with the Natahl^''' 
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'Do you think we might be able to afford to buy my bicycle 
back?’ This out of a clear sky. 

‘Why of.course> Val/ she answered, without a moments 

think it funny, do you? Fve got a tremendous desire 
to ride the bike again. I gave it up just before I met you, you 

^I^was the most natural desire in the world, she thought. But 
it made her laugh, just the same. ‘You’re still a boy, aren’t you? 
she couldn’t resist saying. 


There’s another thing I thought of this morning. 

‘What’s that?’ 

*A piano. I’d like to get a piano and start playing again.’ 

‘That would be wonderful/ she Said. T’m sure we can rent one 
cheaply — and a good one, too. Would you take lessons again?’ 

‘No, not that, I want to amuse myself, that’s all.’ 

‘Maybe you could teach me to play.’ 

‘Of course! If you really want to learn.’ 

‘It’s always good to know, especially in the theatre.’ 

‘Nothing easier. Just get me the piano.’ 

Suddenly, getting up to stretch, I burst out laughing. ‘And 
what areyo« going to get out of this new life?’ 

‘You toow what I’d like,* said Mona. 

‘No I don’t. What?^ 

She came over to me and put her arms aroimd me. ‘All I would 
like is for you to become what you want to be — a writer. A great 
writer.’ 

‘And that’s all you would like?’ 

‘Yes, Val, tlrat’s all, believe me.’ 

‘And what about the theatre? Don’t you want to become a 
great actress some day?* 

‘No, Val, I know I’ll never be that, I haven’t enough ambition. 
I took up the theatre because I thought it would please you. I 
don’t really care what I do — so long as it makes you happy.’ 

‘But you won’t make a good actress if you think that way/ I 
said. ‘Really, you must think about yourself. You must do what 
you like best, no matter what I do. I thought you were crazy 
about the theatre.’ 

. ‘I’m only crazy about one thing, you/ 

‘Now you’re acting,’ I said, 

T wish I were, it would be easier.’ 

I chucked her under the chin. ‘Well,’ I drawled, ‘you’ve got 
me now for good and all. We’ll see how you like it a month from 
now. Maybe you’ll be sick of seeing me around before then.’ 

‘Not I,’ she said. ‘I’ve prayed for this ever since I met you. I’m 
jealous of you, do you toow that? I want to watch your every 
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almost too' solemnly,, she replied: ‘He’s cured cancer^ if tnai 
means anything.’ . . , 

This made me fiirious* ‘For Christ’s salcc/ I yelled, ‘don’t 
stand there and tell me a thing like that! Are you a gullible idiot? 
You might just as well tell me he’s raised the dead.’ 

- The flicker of a smile passed over her countenance. In a voice 
no longer solemn, but grave, she said: ‘Well, Val, believe it or 
not, he’s done that too. Among the Navajos. That’s why they 
love him so. . . 

*O.K. girlie, that’s enough for tonight. Let’s change the 
subject. If you tell me any more Fll think you’ve got a screw 
loose.’ 

Her next words took me completely by surprise. I nearly 
jumped out of my skin. ^ . 

^ ‘Claude sa^ s he has a rendezvous with you. He knows all about 
you , knows you inside out, in fact. And don’t go tliinkine / 
told him, because I didn’t! Do you want to hear more?* She 
went right on. You have a tremendous career ahead of you* you’ll 
be a world figure one day. According to Claude, you’re playing 
blind man s bM now. You’re spirUualh blind, as well as dumb 
and deat. . , . 

t.- said that?’ I was thoroughly sober now. ‘All right, tell 

rendezvous. Tomorrow night, how’s that? But 
not at that damned joint of vours!' 

*1.5 surrender. ‘Leave it to me,’ 

^^said, I U choose a quiet spot where the two of you can be 

Of course I couldn’t resist inquiring how much he had told 
her about me. You 11 learn all that tomorrow,’ she kept repeating 
I wouldn’t want to spoil ,t for you.’ Ncpirepeaung 

I fell asleep with dirficuiry. Claude kept reappearing like a 
wsion, each time in a different aspect. Ttouglf Kvays tod 
Ac ligme of a boy his voice sounded like the voice of the ancient 
I language he spoke I was able to follow him. 

nSarian Nor to hear mysTS: 

Hungarian. Nor was I amazed to find mvself ridinn a horse 

''^rried on olr dtscus- 

s tn SiTpSs 

WghSt senTf TWe r5 instructive in the 

Claude was more like an a/ter epo even 
though at umes he did strikingly resemble the Ctoisn He 
brought me great peace. He gave me direction More than that— 

r was at last some^^t m^ 
ngbt and no need to prove it to anyone. I was selirely to to 
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■ . ’ T said ' ‘If you really want the books you 

‘Think it over fust, y*" 

can mail me the sbp ® and sister at once. ‘He’ll sign up 

Sf lfS SlSvT wm. ro» !^ow,h„» «e ■ 

me sister was becoming interested, in the subject. I had 
“‘SouStondSm/ThfslidT'Lfave'^^^^ some blanks, I think 

^"e fSrth«e tbf aU tket 

goodlooking^c^, u ^ ^ j He 

told me of O'? ,“fS®posrin Ae South, a world not too 
had-ass^ed an educ^ temperament and upbringing. He had 
congenial for one oi ms and niore caustic m his 

grown somewhat bitter, m g reminded me, in some 
speech. Impulsively I told th^mar^^^ ^ 

haThcarTS??go. mat I^as thinking of probably was Aat 

Shw of these men minced words when it came to telhng the 
“^Bv the time we reached the haU I was in the midst of a long 

' onfcoSd taVanS fredy SpubS^^^^ X to 

in those days, I told them candidly, who comd ® . 

Wnhert Harrison. With a few well-directed words he had me 
abilitv to demolish any opponent. He did it neatly and smoothly 

?S %^ithSgIoves’,mm^^ I describedthe wonderM way 
he smiled, his easy assurance, the great sculpmred head wmch 
he carried on his Moulders like a Uon. I wondered aloud he 
had not come of royal blood, if he had not been the desc^dmt 
of some great African monarch. Yes, he was a man who 
fied one by his mere presence. Beside him the omer speakers, the 
white ones, looked like pygmies, not only physicaUy but 
turally, spiritually. Some of them, the ones who were P^u ® 
foment trouble, carried on like epileptics, always tapped m the 
stars and stripes, to be sure. Hubert Harrison, on tbe other hand, 
no matter what the provocation, always retained, his seit- 
possession, his dignity. He had a way of placing bac^ of lus 
. hand on his hip, his trunk ulted forward, his ears cocked m ratcn 
every last word the questioner, or the heckler put to him. Weu ne 
knew how to bide his time! When the tumult had subsided there 
would come that broad smile of his, a broad, good-natured gnn, 
and he would answer his man— always to the pdmt, always lair 
and square, always full on, like a broadside. Soon everyone 
wouIcLbe laughing, everyone but the poor imbeale who nau 
dared to put the question. • . 
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to Uve the life of the writer was so great that I overlooked the vast 
reservoir of material which had accumulated during the years 
leading up to this moment. I felt impelled to vvTnte about the 
immediate, about what was happening outside my very door. 
Something freshy that’s what I was after. To do this v/as com- 
pulsive because, whether I was aware of it or not, the niatenal 
which I had stored up had been chewed to a frazzle during the 
years of frustration, doubt and despair when everything I had 
to say was written out in my head. Add to this that I felt like a 
boxer or wrestler getting ready for the big event. I needed a work- 
out. These first efforts then, these fantasies and fantasias, ^ese 
prose poems and rambling divagations of all sorts, were like a 
grand tuning up of the instrument. It satisfied my vanity (which 
was enormous) to set off Roman candles, pin-wheels, sputtering 
fire-crackers. The big cannon crackers I was reserving for the 
night of the Fourth of July. It was moriung now, a long, lazy 
morning of a holiday that was to last forever. I had elected to 
occupy a choice seat in Paradise. It was definite and certain. 
I cofild therefore afford to take my time, could afford to dawdle 
away the glorious hours ahead of me during which I would still 
be part of the world and its senseless routine. Once I ascended 
to the heavenly seat I would join the chorus of angels, the sera- 
phic -choir which never ceases to give forth hymns of joy. 

If I had long been reading the face of the world with the eyes 


of a writer, I now read it anew with even greater intensity. 
Nothing was too petty to escape my attention. If I went for a 
walk — and I was constantly seeking excuses to take a walk, ‘to 
explore’, as I put it — it was for the deliberate purpose of trans- 
forming myself into an enormous eye. Seeing the common, 
everyday thing in this new light I was often transfixed. The 


moment one gives close attention to anything, even a blade of 
grass, it becomes a mysterious, awesome, indescribably magnified 
world in itself. Almost an ‘unrecognizable’ world. The writer 
waits in ambush for these unique moments. He pounces on his 
little grain of nothingness like a beast of prey. It is the moment of 
full awakening, of union and absorption, and it can never be 
forced. Sometimes one makes the mistake or commits the sin, 
shall I say, of trying to fix the moment, trying to pin it down in 
words. It took me ages to understand why, after having made 
exhaustive efforts to induce these moments of exaltation and 
release, I should be so incapable of recording them. I never 
dreamed ^at it was an end in itself, that to experience a moment 
of pure bliss, of pure awareness, was the end all and be hi. 

Many is the mirage I chased. Always I was over-reaching my- 
s^^f* oftener I touched reality, the harder I bounced back to 
the world of illusion, which is the name for everyday life. ‘Experi- 
ence! More experience? I clamoured. In a frantic effort to arrive 
at some kind of order, some tentative working programme. 




surrection untlunkable-^in the tmnds of later pneramns u-- 
a^rmemory of the French Revoludon makes a Frenchman 
quSe). Since John Brotvn’s day it seems to be silently agreed 
Sat the only way to permit a Negro to take his place m our wmld 
t threugh along and dolorous education. That is only a 
nrctext for delaying the true event no one wishes to face. Imagine 
as the Christ advocating such a policy! 
f he blessing of freedom! Are wc to wait forever until we are 
for it before we receive it? Or is freedom something to be 
*ested from those who tyrannically withhold it? Is there any- 
1 C great enough, wise enough, to say how long a man should 
;mainaslave? 

Dubois v/as no rabble-rouser. No, but to a man Uke myseli it 
»vas all too obvious that what his words implied %vere — ‘Assume 
the spirit of liberty and you will be free!" Education? As I saw 
and felt it, he was saying almost bluntly: '1 am telling you that 
it is your own fear and iterance \vhich keep you in slavery* 
There is only one kind of education, that which leads you to 
assert and maintain your own treedom. What other purpose 
could he have had, in citing ali the marvellous examples of ^ 
African culture, before the 5 < Hirusion^ than to indicate 

the Negroes’ own self-suhiciency? Wi'un need had the Negro of 
the %vhite man? None. Whar didcrcncc was there between the 
two races, what real, tunJanienul, \iiA dinerence? None, The 
paramount fact, the onK tact worth anj si deration, was that the 
white man, despite all his grand words, all his tortuous principles 
was still holding the Negro in sury :ctiori. ... I am not quoting 


jf . 


""' V* interpretation of his 
, vhar I could hear him 
is voice, though he made 
cr bAid an>ihing of the kind. 

of the past, of yottf 
... W'hat of the future? Are 
nan hcs sucked your blood 
nlicd our veins with his 
are r;oihing but half-baked 
ridicule him and you mimid; 
cr\ d.iv that passes you are losing 


iv rai^ca 

; he nc \ Cl 
*nr -ne g 

whne 
r.nl he 


his words. I am recs'-iiinc m 
speech. ‘First get oil mn >: 
screaming — thougli he ; 
no dramatic gesture.-, i u ucl 
‘Fm telling you c ^o cht a'.x 
past, of vfO' 1. ' .r' a- 

you going tc» v. a't o.-i . 'he 
dry? Vv'ih ycu wan 1 o c 
own poisonou-, .\.rea 

imitations the hire 
him, at the same time. ''X :h 
your own precious heritage. Yi^u aie torteitinu it to your keepers 
who have not the least intent ion oi granting you equality. Edu- 
cate yourselves, ii >v^u wi>h. Irorrow \our lot, if you can. But 
remember this — unu you stan.i m.i eoual with your white 
neighbours nothing will avail. ; d^iUslc yourselves that tlie 
white man is your superior in .0 > :: .n He isn’t. His skin maybe 
white, but his hean is black. He ib guih'. Mciorc God and before 
his fellowman. He is bringing u\c world uown about his ears in 
his pride and arrogance. The da> ib cominc when he will rule no 
more. He has sown hatred throughc^ut ihe world. He has pitted 
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I would sit down quietly now and then and spend long, long 
hours mapping out a plan of procedure. Plans, such as archi- 
tects and engineers sweat over, were never my forte. But I could 
always visualize my dreams in a cosmogonic pattern. Though I 
could never formulate a plot I could balance and weigh opposing 
forces, characters, situations, events, distribute them in a sort of 
heavenly lay-out, always with plenty of space between, always 
with the certitude that there is no end, only worlds within worlds 
ad mfinitumi and that wherever one left oS one had created a 
world, a world i^te, total, complete. 

Like a finely trained athlete, I was easy and uneasy at the same 
time. Sure of the final outcome, but nervous, restless, impatient, 
fretful. And so, after I had set off a few fireworks, I began to 
think in terms of light artillery. I began to align my pieces, so to 
speak. First of all, I reasoned, to have any effea my voice must 
be heard. I would have to find some outlet for my work — in news- 
papers, magazines, almanacs or house organs. Somewhere, some- 
how. '^at was my range, what my firing power? Though I 
wasn’t one to bore my friends with private readings, now and 
then in moments of unbridled enthusiasm I was guilty of such 
misconduct. Rare as they were, these lapses, they had a tonic 
effect on me. It was seldom, I noticed, that any of my friends 
grew intoxicated over my efforts. This silent criticism which 
friends often give is, I believe, worth infinitely more than the 
belaboured, hostile shafts of the paid critic. The fact that my 
friends failed to laugh uproariously at the right moment, the 
fact that they did not applaud vociferously when I terminated ' 
my readings, conveyed more than a torrent of words. Sometimes, 
to be sure, I salved my pride by thinking of them as obtuse or too 
reserved. Not often, however. To Ulricas appraisals I was par- 
ticularly sensitive. It was foolish of me, perhaps, to ^ve such 
keen attention to his comments, since our tastes (in literature) 
were vyidely different, but he was so very, very close to me, the 
one friend I had whom it was imperative to convince of my 
ability. He was not easy to please either, my Ulric. What he en- 
joyed most was the fireworks, chat is to say, the unusual words, 
the striking references, the fine brocades, the senseless jeremiads. 
Often he would tha^ me, in parting, for the string of new words 
I had added to his vocabulary. Sometimes we would spend 
another evening, an entire evening, looking up these bizarre 
words in the dictionary. Some we never found — because I had 
made them up. ' 

But to get back to the grand plan. . . . Since I was convinced 
pat I could write about anytlmg under the sun, and excitingly, 

It seemed the most natural thing in the world to make up a list 
or themes which I thought of interest and submit them to editors 
ot magazines in order that they might select what appealed to 
mem. This entailed writing dozens and dozens of letters. Long, 
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nothing of his passion and admiration for the great Liberator, I 
should have linked their names. . . . 


The next morning, I was having breakfast in a coffee shop on 
Piheapple Street, I felt a hand on my shoulder. A voice from 
behind was quietly asking if I was not Henry Miller. I looked 
up to find Claude at my elbow. Not a possible doubt that it could 
be.anyoneelse. 

T was told you usually took breakfast here,’ he said. ‘Too bad 
you t come last mght) I liad a friend with me whom you 
would have enjoyed meeting. He was from Teheran.’ 

I offered apologies and urged him to have a second breakfast 
wth me. It was nothing for Claude to eat two or three breakfasts 
m a row, 


^ camel — he tanked up whenever he had the 

I nodded. 

You re going to travel soon — perhaps in a vear or nvr> An 
unportant voyage. Your life wiU be radically alS ’ 

will take all vnnr before you begin your journey. It 

’ 1!= ■'>“> bow you happen to know 

hesitation, I'bon, without the slightest 

bsl;g,‘s“,rd’"g“aij'c;,-s^^^^ »■"« 

cxperienM.’'once,’when l’ wu’s in^’hnf n 

met me on the street and takin(y^n!^”if ' ‘u “ China, a man 
been waiting for you treomf vL”'/ said: «I>ve 

tvas a megiSan. ^e"pSS"J tlrpL'cTSs'^’"'^ “ 

■hScUv” ’ sa^®’r;"n“’.' ' '‘•““Slv. 

"'SVtesrt't F' ‘ “o^'bor’n'wlthr '* 

cut it doesn t help you much, does it?’ 
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fatuous letters they were, too. It also meant keeping files as weU 
as observing the idiotic rules and regulations of a hundred and. 
one editorial bodies. It involved altercations and disputes^ fruit- 
less errands to editorial offices, vexation, disgruntlement, rage, 

. despair, ennui. And postage stamps! After weeks of turmoil and 
effervescence there might appear one day a letter from an effitor 
■ saying that he would condescend to read my article if and if and 
if and but. Never , daunted by the ifs and huts, I would regard 
such a letter as a bona fide pledge, a commission. Good! So I 
was at liberty, let us say, to write something about Coney Island 
in winter. If they liked it it would appear in print, my name 
would be signed to it, and I could show it to my friends, carry 
it about with me, put it under my pillow at night, read it sur- 
reptitiously, over and over, because the first time you see your- 
self in print you’re beside yourself, you’ve at last proved to the 
world ^t you really are a writer, and you 7Hust prove it to the 
world, at least once in your life, or you will go mad from believ- 
ing it all by yourself. 

And. so to Coney Island on a wintry day. Alone, of course. 
It wouldn’t do to have one’s reflections and observations diverted 
by a trivial-minded friend. A new pad in my pocket and a sharp 
pencil. 

It’s a long, dreary ride to Coney Island in mid-winter. Only 
convalescents and invalids, or demented ones, seem to be trek- 


king there. I feel as though I were sli^tly mad myself. Who 
‘ ^ wants to hear about a Coney Island which is all boarded up? 
^ J must have put this theme down in a moment of exaltation, 
believing that nothing could be more inspiring than a picture 
of desolation. 


Desolation is hardly the word for it. As I walk along the board- 
walk, the icy wind whistling through my breeches, everything 
closed tight, it dawns on me that I couldn’t possibly have chosen 
a more difficult subject to write about. There is absolutely 
nothing to take note of, unless it be the silence. I see it better 
through Uiric’s eyes than my own. An illustrator might have a 
good time of it here, what with the bleak, crazy, tumbling edifices, 
the snarling piles and planks, the still, empty Ferris wheel, the 
noiseless roller coasters, rusting under a feeble sun. Just to assure 
myself that I am on the job, I make a few notes about the crazy 
look of the razzle-dazzle, the yawning mouth of George C. 
Tilyou, and so forth. ... A hot frankfurter and a cup of steaming 
hot coffee would do me good, I think. I find a little booth open on 
a side street off the boardwalk. There is a shooting gallery open a 
few doors away. Not a customer in sight: the owner is shooting at 
the clay pigeons himself, for practise, no doubt. A drunken sailor 
comes lurching along; a few feet away from me he doubles up 
and lets go. (No need to take note of this.) I go down to the beach 
and watch the seagulls. I’m looking at the seagulls and thinking 



I how took a deep look at the young man who was telling me 
all this. I took him in as you would . a tali drink of water when 
you’re Very thirsty. Morigol blood! Of course I had heard it 
before! And always from the same sort of people. Whenever the 
word Monger came up it registered on me like a password. 
"We’re bn to you!’ is what it usually conveyed. Whether I ad- 
mitted or denied it^ I was ‘one of them’. 

The Mongol business- was> of course^ more symbolical then 
• genealogiad. The Mongols were tlie bearers of secret tidings. At 
some remote period in the past, when the world was one and 
when its real rulers kept their identity hidden, ‘we Mongols’ were 
there, (Strange language? Mongols talk only this way.) There 
was something physical, or physiological, or physiognomical at 
least, which characterized all who belonged to this strange clan. 
What distinguished them from ‘the rest of humanity’ was the 
expression about the eyes. It was neither the colour, shape or 
look of the eye: it was the way the eyes were set off, or set in, the 
way die:y swam in their mysterious sockets. Veiled ordinarily, in 
talk these veils peeled off, one after another, until one had the 
impression of peering into a deep black hole. 

.Studying Claude, my gaze came to rest on the t\vo black holes 
in the centre of his eyes. They were fathomless. For a full minute 
or two not another word was exchanged. Neither of us felt em- 
barrassed or uncomfortable. We simply stared at each other like, 
wo lizards. The Mongol look of mutual recognition. 

It was I who broke the spell. I told him that he reminded me 
slightly of Deerslayer — of Dcerslayer and Daniel Boone com- 
bined. With a just a touch of Nebuchadnezzar! 

He laughed, ‘I’ve passed for many things,’ he said.’ The 
Navajos thought I had Indian blood in my veins. Maybe I have 
too. . , 

‘I’m sure you have a drop of Jewish blood,’ said I. ‘Not be- 
cause of the Bronx!’ I added. 

T was raised by Jews,’ said Claude. ‘Until I was eight years of 
age I heard nothing bui Russian and Yiddish, At ten I ran way 
from home.’ 

‘Where w^s that — what you call home?” 

- *A little village in the Crimea, not far from Sevastopol. I had 
, been transplanted there when I was six months old.’ He paused a 
moment. ^ He started to say something about memory, then 
dropped it. ‘When I first heard English,’ he resumed, ‘I recog 
xiized it as a familiar tongue, though I had heard it only durinj 
the first six months of my life. I learned English almost in 
stinctively, in less than no time. As you notice, I spe^ it withoi 
a trace of accent. Chinese alsoxame easy to me, tliough I real 
never became proficient in it. . . .’ 

‘Excuse me,’ I interrupted, ‘but how many languages 
you speak, would you mind telling me?’ 
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human consciousness will have fallen away. What is callea death 
will have disappeared^ Everything will be altered, perjnanemty 
altered. will be no further need for change, Man will be 

free, that’s what I mean. Once he becomes the god which he is, 
;*he will have realized his destiny — which is freedom. Freedom 
"includes everything. Freedom converts everything to its basic 
nature, which is perfection. Don’t think I am talldng religion or 
philosophy. I disclaim them both, utterly. They are not even 
stepping stones, as people like to think. They must be hurdled, at 
one jump. If you put something outside you, or above you, you 
become victimized. There is only the one thing, spirit. It’s ail, 
everything, and when you realize it you’re it. You’re all there is 
there is nothing more ... do you understand what I’m saying?’ 

I nodded my head affirmatively. I was a little dazed. 

'‘You understand,’ said Claude, ‘but the reality of it escapes 
you. Understanding is nothing. The eyes must be kept open, 
constantly. To open your eyes you must relax, not strain. Don’t 
he afraid of falling backwards into a bonomless pit. There is 
nothing to fall into. You’re in it and of it, and one day, if you 
persist, you vnU he it. I don’t say you will have fr, please notice, 
because there’s nothing to possess. Neither are you to be posses- 
sed, remember that! You are to liberate yourself. There is no 
^crciscs, physical or spiritual, to practise. All such things are 
like incense — they awaken a feeling of holiness. We must be holy 
*vithout holiness. Wc must be whole . , . complete. That’s being 
holy. ^ Any other kind of holiness is false, a snare and a 
dclusjon. . . .’ 


Excuse me for talking to you this way,’ said Claude, hastily 
swallowing another mouthful of coffee, ‘but I have the feeling 
mat time is short. The next lime we meet it will most likely be 
in some remote part of the world. Your restlessnes may lead you 
to the tnost unexpeaed places. Afy movements are more deter- 
mined; I know the pattern set down for me.’ He paused to take 

3 few more 

words. He leaned forward, and his face took on a most earnest 

“ this country 
Nobody— and I mean it literally— 

' than I Ih^\ moment I know more about you 

S "^hat 1 know, however, if 

tw ^ wanted to tell you— 

?ran hefn”^'^ “1 distress. Not tha 

orSiaWv u Nobody can. Nobody wil 

' spaced Ws words)— yoii will hat 

tSnaofme°t^at^rh^ know, wh( 

^here is one person in this world who knot 

^ing whether anyone, not even the Almichtv 1 
confidence m you. You must come to real2e7^?Sf wTu » 
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‘aU and sundry’. The letter writing was for me what shadow box- 
ing is to a pu^list. But imagine a pugihst spendmg so much time 
firfiting'his shadow that when he hooks up wiA a sparrmg part- 
ner he has no fight left! I could spend ttvo or three hours siting 
a story, or article, and another six or' seven explaimng them to 
my friends by letter. The real effort was going mto the letter 
writing, and perhaps it was best so, now that I look back on it, 
because it preserved the speed and naturalness of my true voice. 
I v/as far too self-conscious^ in the early days, to use my own 
voice. I was the literary man through and through. I made use of 
every device I discovered, employed every register, assumed a 
thousand different stances, always confusing the mastery of 
technique with creation. Experience and technique, those were 
the two goads that drove me on. To triumph in the world of 
experience as I formulated it, I would have to live at least a 
hundred lives. To acquire the right, or shall I say the complete, 
technique, I would have to live to be a hundred, not a day less. 

. Some of my more honest friends, brutally candid as they often 
were, would occasionally remind me that in talking to them I was 
always myself but that in writing I was not, ‘Why don’t you 
write like you talk?’ they would say. At first blush the idea struck 
me as absurd. In the first place I never considered myself a re- 
markable talker, though they insisted I was. In the second place, 
the written word seemed so much more eloquent to me than the 
spoken one. When you talk you can’t stop to polish a phrase, to 
search for precisely the right word, nor can you go back and ex- 


punge a word, a phrase, a whole paragraph. It seemed like an 
insult to have ^em tell me, who was struggling for mastery of the 
word, that I succeeded better without thought than with thought. 
Poisonous as the idea was, though, it bore fruit. Now and 
then, after an exhilarating evening with my friends, after I 
had spouted my head off, had made them drunk with my 
speeches, I would sneak home and silently review the per- 
formance. The words had tumbled out of my mouth in perfect 
order and with telling effect; there was not only continuity, form, 
climax and denouement, but rhythm, volume, sonority, aura and 
magic in the performance. If I stumbled or faltered I went ahead 
nevertheless, later to double back on my tracks, erase the wrong 
word, expunge the inept phrase, magnify the sense of a swelling 
cadence tlirough repedtion, innuendo and implicadon, through 
detour and parentheses. It was like juggling: the words were alive 
like balls, could be recalled, could be made to obey, could be 
changed for other balls, and so on. Or, it was like writing on an 
invisible slate. One heard the words instead of seeing them. They 
not disappear because they had never truly appeared. Hear- 
ing diem, one had an even keener sense of appreciation, of par- 
ticipation rather, as if viewing a sleight of hand performance. The 
memory of the ear was just as reliable as the memory of the eye. 



pgels. He was all instantaneity. The wheel flashed and you were 
^e^ately at the hub, m the centre of that empty space with- 
out which not even the constellations can wheel and flash their 
secret :codes. Ditto for Benjamin Fay Mills, who was not an 
Evangehst but a hero who had abandoned Christianin- L order 

-oVlrStr 

spelled gibberish. When God lets go the frm that h^d rh^ 
the author no longer knows what he irwriSig JaSb 
used a language afl his own, a language direct from 
Scholars read it one way, men of God anofrer mt, • 

If Spirit'^n^feredTsp^^^^^^ 

N=vsk, Proipdjt, still todng £ bfkt-cmc I lom as“SeS°be'^S 
limbo. I sm most assuredi? 'there,- wherever thlri.^l! ^ ^ 
oototg „„ dersll me. Possessed, yes. But by'thS'iSfMS" 

eye-ball just as cleal^ as Trazor my 

theatre which I thought had hyp-n r ^ Passed a 

remains in the rerina bu a namf k N6thmg 

mimi aguglia! tws 1" 

that she is Itab'an, not that rhp fhing, her name. Not , 

her name; MIMI AGUGLIA ^rlfr. tragedy. Just 

^ead, and then round and about ®fh ! 

‘hrough the clouds like a tLe quarter m^^ 'if'P 

Ir^v me back punctually at ^15 p.m ’ ' 

third row orchesu-r'lTmTbL^tm^ ^ comfortable seat in the 

ance I shall probably ever MmessXd'' P^rlorm- 

.1 know not a word. ^ >tness. And m a language of which 

dW exclusively. An awe- 

dark. For a full Se not f is semi- 

ht^d; the voice of Mimi A^glif!^ spoken. Then a voice is 

now an is stUl,^h?|feat^s^fam gffif ''"ff .seething with thought; 
base of the skull. Nm even a ^zf ?« ^ honey-comb at the 
sharpened to a diamond poinf 

strange creature with the oracf jar “^^eentrated on the 

a language I know, I doubt rliat j r v/ere she to speak 

sounds she makes, the imm^JnS f 

hke an anciem Tyre 

|t has the ring of man before br^^r i- \F ancient. 

Her Scstures^nd i^veSs are of knowledge. 

lovements are mere accompaniments to 
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flooded with light. The crowd is screaming her name — MlMi , , . 
MIMI . . . MIMI AGUGLIA* In the midst of the uproar she 
calmly blows the taper out and walks swiftly back to the 
wings, ... 

.With- the brief-case still under my arm I start ploughing 
through the rwnbJa again. I feel as if I had come down from Mt 
Sinai by parachute. Ail about me are my brothersj humamty^ 
as they say, stiil marching on all fours. I have an overpowering 
desire to kick out in ail directions, speed the poor buggers into 
Paradise. Just at this ‘precise chronological moment’ when I’m 
fizzing like champagne, a man tugs at my sleeve and shoves a 
dirty post-c^d under my nose. I keep walking straight ahea'd 
with him clinging to me, and as we move on, trancelike, he 
keeps changing the cards and muttering under his breath: *A 
honey, what! Dirt cheap. Take the whole pack — for two bits/ 
Suddenly I stop dead in my tracks; I begin to laugh, a frightening 
lauErh which ^ows louder and louder. I let the cards slide from 
my fingers, like snow-cakes. A crowd begins to gather, the 
peddlar takes to his heels. People are beginning to pick up the 
cards^ they keep crowding in on me, closer and closer, curious to 
know what made me bush so. In the distance I spy a cop 
^preaching. Pivoting round abruptly, I yell; Ws gone in there. 
Get mm. Pointing to a shv>p near the corner I push fonvard 
eagerly with the crosvd; as they press forward and ahead of me I 
turn quickly and walk as last as my legs will carry me in the 
opposite direction. At the corner I swins round, moving like a 
kangaroo now, until I come ti> a gin- mil L 

At the bar two men are m the nrud^r of a violent dispute. I 
order a beer and make ins'selt as inconspicuous as possible. 

i tea you he’s otl ko nut:’ 


d he too it v»iu had had your bails cut out/ 

^He II make you look like a lu>rse^s ass/ 

‘The Pope's ass he will!’ 

made the stars, the sun, 

the ram drops? Answer me that!' 

mhJrorh' " learned. You teU me 

Tocksuc^ng dcldcls!* 


in this— it wasn’t made 

in a cheese factory. And it wasn t evolution made it either/ 

‘Oh no? What was it then?' 


Tt was the Almighty Jehovjh hunvclf. Lord of Creation Be- 
gjtterof the Blessed Alary, and Redeemer oflost souls. That’s a 
fair answer for you. Now what have you to say?’ 

T still say he’s nuts/ 


‘You’re a dirty infidel, that's what. You’re a pagan/ 

‘Fm not neither. I’m Irish through and through. And whaF 
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• ^ould sit down, sullen, silent, app^enUy squelched Come 
don’t take it to heart, Henry, Here s a fresh dru*. ^me 
m act it off your chestl’ Knowing what they wanted of me, 
?et toping that by some extraordinary effort I might aher their 
attituto, I would give in, melt, then deliver a veritable fusiUade. 
The more desperate and sincere 1 grew the more they enjoyed 
themselves. Realizing that the game was up I would slide oft 
into a burlesque performance. I’d say any bloody thing that came 
into my head, die more absurd and fantastic, the better. I a 
insult them royally — but no one took offence. It was like fighting 
phantoms. Shadow-boxing again, . , , 

(I doubt; of course, that anything like this ever went on in 
the rue de Rome or the rue Ravignan.) 

. Following out the plan I had l^d down for myself I was busier 
than the busiest executive in the industrial world. Some of the 
articles I had elected to write demanded considerable research 
work, which was never an ordeal for me because I loved going 
to the library and have them dig up books that were hard to find.* 
How. many wonderful days and nights I spent at the 42nd Street 
Library, seated at a long table, one among thousands, it seemed, 
in that main reading room. The tables themselves excited me. It 
was always my desire to own a table of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, a cable so large that I could not only sleep on it but dance 
on it, even skate on it. (There was a writer, once, who worked 
at such a table, which he had placed in the centre of a huge, 
barren room — my ideal as a work place. His name was Andreyev, 
and needless to add, he was one of my favourites.) . 

Yes, it gave one a good feeling to be working amidst so many 
other industrious students m*a room the size of a cathedral, under 
a lofty ceiling which was an imitation of heaven itseff. One 
left the library slightly dazed, often with a holy feeling. It was 
always a shock to plunge into the crov^d at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street; there was no connection between that busy 
thoroughfare and the peaceful world of books. Often, while wait- 
ing for the books to come up from the mysterious depths of the 
library, I would stroll along the outer aisles glancing at the titles 
of the amazing reference books which lined the wSls, Thumb- 
ing those books was enough to set my mind racing for days. 
Sometimes I sat and meditated, wondering what question I 
puld put to the genius which presided over the spirit of this vast 
institution that it could not answer. There was no subject under 
^e sun, I suppose, which had not been written about and filed 
in those archives. My omnivorous appetite pulled me one way, 
my fear of becoming a book-worm other way. 

It was also enjoyable to make a trip to Long Island City, that 
most woe-begone hole, to see at first hand how chewing gum 
was manufactured. Here was a woild of sheer lunacy— efficiency, 
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^Andnone of your shananigans! . , ? cried the other. 

The blind man removed his glasses, slung the harp* and cane 
ovei: a peg in the wall, and shufSed to the bar with an alacn> 
that was amazing. 

Tust a wee diop to wet the palate,’ he whined. 

‘Give him a drop of Irish whiskey,’ he whined. 

‘And a bit of brandy,’ said the other, 

‘T o the.men of Dublin and County Kerry/ said the blind man,"' 
glasses at once. *Down with ail Orangemen!’ He 
looked around, bright as a bob-o-link and took a swallow from 
each of the tumblers. 

will you get any shame in you?’ said the one 
He s wallot^g in gold’ said the other. 

It s loifce this,’ said the blind man, brushing his h'ps with his 
sleew, when me owld mother died I promised her I’d never do 
giother stroke of work. I’ve kept to me bargain, and so haTLe 
Every time I pluck the strings she calls to me softly “Patrick* 
are you there? It’s grand, me boy, it’s grand,’’ I /S 
her a quesuon she’s gone again. The fair grounds, I call it Le’s 

j^™ te dotty, man. What bargam? 

. « s long to explain and my throat’s parched 

^ ‘YSu’fe‘'kind'''Jh^ scoundrel!’ 

■ Sgafso^’ ® Mary and her 

. ■ ‘S? nC - I’U ea-^me hat.’ 

he was Pr'in Patrick 

was. I’ll tLe roafh .m ^ of Paupers, that’s what he 

yom^ba^gain Go on, man, tell us of 

abS— bnph[”Md*’ m/rv meditatively. Again he looked 

an oily 

B’s Jo'ke this . . .’ he began 

Gn with ver! Out with it'’ 

mind ™ “t'. if y=r *»•, 

. -S? M„d“ S S °J Si''' y»» tatomP 
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'i aml/She ■.appeared at. the right moment/ 

. '‘Now what docs. that mean?’ 

‘That I was desperate, lonely, miserable. That I needed some- 
one I could call a /riewd/ 

‘What’s come over you anyway? Since when have you needed 
a friend? Pm your friend. Isn’t that enough for you?* I said it 
mockingly, but I was half in earnest. 

To my astonishment she replied: ‘No, Val, you’re not my 
In end any more. YouTe my husband, and I love you* ; . * I 
couldn’t live without you, but. . , 

‘But what?’ 

T.had to have a friend, a woman friend. Someone I can con- 
fide in, someone v;ho understands me/ 

’ ‘Well I’ll be damned! So that’s it? And you mean you can’t 
confide in me?'* 

* ‘Not like ! can in a woman. There are some things you just 
can’t tell a man, even if you love him. Oh, they’re not hig things, 
don’t worry. Sometimes little things are more important than big 
things,' you know that. Besides, look at you . . . you’ve got loads 
of, friends.' And v/faen you’re with your friends you’re a different 
person entirely. I used to envy you sometimes. Maybe I was 
jealous 'of your friends. Once I thought that I could be ever>"- 
thing to you. But I see I was wrong, An3rway, now I have a 
friend — and Pm going lo keep herj 

Half teasingly, half seriously, 1 said: ‘Now you want to make 
vie jealous, is that it?’ 

She came out of the bathroom, knelt beside the bed and put 
. her head in my arms. ‘Val/ she murmured, ‘you know that isn’t 
true. But this friendship is something very dear and very precious 
to me. I don’t want to share her with anyone, not even with you. 
Not for a while, at least.’ 

• ‘All right/ 1 said. ‘I get it/ My voice sounded a trifle husky, 
I noticed. 

Gratefully she burbled; ‘I knew you’d understand/ 

‘But whai is there to understand?’ I asked. I said it softly anc 
gently. 

‘That’s it,* she answered, ‘nothing, nothing. It’s only natural/ 
She bent forward and kissed me affectionately on the lips. 

^ As she got to her feet to put out the lights I said impulsively; 
‘You poor girl! Wanting a friend all this time and I never knew 
it, never suspected it. I guess I must be a dumb, insensitive 
bugger.’ 

She switched off the lights and crawled into bed. There were 
twin beds but we used only one. 

‘Hold me tight,’ she whispered. ‘Val, I love you more than 
ever. Do you hear me?’ 

I said nothing, just held her tight. 
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aeaeed in writing a book which would be a contribution to the 
ubiect. I talked as if I knew vastly more than I rared to reveal, 
would make casual, oblique references to books I had never 
ead or hint of encounters with eminent authorities jf had never 
aet It was nothing, in such moods, to give myself scholastic 
legrees which I had not even dreamed of acqmrmg. I spoke ot 
listinguished leaders in such fields as anthropology^' soaology, 
>hysics5 astronomys as though I had been intimately associated 
vith them. When I saw that I was getting in too .deep I had al- 
,vays the wit to excuse myself and pretend to go to the toilet, 
p?luch was my word for ‘exit^ Once, deeply interested in gene- 
alogy, I thought it a good idea to take a job for a space in the 
genealogy division of the public library. It so happened that they 
were short a man in this division the day I called to make appli- 
cation for a job. They needed a man so badly that they put me 
to work immediately, which was more than I had bargained for. 
The application blank which I had left with the director of 
the library was a marvel of falsification. I wondered, as I lis- 
tened to the poor devil who was breaking me in, how long^ i 
would take for them to get on to me. Meanwhile my superio 
was climbing ladders with me, pointing out this and that, bend 
ing over in dark corners to extract documents, files, and sue) 
like, calling in other employees to introduce me, explaining hur 
riedly as best he could (whilst messengers came and went as in 
Shakespearean play) the most salient features of my suppose< 
routine. Realizing in a short time that I was not in tlie least in 
terested in all this jabberwocky, and thinking of Mona waitin 
for me to lunch with her, I suddenly interrupted him in th 
midst of a lengthy exposition of somet^g or othtv to ask wher 
the toilet was. He looked at me rather strangely, wondering, n 
doubt, why I hadn’t the decency to hear him out before runnin 
to the lavatory, but with the aid of a few grimaces and gesture 
w^ch conveyed most patently that I had been caught shor 
might do it right there on the floor or in the waste basket, I mar 
aged to get out of his clutches, grab my hat and coat which foi 
tunately were still lying on a chair near the door, and run a 
fast as I could out of the building. . . , 

The dominant passion was the acquisition of knowledge, skil 
mastery of technique, inexhaustible experience, but like a sut 
domir^t chord there existed steadily in the back of my hea 
vibration which meant order, beauty, simplification, enjoymen 
appreciation. Reading Van Gogh’s letters I identify myself wit 
him in the struggle to lead a simple life, a life in which art is al 
How glowingly he writes about this dedication to art in hi 
letters from .^les, a place I am destined to visit later thoug 
reading about it now I don’t even dream of ever seeing it. To giv 
a more jnusical expression to one’s life — that is how he puts i 
Over and over again he makes reference to the austere beaut 
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He doesn’t need to plumb you, or evp to get a response from 
you. He wants to gaze at you eternally— because you’ve incar- 
nated the woman of his dreams.’ t, . * » 

lUst the way he talks^ S3id Mona> somewhat taken 
aback by my words. ‘You two would get on wonderfuUy to- 
gether. You speak the same language. I know he’s a sensitive 
d'cature, and a most intelligent one, too. I like him enormously, 
but he gets in my hair. He has no sense of humour, none what- 
ever. When he smiles he looks even sadder than usual. He’s a 

lonely soul.’- - « ^ , 

‘It’s a pity I don’t know liim,’ I said. ‘I like him more than 
anyone you’ve talked about. He sounds like a real human being. 
Besides," I like Spaniards. They’re men, . . / 

‘He’s not a' Spaniard — he’s Cuban.’ 


‘Same thing.* 

‘No, it isn’t, Val. Ricardo told me so himself. He despises the 
Cubans/ 

‘Well, no matter. Td like him even if he were a Turk.’ 
‘Maybe I could introduce him to you/ said Mona suddenly. 


‘Why not?’ 

I reSected a moment before answering. 

*I don’t think you’d better/ said L ‘You couldn’t fool a man 


like that. He’s not a CromweD. Besides, even Cromwell isn’t the 
fool you take him to be/ 

T never said he was a fool!’ 

‘But you tried to make me believe so, you can’t deny that.’ 
‘Well, you know why/ Site gave me one of her faun-like smiles 
‘Listen, sister, 1 know much more about you and your wiles 
than you’d ever give me credit for that it hurts to even mendor 
the subject/ 

‘You ha%'e a great irnac!naTi<m, That’s the reason why 
sometimes tell you so iutie. I know how yc'u build things Uj 
‘But vt^u must admit I build on a hrm foundation!’ 

Again the faun-hke ^msle 

Then she busied hor^eh with something, in order to hide her 
fac " 

' A pleasant sort of pau^e intervened. Then, out of a clear sky 
I suddenly remarked — d suppose women are obliged to he . . . 
it’s in their nature. Men lie too, ol course, hut so differently. 
Women seem to have an unholy fear of the truth. You know, if 
you could stop lying, it you could stop plaving this foolish, 
unnecessary game with me, I think. . . ’ 

I noticed that she had halted whatever it was she was pre- 
tending to be doing. Maybe slic'U really listen, I thought to my- 
self. I could see only rhe side ot her face. The expression was 
one of intense alertness. Ot wanaosN too. Like an animal. 

‘I think I would do anything v(>u asked of me. I think I would 
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the noonday sun. Whooshing it through the Nevsky Prospekt; It 

mike mv way to tiic inner circlcj th.e brief-case under iny ann* 
fn my^LTfs a Uttle bag of candy, a gift from Annie Meinken. 
A solemn question has just been propoimded: ^ 

have not yet decided the question of the existence of God . . * . 
It is at this point I always enter. I*m on my own time now. 
God's time, in other words. Which is always ‘for the time being.’ 
To hear me you would think I w^ere a member of the Holy Synod 

the Holy Philharmonic Synod. It isn't necessary for me to tune 

in: I’ve been in tune since the dawn of time. Utter clarity is what 
marks my performance. I am of the order whose purpose is not 
to teach the world a lesson but to explain that school is over. 

The comrades are relaxed and at ease. No bomb will go off 
until I give the order. On my right is Dostoievsky; on my left Ae 
Emperor Anathema. fc.very member of the group has disdn- 
guished himself in some spectacular manner. I am the only one 
‘without portfolio’. I am the Ui!i<jnJcr; 1 hail from ‘the fringe’, 
that is to’ say, from the trouble-bubble cauldron, 

‘Comrades, it is saiJ that a problem confronts us. . . / (I al- 
ways begin v/iih this stock phrase. » 1 look about me, calm, self- 
possessed,' belorc launclung into my r^Lndoyer, ‘Comrades, let us 
rivet our most concentrated attention for a moment on that 

wholly ecumenical oue^non ' 

o?' uic f Anathema. 

‘Which 1 '- nothing less rh^^n ihis: If there were no God, wouI( 


we be here?’ 

Above the cr'^ o? Ace"’ and AoM / hf I follow with ease the 
sound -7 rv% os‘. n SO.V.U uu '-nine rhe sacred texts buried in my 
heart. I am at '''Cv.ac'c 1 nothmg to prove. Ihavconly 
to recite hat I >: 'r-n c m otf moments. That we are to- 

gether sr.d pr'..Lv'*i C. 1 S..USS the existence of God, this in 
itself ib vonclo-rw* Jm.c tor me that we are basking in the 
sunshine f i Ho rre- 'c I do not speak ‘as if’ He were present, I 
speak 1 f' r'cnt. I am back in that eternal sanctuary 

where tlic ■. i i aood vsiways comes up, I am back because of 
that, 

^And \\>u T.jnt to 

I address the comrade ^ passionately now. ‘Why not?’ I be^n. 
‘Do W’e insult tiur Maker by eating what He has provided for us? 
Do you think He will v.^nish bcvau^e wc hli our bellies? Eat, I 
beg you. Eat heartily! The Iv 'rd our God has all time in which 
to reveal Himself, ^’ou prcikoC that you wish to decide the 
matter of His existence, Usch CiCar comrades, it was decided 
long ago, before there even \>v ^ Wi^rid. Reason alone informs us 

that if there be a problem there mu^'t be something real which 
brings it to birth. It is not fot a< to vlecide whether or not Goc 
e>:ists, it is for God to say whether or not tve exist’ (Dog/ Hav 



irdt, Funck-Brcntano, all on the Renaissance, but wver 
read that curious little book by Balzac, called Sur. Cathewie 
• Medici There was one book I was constantly dipping into 
L moments of peace and quiet: Walter Pater’s book on the 
cnaissance. Much of it I read aloud to Ulric, marvelling over 
ater’s sensitive use of the language. Glorious evenings these, 
specially when having finished a long passage I would dose the 
ook and listen, to Ulric expatiate lovingly on the painters he 
doted. The mere sound of their names put me in ecstasy; 
"addeo Gaddi, Signorelli, Fra Lippo Lippi, Piero della Fran- 
esca, Mantegna, Uccello, Cimabue, Piranesi, Fra Angehco, and 
uch like. The names of towns and dues were of equal fascina- 
ion: Ravenna, Mantua, Siena, Pisa, Bologna, Tiepolo, Firenze, 
vlilano, Torino. Thus one evening, continuing our festal boup 
)n the splendours of Italy at the French-Italian groceiy, Ulric 
ind I, joined later by Hymie and Steve Romero, got into such a 
;tate of exaltation that two Italians who were seated at the end of 


he table stopped conversing with each other and listened in 
ipen-mouthed admiration as we moved rapidly from one figure 
:o another, one town to another. Hymie and Romero, equally 
intoxicated by a language which was as foreign to them as it was 


to the two Italians, remained silent, contenting themselves 
with replenishing the drinks. Exhausted finally, and about to pay 
up, the two Italians suddenly began to clap their hands, *Bravo! 
Bravo!’ they exclaimed. *So beautiful!’ We were embarrassed. 


The situation demanded another round of drinks. Joe and Louis 
joined us, offering us a choice liqueur. Then we began to sing. 
Fat Louis, moved to the guts, began to weep joyously. He begged 
us to stay a little longer, promising to fix us a beautifhl rum ome- 
lette with some caviar on the side. In the midst of it who should 


walk in but that extraordinary Senegalese, Battling Siki, who 
was also a client of the establishment. He was a bit lugh and play- 
ful in a dangerous way. He amused us by doing little tricks with 
matches, cards, saucers, cane, napkins. He was jolly and dis- 
gruntled at the same time. Something was irking him. It took the 
greatest finesse on the part of the proprietors to prevent him, in 
his playfulness, from wrecking the place. They had to ply him' 
v/ith drinks, stroke his back, salve him with compliments. He 
sang and danced, all by himself, applauding himself, slapping 
his thighs, patting us on the shoulder — playful little pats that 
jolted our vertebrae and made our heads spin. Then, for no rea- 
son at all, he suddenly scooted off, knocking over a few cases of 
beer in his boyish enthusiasm. With his departure every one 
breathed more easily. Came the omelette and the caviar. Some 
whitefish too, washed down with a golden white wine, followed 
by some excellent black coffee and another rare liqueur. Louis 
was in ecstasy, ‘Have some more!* he kept saying, ‘hlothing too 
good for you, Mr Miller.’ And Joe: ‘When you go to Europe, 
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with the blood of others but with our ow*. 

We shall create no new covenants, impose no new iaw^, 
no new government. We shall permit the dead to buo’ die dcau. 
The quick and the dead will soon be separated. Life eternal is 
rushing back to fill the empty cup of sorrow. Man will rise from 
his bed of ignorance and suffering with a song on his bps. He 
will stand forth in all the radiance of his godhood. Murder in 
every form will disappear forever. For :h€ nmr btun:. . . . 
s The, moment this inscrutable phrase rose to my bps the inner 
music, the concordance, ceased. I was back in double rhythm 
again, aware of vsdiat I was doing, analyzing my thoughts, my 
motives, my deeds, I could hear Dostoievsky b^^eaking, but I w^as 
no longer there with him 1 was getting ouiy the overtones. 
What’s more, I could bhur him on whenever I pleased. I was no 
longer running in t h at p a. r a 11 cl r i m e 1 e s > t j m e . N o w t he world was 
indeed empty, drab, v^vcbecone. ^^h.ios .md cruelty ran hand in 
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boys? Considering our age and our limited experience of life, we 
nevertheless managed to propound to one another the most pro- 
found and vital questions. We tackled them manfully, too, with 
our whole being. Years of schooling destroyed the art. Like 
chimpanzees, we learned to ask only the right questions— the 
ones die teachers could answer. It is on this son of chicanery that 
the whole social structure is reared. ‘ The unk ersity of lifeT Only 
the desperate ones choose this curriculum. Even the artist is apt 
to go astray, because he too is obliged, sooner or later, to observe 
on which side his bread is buttered. 

The Decline of the West! I can never forget the thrill which 
ran up my spine when I first heard this title. It was like Ivan 
Karamazov saying — *I v/ant to go to Europe. Maybe I know that 
I shall go only to a cemetery, but it will be to the dearest of 
cemeteries/ 


For many years I had been aware that I was participating in 
a general decline. We all knew it, ail tek it, only some succeeded 
in forgetting about it more quickly than others'. What we hadn't 
understood so clearlv. most of us, was that we were part of this 
very ^West,* th^t the West included not only Europe but North 
Americsi, .To us America had always been a chancy place— one 
day hot, one day Ci)ld, one day barren, one day fertile* In short, 
according to how >*>11 struck it, it was either ail myrrh and 
frankincense or plain undiluted hori>e manure. It was not our 
way to think in terms ot historical destiny. Our history had begun 
only a years back— and what there wns of it was dull and 


boring. When I 


t mean H’e boys, wc youths, we young 


men who were tryang 10 sp>r«jut ionc pants under our skirts, 
Alamma s boys, all of ^md k we had a destiny it was to bc- 
com_e^-cracker-iack sa!e^mc,n. cigar stt^re clerks or chain store 
rnanagers. d he wild <ines ,oined the Army or Navy, The incorri- 
^ble ones got themsd^ >ately stowed away in Dannemora or 
oing Smg. N'* one pictures himself as a plodding engineer, 
plumber, ma*- . n, v arpcn cr. farmer, lumberman. One coidd be 
a troUey car luucror i ne day and an insurance agent the next 
t‘^morro\y or r'^c day after one might wake up and 
A ^ aldermen, Order, discipline, purpose, goefi, 

a free country, and 
That was our world outlook, 
hughouse. ‘matareyou 
sure to’ hook to my questioner he was 

reoJing that sort of junk.’ This 
tnartpr*lro*^fh^ ^sualh- iiie world’s choice literature. No 

N^nr; JZ d" d* of prehistoric vintage. 

^ n ^ consciou^ly and deliberately in terras 

was nonetheless real, and it 

Wing us out. It revealed itself in unsuspected ways, 
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books. One period especially comes back to me vividly. It is the 
period when I first got to know Maxie Schnadig. There he is> 
dressing the show window of a haberdashery store not far from 
Kosdusko Street, where he lived. HcUo Dostoiez^sky! Hoorahl 
Back and forth' through the winter snows — with Dostoievsky^ 
Pushkin, Tolstoy, Andreyev, Chekov, Artzibashev . . . And 
Ohloinov! A new calendar of time for me. New friends, new per- 
spectives, new sorrows. One of these new friends proves to be 
none other than Maxids cousin. He is a man much older than 
us, a physician from Novgorod. That is to say a Russian Jew, but 
a Rtissian just the same. And because he is bored with family life 
he suggests to us that wc form a hrtle study group, the three of 
us, toVhile the evenings away. And what do we choose to study? 
The sociology of Lester F. Ward. But Lester F. Ward is only a 
.'spring-board for the good doctor. He literally bounces into those 
subjects which represent the missing links in our lamentable 
scheme of knowledgc—nugic, symbols, herbology, crystalline 
forms, the prophets of tl:e old Testament, Kari Mars, the tech- 
nique of revolution, and so on. A samovar always on the boil, 
tasty sandwiches, smoked herring, cavnar, tine teas. A skeleton 
dangling from* the chandelier. He ^ happy that wx are acquainted 
with the Russian dramatiMs and n 'voUsts, delighted that we have 
read Kropotkin and Bakuran, -do we know the real Slavic 
philosophers and tii inkers? He reels otf a string of names which 
are utterly qnkno\\Ti to us. We arc given to understand that in 
fill Europe there never were ^uch daring thinkers as the Russians* 
According to h they verc all vivn>nancs and Utopists. Men 
who questioned cxcruhine. Rcvv'hitionanes all of them, even the 
reactionary ones. Some h..rJ been nther^^ of the Church, some 
peasants, some crirnirud 'orne \ cntable saints. But they had all 
endeavoured wirld, usher in a new way of life 

*And if you consait tbt- { ''vyeiopaedia Britannica/ I recall him 
saying, 'you v. i r. i i \ ■ r hiniz a b^ut them . They are not even 
. mentioned.* VK 'ra^ Russians were striving for, he em- 

phasized, wa^ r r the cr.anon of 3 rich cultural life but ‘the 
perfect hfe*. H«. would vi i scour se at length about the great 
wealth of the Ru'^sian language, how superior it was even to the 
language of the Hhzabethani lie W4.»uld read Pushkin aloud to us 
in his own tongue, then rhirow the book down with a sigh and 
• exclaim! ‘What's the use? Wc'rc in America now. A kinder^ 
gartm,^ He was bored, supremthv bored with the American 
scene. His patients were nearly 11 Jewish, but American Jews, 
and he had little in common uitii them. To him America meadt 
apathy. He missed the talk of revclurion. To be truthful, I think 
he also missed tlic horrors of the pogrom. He felt that he was 
rotting away in the hollow tomb of democracy. ‘Sometime you 
must ask me about Fedorov,* he remarked once. But we never 
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me, after an unusual touch, I suppose. I begged her not to get 
me things. 'I have everything/ I said. And it was true. (Except 
for the bicycle and the piano. Somehow, I had forgotten all 
about these items.) Things piled up so fast, that even if I had 
received them, I doubt that I would have used them. It v/ould 
have been more sensible to give me a mouth organ and a pair 
of roller skates. . . . 

Sometimes strange nostalgic fits assailed me. I might wake up 
with the hang-over of a dream and decided that it was most im- 
perative to revive certain strong recollections, as of that fat tub 
1 called ‘Uncle Charlie’, who used to sit me on his lap and re- 
gale me with stories of his exploits during the Spanish-Amcrican 
war. It meant a long ride, by elevated line and trolley, to a little 
place called Glendale, where Joey and Tony had once lived. 
(Uncle Charlie was their uncle, not mine.) After all the years 
which had passed, the sleepy little hamlet still wore a quaint air 
to me. The houses where my little friends had lived v/ere r.vll 
standing, hardly altered, fonunately. The tavern v/ith its .stables, 
where friends and relarives used to gather of a summer’s evening, 
were also there. I could recall running from table to table a tiny 
tot, sipping the dregs from the beer mugs, or collecting pennies' 
and dimes from the tipsy revellers. Even the maudlin German 
sonss, which thev sana^ with iron lunss, ran in mv car^: '’Jxiuder^ 



witlain their respective schools, for, here as in every great art, it 
is the schools, conventioned and repenory of forms that are the 
basic elements. Infinitely more important than the answers are 
the qitestiom — ^the choice of them, the inner form of them. . . J 
. ‘With the Name comes a new world-outlook. . . . The Name 
. grazes the meaning of consciousness and the source of fear alike. 
The world is not merely existent, a secret is felt in it. , , . Man 
names Xh2t which is enigmatic. It is the beast that knows no 
enigmas. . . . With the tmne the step is taken from the everyday 
physical of the beast to the metaphysical of jnan. It was tlic 
greatest turning-point in the history of the human soul.^ 

^ ‘A true system of thoughts emphatically cannot exist, for no 
sign can replace actuality. Profound and honest thinkers are 
alv/ays brought to the conclusion that ail cognition is conditioned 
a priori by its own form and can never reach tliat which the words 
mean. . . . And this ig?iorabimiis is in conformity also with the 
intuition of ever>’ true sage, that abstraa principles of life are 
acceptable only as figures ot speech, trite maxims of daily use 
underneath which life flows, as it had always flowed, on'ward. 
Race, in the end, is stronger than languages, and thus it is that, 
^ ^c*great names, it has been thinkers— -who are person- 
and not systems, NvhJch are mutable, that have taken 
iffcct upon life/ 


Foti^e sake of the macriine, human life becomes precious. 
Work becomes the great word of ethical thinking: in the 
eighteenth century it loses its derogatory^ implication in aO 
snguages, l^e n:.. rune and forces the man to co-opcratc. 

J caches a (;e,cree of aetivity such that tlie 
undent. . And t hcie machines become in their 
"’r ascetic, mystic, esoteric. . . 

Man has fek toe rna<.. jnc d^cvihsh, and rightly. It signifies 
beheverrhe deposition of God. It delivers sacred 

foreseeing 

onmisaence, js ,ct ui silent and irresistible. . . / 

' •'’VtTrA,* ofi/v bv auoThcr power, not by a 

on^ Monpv confront money is left but tUs 

on^ Money is overthrown r-rd abolished only by blood. Lifeh 

omega, the cosnnr onflow in microcosmic form. It is 

ft s Ifte anS^fe'^o'/^’ . . . Ever in History 

DoweilanH nnr — ^ace-quaiity, the tnumph of the will-to- 

rights wQiild^oi!? regardless of whether its 

^ mbunal of vvakmg-consdousness. Al- 

passed doom nf H iu,stKe to might and race, and 

passed doom of death upon men and peoples m whom truth was 
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to play in the ravine: a sort of no man’s land beween the edge 
of the village and tlie cemeteries on the other side of me tracks. 
Somewhere hereabouts there had lived a distant relative whom - 
I called Tante Grussy^ a youngish woman of great beauty, with 
large grey eyes and black hair, who even then, even though I was 
but a child, I sensed to be an unusual person. No one had ever 
known her to raise her voice in anger; no one had ever heard her 
speak ill of another; no one had ever asked her for help in vdn. 
She had a contralto voice, and when she sang she accompanied 
herself on the guitar; sometimes she dressed in masquerade and 
danced to the tambourine, fluttering a long Japanese fan. Her 
husband became a drunkard; he used to beat her up, it was said. 
But Tante Grussy only became sweeter, gentler, more compas- 
sionate, more charming and gracious. And then, after a time it 
began to be rumoured about that she had become religious — 
this was always said in whispers, as if to imply that she had gone 
mad. I wanted so much to see her again, I searched and searched 
for the house but no one seemed to have any knowledge of it. It 

was hinted that she may have been committed to the asylum 

Strange thoughts, strange remembrances, walking about in the 
sleepy village of Glendale. This adorable, this saintly Tante 
Grussy, and the jovial sensual tub of flesh whom I called Uncle 
Charlie — I loved them both. The one spoke of nothing but tor- 
turing and killing the Igorotes, of tracking down AguinaJdo in 
the swamps and mountain fastnesses of the Philippines; the other 
hardly spoke at all, she was a presence, a goddess in earthly guise 
who had elected to stay with us and illumine our lives through 
the divine radiance which she shed. 

When he left for the Philippines as a lance corporal, this 
Charlie boy was a normal sized individual. Some eight years later, 
when he returned as commisary sergeant, he weighed almost four 
hundred pounds and was constantly perspiring. I remember 
vividly a gift he made me one day — six dumdum bullets 
for which he had had a blue linen case made. These, he main- 
tained, had been taken from one of Aguinaldo’s men; for being 
guilty of using these bullets (which the Germans had furnished 
the Filipinos) they had executed the rebel and stuck his head 
on a pole. Stories such as this, together with horripilating tales 
about the Svater-cure’ which our soldiers administered to the 
Filipinos, made me sjTnpatliize with Aguinaldo. I used to pray 
. every night that the Americans woiild never capture him. 
Unwittingly, Uncle Charlie had made him my hero. 

Thinking of Aguinaldo, I suddenly recalled a banner day on 
which I was dressed in my best Lord Fauntleroy outfit and taken 
early in the morning to a beautiful brown stone house on Bed- 
ford Avenue, where, from a balcony, we were to watch ‘the 
parade’. Tlie first contingent of our heroes had just returned 
from the Philippines. Teddy Roosevelt was there — ^‘up front’ 
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leading his Rough Riders. There was tremendous exdtement 
over this event; people wept and cheered, flags and bimting 
everywhere, flowers showered from the windows. People kissed 
one another and shouted Alleluias. I had a grand time, but it was 
a bit confusing to me. I couldn^t grasp the reason for such extra- 
vagant emotions. What impressed me were the uniforms — and 
the horses. That evening a cavalry oflScer and an artillery man 
came to our home for dinner. Tliis was the beginning of a. 
romance to my two aunts. Nipped in the bud, however, becaxise 
my grandfather, who hated the military, wouldn’t hear of having 
them for sons-in-law. I can still remember his scorn and con- 
tempt for the whole Philippine campaign. To him it was just a 
skirmish. ‘It should have been over in thirty days,’ he snorted, ' 
And then he talked of Bismark and Von Moltke, of the battle of 
Waterloo and the siege of Austerlitz. He had come to America 
during the days of our Civil War. That was a war, he kept 
asserting. To lick helpless savages, anybody could do that. Just 
the same, he was obliged to give a toast to Admiral Dewey, the 
hero of Manila Bay. ‘You’re an American now,’ said someone. 
‘And I’m a good American,’ I can hear my grandfather saying. 
'But that doesn’t mean that I like to kill. Put away the uniforms, 
get back to worki’ 

This grandfather, Valentin Nieting, was a man whom every- 
body respected and admired. He had spent ten years in London 
as a master tailor, had acquired a beautiful English accent there, 
and always spoke affectionately of the English. He said they were 
a civilized people. All his life he retained many English man- 
nerisms. His crony, whom he met on Saturday nights at a saloon 
on Second Avenue, nin by my Uncle Paxil, was a sidnny, fiery 
sort of man named Mr Crow, an Englishman from Birmingham. 
No one in our family liked Mr Crow, except grandfather. The 
reason was that Mr Crow was a Socialist. He was always making 
speeches, too, and full of vitriol. My pandfather, whose 
memory extended back to the days of ’48,reh‘shed and applauded 
these speeches. He too was against the ‘bosses’. And of course 
against the military. It’s strange, when I think back, what an 
unholy fear the word Socialism inspired in those days. None of 
our family would have anything to do with a man calling himself 
a Socialist; he was worse than a Catholic or a Jew. America was a 
free country, the land of opportunity, and it was one’s duty to 
become successful ahd rich. My father, who hated his own boss.. 
— ‘a bloody, blimey Englishman’, he always called him — was 
soon to become a boss tailor himself. My grandfather had to 
accept work from my father. But he never lost that dignity, that 
assurance and integrity which always made him a trifle sup^*-^" 
to my father. Before long all the ‘boss tailors’ were to 
woefully impoverished, forced to band together to 
expenses, to keep in steady employment a sm^ crew of 
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his cyclical pattern had tlie same effect upon me as the Koans 
have for Zen disciple. Again and again I arrived at my oto 
peculiar Western state of Safari, Time and again I experienced 
those lightning flashes of illumination which herald the break- 
through. There came excnidating moments when, as if the 
universe were an accordion, I could view it as an inlinitesimal 
speck or expand it infinitely, so that only the eye of God could 
encompass it. Gazing at a star outside my window, I could 
magnify it ten thousand times; I could roam from star to star, 
hke an angel, endeavouring all the while to grasp the universe 
in these super-telescopic proportions, i would then return to my 
cliair, look at my fingernail or nuher at an almost invisible spot 
on the nail, and see into it the universe w'hich the physicist en- 
deavours to create out of the .ttomic web of nothingness. That 
man could ever conceive oi 'nothingness' always astounded 
me. 
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men The wages of the workmen— cutter, bushetoan, coat 
^mnts maker— would continue to rise, would represent 
Sor^per weer&an the boss’s own share. Eventually-last art 
in lie drama— these little workmen, all foreigners, t^ually 
despised, but envied too sometimes, would be len^g Ae bosses 
moLy in order to keep their businesses gomg.A^be all^s 
was 4e result of those penucious Sociahst docmnes which 
amtators like Mr Crow had sponsored. Maybe Mt. Maybe there 
was something inherently disastrous m that Get-Rich-Qmck 
Wallin^ord doctrjne with which the young men -of my genera- 
tion had been inoculated. 

My grandfather died before the First World War broke ou^ 
He left a sizeable estate, as did the other emigres in that old 
neighbourhood, all of whom had come to America at the same 
time and from all parts of Europe, They did far, far better in this 
glorious land of the free than did their sons and daughters. They 
had started from scratch, like that butcher boy from Germany, 
my namesake — Henry Miller ‘the cattle king’ — who ended by 
owning an enormous slice of California. It’s true, there may have 
been more opportunity in those days, but there was also the fact 
that tliese men were made of sterner stuff, that they were more 
industrious, more persevering, more resourceful, more disci- 
plined. They began in some humble trade — butcher, carpenter, 
tailor, shoemaker — and the money they saved they earned by 
i. the sweat of their brow. They lived modestly always, and quite 
t comfortably, despite the absence of all the comforts, all the 
labour-saving devices now deemed indispensable. I remembered 
the toilet in my grandfather’s home. First it was just an outhouse 
in the yard; later he had a cubbyhole btiilt in upstairs. But even 
after gas had been introduced there was no illumination in that 


toilet except for a little taper floating in sweet oil. My grand- 
father would never have considered it of importance to have a 
gas light in the toilet. His children ate well and were clothed; 
they were taken to the theatre occasionally, they went with him 
to outings and picnics — glorious affairs! — and they sang with 
him when he attended the reunions of the Saengerbund. A 
simple, wholesome life, and far from dull. In Winter, when the 
snow and ice came, he would sometimes take them for a ride in 
an open sleigh drawn by horse. He himself would go ice-boating 
occasionally. And in Summer there would be those unforgettable 
trips, by excursion boat, to places like Glen Island, for example, 
or New Rochelle. I can think of nothing offered the child today 
which can rival those outings. Nor can I think of anything to 
rival the magical festival grounds of Glen Island. The only thing 
approaching it is the atmosphere of certain paintings of Renoir 
and Seurat. Here again we have that golden ambiance, that 
gaiety and ripeness, that plushy, carnal opulence so cl^rac- 
teristic of the somnolescent, yawning, indolent period between 
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One man writes The Apology of a Madman; another writes a 
J? iiinhttinnarv Cotcchistn: another The Aletaphysi^-s of Sex^ 
Each one is ^revolution in Wmself. Of one figure I leam that ‘he 
was a conservative, a mystic, an anarchist, an orthodox, an 
oc<mhst, a patriot, a Communist— and ended his lite in Rome 
as a Catholic and a Fascist’, Is this a period of ‘histone pseudo- 
morphosis’? Certainly it is an Apocalyptic one. 

My misfortuncj metaphysically speakui^, ’s that 1 was bom 
neither in the time of Jesus nor in holy Rus sia ol the nineteenth 
century, I was bom in the meg:alapO'!is at the tail --end of a great 
planetary conjunction. But even in the suburb vit Brooklyn, by 
the time I had come of age. one :ould be^Nrirred J,-^y the reper- 
cussions of that Slavic terment One ^ or Id NX ar had been 
‘fought and won^. Sic! The second one was in the making. In that 
same Russia I speak of Spenglcr had a r r ecu r.o^r whom you will 
scarcely find mention ot esen toda^ b\co. Niietzsche had a 
nrecnrsi'r’ 
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the end of the Franco-Pnissian war and the outbreak of the First 
World War. Undoubtedly it was a bourgeois efflorescence, 
infected with the taint of a rotting order, but the men who 
epitomized it, the men who glorified it in word and pigment, 
were nor tainted, I can never think of my grandfather as being 
tainted, nor can I think of Renoir and Seurat in that way. I 
think that my grandfather, in his way of life, had more affinities 
with Seurat and Renoir than with the new American way of life 
which was then germinating. I think he would have understood 
these men and their art, had he been permitted. My parents 
never. Nor the boys I grew up with in the street. 

I ramble on, touched by memories of old. It was thus niy mind 
wandered as I made the rounds of the old haunts. No wonder 
the days were so full, so savoury. Starting out for Glendale I 
would finish up in ‘the old neighbourhood*. Couldn’t resist walk* 
^ing by the old ancestral house again. Wouldn’t dream, however, 
of calling on my relatives, who still lived there. On the other side 
of the street I would take a stand — ^look up to the third floor 
where we once lived, try to recreate the image of the world I had 
known as a boy of five or six. That front window, where I used 
.to sit, will go with me into the beyond, will frame the memories 
which I shall relive while waiting to be bom into a new body. 
I recall the panic and terror that invaded me when my mother 
first forced me to wash the windows for her; sitting on the sill, 
my body hanging outside, three stories from the pavement — an 
immense height to a child of seven or eight — my knees gripping 
the sill for dear life. The window rested on my legs like a leaden 
weight. Fear of raising the window, fear of losing my grip. My 
mother insisting that there were still some specks of dirt to be 
washed off.(Later, when quite ^own up, my mother would tell 
me how I loved to wash the windows for her. Or how I loved 
to hang the awnings. How I loved this, how I loved that. ... All 
bloody lies!) 

Standing there in a deep reverie, I wonder to myself if per- 
haps I hadn’t been a bit of a sissy in those days. No boy in the 
neighbourhood was better dressed than I. No one had better 
manners. No one was more alert and intelligent. I won all the 
prizes, got all the applause. So certain were they that I knew 
how to take care of myself, it never dawned on my parents that 
my playmates were already steeped in sin and vice. Even the 
fondest mother should have been able to detect in little Jolmnie 
Ludlow the makings of a criminal. Even the most negligent 
parent should have been able to discern that little Alfle Betcha 
was already a gangster and a hoodlum. The pride of the Sunday 
School, such as I was, always chose for his boon comj^mons 
the worst urchins in the neighbourhood. Wasn’t my darling 
mother aware of this? Able to recite the catechism backv^** 
intelligent little monkey that I was, I had also, when with 
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me, will dub me ‘The Happy Rock", That is the monniker I shall 
tender when the great Cosmocrator demands — Who art thou? 
Yes, beyond a doubt I shall answer: ‘The Happy Rock!’ 

And if it be asked— ‘Didst thou enjoy thy stay on earth? —I 
shall reply: ‘My life was one long rosy crucifixion.* 

As to the meaning of tills, if it is not already clear, it shall be 
elucidated. If I fail then am I but a dog in the manger. 

Once I thought that I had been wounded as no man ever had. 
Because I felt thus I vowed to write this book. But long before 
I began the book the wound had healed. Since I had sworn to 
fulfil my task I reopened the horrible wound. 

Let me put it another way. . . . Perhaps in opening the wotmd, 
my own wound, I closed other wounds, other people’s wounds. 
Something dies, something blossoms. To suffer in ignorance is 
horrible. To suffer deliberately, in order to understand the 
nature of suffering and abohsh it fores er, is quite another matter. 
The Buddha had one fixed thought in mind all his life, as we 
know. It was to elimin.ite human suffering. 

Suffering is unnecess3ry. But one has to suffer before he is 
able to re^e that this is so. It is only then, moreover, that 
the true significance of human sutfering becomes clear. At tlie 
last desolate moment — when one can suffer no more! — some- 
thingl^’^ens’whivh is in the nature of a miracle. The great open 
wound which was draining the blood of life closes up, the 
organism blossoms like a rose. One is 'free' at last, and not ‘with 
.a yearning for with a yearning for ever more ffee- 

dorUj ever nriiTe iik tree of iite -s kept alive not by tears 

but know ! v d c * " ha r t :v i io ni h r c j s and e verl a sting. 



imrades, a tongue that could reel off such mth, abuse and male- 
S as woulddo honour to a gaUows bird It was Ae older 
S wlS testructed us, to be sure. Not overdy or dehberately 
ther. We were always hanging about, listening m on their ar^- 
lents' and disputes. They vvere not so much older than us, either, 
^hen I think of it. Twelve years of age at the most, they were, 
lut words like whore, bitch, cock-sucker, bastard, shir-ass, fuck, 
rick, and so forth were constantly on their lips. "When we 
ounger ones employed these words they would laugh hilariously, 
remember one day, elated by some new vocable I had acquired, 
;omg up to a girl of fifteen or so, and calling her vile names, 
k^'hcn she got hold of me to spank me I swore at her like a 
xooper, I probably bit her hand tooy and kicked her in the 
shanks. At any rate, I remember that she was boiling widi rage 
md mortification. T’U teach you, you little brat/ she said, and 
cvith that she took me by the ear and dragged me to the police 
station around the comer. Led me right up the big steps, opened 
(he door, and shoved me into the centre of the room. There I 
was, a tiny urchin, facing the desk sergeant seated high above me, 
only his head visible above the desk top. 

‘What^s the meaning of this?* His stem, thundering voice 
scared the wits out of me. 
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‘Tell him/ commanded the girl. ‘Tell him what you called 


I was too terrified to open my mouth. I just gasped. 

T see,' said the sergeant, raising his bushy black eyebrows and 
glaring at me threateningly. ‘He’s been using diny^ language, 
has he?’ 

‘Yes, your honour/ said the girl. 

‘Well, we'il see about that.’ He rose from his throne and made 
as if to descend. 

I began to whimper, then to bellow. 

‘He’s really a good boy,’ said the girl, coming over to me and 
patting my head aifectionately. ‘His name is Henry Miller.’ 

‘Henry Miller?" said the sergeant. ‘Why 1 know his father and 
his grandfather. You don’t mean to teil me chh little shaver is 
using bad language?* 

With this he came down from his high place and, stooping 
over me, he took me by the hand. ‘Henry Miller,’ he said, ‘I’m 
surprised at you. Why, . . / 

(The mention of my name m this public place, in the police 
station of all places, had a tremendous effect upon me, I already 
regarded myself as a criminaj, saw my name being heralded all 
over the street, printed in headlines five feet talk I trembled to 
think what my parents would say when I got home, for I sur- 
mised that the news would have travelled ahead of me. Perhaps 
the sergeant had already detailed a man to itifomi my mother 
of the predicament. Perhaps she would have to come to baU me 
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keeoing their homes neat and tnm; the glow of fresh paint, 

‘ deep shadows thrown by the awnings, were the reflections of 
‘ir o^ humble spirits. The homes of the physicians were 
ravs a Uttle better than the others, a little more pretentious, 
the Summer one entered the doctor’s office through beaded 
rtains which tinkled as one swished through. The doctor 
;vays seemed to be a connoisseur of art^ on the walls there were 
ually sombre oil paintings framed in heavy gilt. The subject 
auer of these paintings was thoroughly alien to me. We had 
)thing like these on our walls; our pictures were given us by 
adesmen at holiday times, bright, vile chromos which we looked 
every day and forgot instantly. (Whenever my mother felt 
bliged to give something away to some poor neighbour she 
[ways chose a picture from the wall. ‘Thank God weVf rid of 
aat/ she would murmur. Sometimes I would run to her-L;.d\ an 
ffering of my own, a bright new toy, a pair of boots, a drum, 
lecause I too was surfeited with possessions. ‘Oh, no, Henry, 
lot thatP I can hear her say. ‘That’s too new!’ ‘But I don’t want 
t any more,’ I would insist. ‘Don’t talk that way,’ she would 
inswer, ‘or God will punish you.’) 

Passing the old Presbyterian Church. At two o’clock the Sun- 
day School class used to meet. How delightfully cool it was down 
there in the basement where we congregated! Outside the heat 
danced from the pavement. Big flies buzzed away, darting in and 
out of the shadows. When 1 think of what Summer then meant 
to me, the tangible, earth-born Summer which shimmered and 
vibrated throughout the long, festive days, I think of Debussy’s 
music. Was he a lion of the Midi, I wonder? Did he have an 
African strain in his blood? Or were those plangent melodies 
studded with clustered chords an expression of yearning for a 
sun he had never known? 

Every joyous period I have kno^m seems to be connected with 
the sun. Thinking of Mr Roberts, our Sunday School superin- 
tendent, I think not only of that blazing orb in the sky but of the 
celestial warmth which this queer old Englishman radiated. His 
long flowing moustache, the colour of com, his cheery, ruddy 
face, what health and confidence they imparted! He always ap- 
peared in the same cutaway suit with grey spats and an ascot 
under his chin. Like the minister and the deacons of the church, 
he was a wealthy man. They ought to have moved to better quar- 
ters long ago, but they were attached to the old neighborhood 
^d, besides, they enjoyed patronizing the poor and humble. At 
. Christmas time they were truly bountiful with their gifts. My 
mother was frightfully impressed by this largesse; it* was 
probably on this account tliat I grew up a Presbyterian instead 
of a Lutheran. 

That evening, rehearsing my boyhood days with Mona, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that it would a good touch to send the 
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■ronrid! The last few years of Ms life he is truly a ttiadmaa. But 
rSadirS in the proper sense of the word. All flame spirit, 
L” vS^w^wth cr^tive energy. He is the cup which runneth 

°lMs^ffiSlft?gefwomen to pose, at ^les. 
atrocious, people say. ‘They are just full of pamt! I laugh md 
^ep when I read this. Full of paint! How temfyingly true! 
How ironic that this wonderful thing which had come to pass 
(the saturation of canvas with colour, with pure riotous colour) 
that this dream of all the great painters (at last real^d) shomd 
be used against him! Poor Van Gogh! Rich Van Gogh- Almighty 
Van Gogh! What a cruel, blasphemous iest! As if to say of a 
man of God — "But he is too full of GodP 

I should like to paint in such a way, says Van Gogh, that eveiy 
one who has eyes may sec dearly what is there. It was in^this 
way that Jesus spoke and lived. But the blind and the deaf are 
with us always. Only they see, only they hear, only they act who 
are filled wi^ the predous holy spirit. 

We know that for a long time Van Gogh abstained from using 
colour, that he forced himself to work with pencil, charcoal, ink 
We know too that he began by studying the human figure, that 
be sought to learn from Nature. Yes, he was training himself to 
read what was hidden beneath the shell. He consorted with the 
poor and humble, with down-trodden workers, with outcasts. He 
adored the peasant, extolling hun rather than the man of culture. 
V, He studied the shapes of things, the feel of objects. He familiar- 
' j ized himself with all that was common and everyday so that later, 
when he would have acquired the necessary skill and technique, 
he could render this world of the ordinary, the commonplace, the 
everyday in the light of a reality divine. What Van C^gh desired 
was to make this all too familiar world familiar in a new sense 


^in an everlasting sense, so to speak. He wanted to show that 
it was not clothed in evil and ugliness, that it was never dull or 
boring, that we have only to look at it with loving eyes to recog- 
nise its splendotir and magnificence. And when he had accom- 
plished this, when he had given us a new earth, he found that 
he was no longer able to cope with the world: he voluntarily 
sought out an asylum. 

It took almost fifty years for the man in the street to realize 
that a Christ, manifesting himself as painter, had lately been in 
our midst. Suddenly, due to the immense popularity of a sen- 
sational book, thousands upon thousands take to visiting the 
museums and galleries; they converge like a Niagara upon the 
intoxicating masterpieces of that despised and forlorn genius, 
Vincent Van Gogh. Reproductions of his work are to be seen 
everywhere; they sprout in the most unexpeaed places. Van 
Gogh at last arrives. At last ‘the great failure’ comes into his own. 
His faith was justified, apparently. His sacrifice was not in vain. 
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For, not only does he reach the masses, what is more important, 
he influences the painters. 

In one of the letters — back in 1888! — he writes: Tainting pro- 
mises to become more subtle — more musical and less sculptural 
— enfin elle promet la couleur,^ He underlines the word colour. 
How prophetic his insight! What is modem painting if not a 
hymn to colour? Tantamount to revelation, the ihee, audacious 
use of colour precipitated a liberation undreamed of. Centuries 
of painting are annihilated overnight. Unbelievable vistas open 
up. 

In those wonderful letters in which Van Gogh relates his 
discoveries about the laws of colour (most of which were for- 
mulated by Delacroix), he dwells at some length on the use of 
black and white. One should not eschew the use of black, he 
writes. There is black and there is black. Did not Rembrandt 
and Franz Hals employ black, he asks? And Velasquez too? Not 
jiist black either, but twenty-seven different kinds of black. It all 
depends what kind of black, and how one employs it. The same 
for white. (Soon Utrillo is to demonstrate the validity of Van 
Gogh’s apperceptions. Is not his white period still the best?) 

I speak of black and white because it was inevitable that this 
/ /evolutionary in the world of colour should dwell on first and last 
things. In this he reminds us of those true sons of God who fear 
not evil or ugliness but embrace and incorporate them in their 
world of goodness and beauty. 

When the nineteenth century crumbled on the field of Arma- 
geddon the old barriers were burst asunder. The demonic artists 
who^ dominated that century contributed as much to the under- 
mining of the past as did the statesmen and militarists, the finan- 
ciers and industrialists, the revolutionaries and the propagandists 
who had paved the way for the debacle. The war of 1914 seemed 
like the end of something; it was however only the culmination of 
something long overdue. Actually, it opened up vast new hori- 
zons, Through its work of demolition it afforded outlet to vast 
new fields of energy. The period between the first and second 
World Wars is rich in artistic production. It is in this period, 
when the world is about to be shaken to its foundations a second 
time, that I was taking form. It was a difficult period primarily 
because one had to rely so exclusively upon himself, upon his 
own unique powers. Society, tom by all manner of dessension, 
offered the artist even less support and encouragement than in 
Van Gogh’s time. The very existence of the artist was challenged. 
Blit was not everyone^ s .existmce menaced? ^ 

Emerging from the Second World War, there is a vague feeling 
that the earth itself is threatened with extinction. We have 
entered into another Apocalyptic era. The spirit of man is 
convulsed as was the earth itself in ancient geologic periods. It 
is death we are shaking off — the rigidity of death. We deplore the 
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sckit of violence which is prevalent, but to burst the bonds of 
dS tte spirit of man must be dnven. The most dazzling pos- 
sibilities etdbid us. We are infused and invested with powers and 
enerries heretofore undreamed of. We are about to hve again as 
human beings, in the fuU majesty which the word human im- 
relies The heroic work of our forerunners seems now like tne 
work of sacrificial victims. It is not necessary for us to repeat their 
sacrifices. It is for us to enjoy the fruits. The past lies m rums, 
the future yawns invitingly. Take this everyday world and 
embrace it? That is what the spirit urges. What bener world can 
there be than this in which we have full responsibility, each and 
every one of us? Labour not for the men to cornel Cease labour- 
ing altogether and create! For creation is play, and play is divine. 

That is the message I get whenever I read the life of Van 
Gogh. His final despair, ending in madness and suicide, could be 
interpreted as divine impatience. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
here,’ he was shouting. ‘Why do ye not enter?' 

We weep crocodile tears over his lamentable end, forgetting 
the burst of splendour which preceded it. Do we weep when the 
stin sinks into the ocean? The full magnificence of the sun is 
revealed to us only in the few moments preceding and following 
its disappearance, h uiii appear again at dawi, another magni- 
ficence, another sun perhaps. All during the day it nourishes and 
sustains us, but we scarcely give heed to it. We know it is there, 


w’e count on it, but we offer no thanks, no devotion. The great 
luminaries, like Nietzsche, like Rimbaud, like Van Gogh, are 
\ human suns wltich suffer the same fate as the celestial orb. It is 
' only when they are sinking, or have sunk from sight, that we be- 
come aware of the glory that was theirs. In mourning their pass- 
ing we blind our eyes to the existence of other new suns. We look 
backwards and forwards but never does our gaze pierce direct 
to the heart ot reality. If we do occasionally worship the solar 
body which gives us warmth and light we reflect not on the suns 
which have been blazing since eternity. We accept unthinkingly 
the fact that aJJ space is studded with suns. 

the uruverse swims in light. Everything is alive and 
^ght. Man too is the recipient of inexhaustible radiant energy# 
Sn^ge, only in tire mind of man is there darkness and paralysis. 

Ahttle toomucb light, a little too much energy (here on earth), 
and one is rendered unfit for human society. The reward of the 
visionary is mad-house or the cross. A grey, neutral world is 
our natural habitat, it would seem. It lias been so for a long rime 
now. But that world, that condition of things, is passing. Like 
ir or not, with bhnkers-and-blinders or without, we stand on the 
threshold of a new world. We shall be forced to understand and 
accept because the great luminaries whom we cast out of our 
midst have convulsed our vision. We shall be wicness to splen- 
aours and horrors, alternately and simultaneously. We shall see 
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with a thousand eyes, like the goddess Indra. The stars are 
moving in on us, even the most ^stant ones. 

With our instruments we now detect worlds of whose existence 
ancient man had not the slightest inkling. We are able to plot 
realms of worlds beyond our present ken, because our minds are 
already receptive to the light which emanates from them. At the 
same time we are also able to visualize our o^vn wholesale des- 
truction. But are we frozen in our tracks? No. Our faith is greater 
than we dare admit. We sense the magnificence of that life eter- 
nal which is man's and which we have ever denied. Despite all 
our pride and vanity, we behave as if we knew nothing of our true 
heritage. We protest that we are only hximan, all-too-human. But 
if we were truly human we would be capable of all things, ready 
for all exigencies, know all conditions of being. We ought to re- 
mind ourselves daily, repeat it like a litany, that in our being lies 
concealed the whole gamut of existence. We should cease wor- 
shipping and inspire worship. Above all, we should cease post- 
poning the act of becoming what in fact and essence we are. 

T prefer,' wrote Van Gogh, ‘to paint men's eyes than to paint 
cathedrals, because there is something in men's eyes which is not 
in cathedrals, however majestic and imposing the latter may 
be. . . / 
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It is only for a few brief months that this heavenly 
period lasts. Soon it will be nothing but trouble, nothing but 
want, nothing but fhistration. Until I get to Paris only three 
short scripts will ever be published — the first in a magazine 
dedicated to the advancement of the coloured people, the second 
in a magazine sponsored by a friend and which has but one issue, 
and the third in a magazine revived by good old Frank Harris, 
Thereafter everything I submit for publication will bear my 
wife’s signature. (Only one freakish exception, of which more 
later.) It is agreed that I can do nothing on my own. I am simply 
to write and leave the rest to Mona. Her job at the theatre has 
already petered out. The rent has been long overdue. My visits 
to Maude have become less and less regtolar and the alimony is 
paid only now and then, when we make a haul. Soon Mona’s 
wardrobe gives out, and I, like a dolt, make vain efforts to beg a 
dress or a suit off my old sweethearts. When it gets bitter cold 
she wears my overcoat, 

Mona is for taking a job in a cabaret, but I refuse to hear of it, 

‘ With each mail I look forward to a letter of acceptance accom- 
panied by a cheque. I must have between twenty and thirty 
manuscripts floating about; they come and go like trained carrier 
pigeons. It is getting to be a problem to raise the money for the 
postage. Everything is becoming a problem. 

In the nudst of this first set-back we are rescued for a brief 
spell by the arrival of my old friend O’Mara who, after quitting 
the Cosmodemonic Telegraph Company, had gone on a long 
cruise wto some fishermen in the Caribbean. The adventure had 
earned him some money. 

We had hardly embraced one another when, in characteristic 
fashion, O’Mara emptied^ his pockets, placing the money in a 
.heap on the table. ‘The kitty,’ he called it. It was to be for our 
common use. A few hundred dollars in all, enough either to pay 
our debts or to live on for a month or two. 
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spots, she meant, 
cal, she thc‘u^ht 
looking worn All ^ 


enthusiastic hut they coughed up. After all, it only the pnce 
of a meal I was charging for these dithyrambs. Had we sold the 
five hundred we would have made a tidy Urtle sum. ^ 

Among other things v;e tried to get yearly subscnpaons, at a 
reduced rate. A dozen subscriptions per week and our prob- 
lem would have been solved. But even my best friends were 
dubious that I could keep it up for a year. They knew me well. 
In a month or two I would be broaching another scheme. At 
best I was able to persuade them to take a month's subscription 

xncre chicken feed. O’Mara vas Lacensed ith my friends, said 

he could do better with utter strangers. Every morning he got 
up early and began plugging for me. He %sent all over town — 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, the Bronx, Sciten island— wherever he 
had a hunch that he wo-old be He was trying to bag 

subscriptions. 

After I had turned out r.v<> or Aljcsormrs Mona came 
forward with another sign her name to them 

and peddle them from place tj pia..e in the Village. The night 
?c \ .’ple who V. ere ^ aif-drunk weren't very criti- 
It f e hard to resist a beautiful 

to her scheme — it was too 
unbusinesslike tor ’-m — 'ci M- insisted that there was no 
harm in trying. nT \<?A i.^orta.'ent of back issues, all. in 
differenf c. rny name had to be blacked out and hers 

printed oc'* vv jt K ■ one v ^ old know die dilference. 

The 'veek i,he did ramo..si;. They went like hot cakes. 
Some :'>e v\h<dr other’^ paid her triple and quin- 
tuple f>r u nngie do' . b cemed as though she had hit on 

the ngnt nha ma then vr: got orders in the mail. Now 

and then a ^ub$■::Ipt)^''n for s;x months or for a 5 "ear. 

I had ah a lOea^ -or the c- mir.g issues. The hell with 

editors — we c -ulo io he:_- - ■ ^ ur 

While M ma mice "r t: of rh- VUli-ge nightly, O’Mara 

and I went in so.ir..'-- i m >;en^]. We coulunh have gone about 
our task more cucrcei^ alrv had vvc been hired by a big syndicate. 
We went evcry'Aher^. I into c^crvthing. One night we 
would be suunc m thr. pn s* htx 3?ay Bike Race, the 

next night we would at a wrestling bout. Some 

mghts we would start out fu c, a - e'lpli^re Chinatown more 
thoroughly, or the Bowerv, or Inouui ao to Hoboken or some 

other God-lorsaken town in New Jers.;. - aist for a change ’ 

One afternc^n, while O Mara wa^ plugging away for me in the 
Bronx, I called up Ned and induced him to go with me to the 
Burlesque on Houston btreei, to write it up. I wanted Ned as my 

fhfThnH a yarn, of course, about the magazine 

which had requested the artick. Cku was no longer there, un- 

replaced her, who was a seething mass of sez from head to foot. 
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tints v?hich were left over at the end of the week we sent out gratis 
to people we thought would like to read them. Sometimes we sent 
them to editors of newspapers and magazines, or to the members 
Senate at \^asliingtoru Sometimes we sent them to ^the 
heads of large industrial organizations— just for the fun of it, just 
to see what might happen. Sometimes, and this tvas even more 
fiin, we would go through tiie telephone book and pick out names 
at random. Once we telegraphed the contents of a Mezzotint to 
ie director of an insane asylum on Long Island. We signed a 
hshy name, of course. A crazy name, like Aloysius Pentecost 
OnQgz, Just to throzo him ojf the track{I) 

An idea like this last would come to us after an evening with 
Osiecld who had now become a frequent visitor. He was an arclii- 
tcct who lived in the neighbourhood; we had met him at a bar 
one evening just as it was closing. In the beginning his talk ,was 
fairly rational — ^the usual humdrum stuff about life in a big 
architect’s office. Fond of music, he had bought himself a beauti- 
ful player piano and, after getting quietly soused all by himself 
he would start playing his records — ^until the neighbours 
pounded at the door. 

Nothing unusual about such behaviour. We used to visit him 
now and then and help him listen to his bloody records. He 
always had a good supply of liquor in the house. Little by little, 
however, we observed a strange note creeping into liis conversa- 
tion. It was his hatred for his boss. Or rather, his sttspiciofis about 
the boss. 

It required a Httlc coaxing at first to draw him out. He was 
coy about revealing the full extent of his misgivings. But when 
^ he saw that we swallowed his remarks without a murmur of sur- 
prise or disapproval, he unlimbered remarkably fast. 

Appar^tly the boss wanted to get rid of him. But since he 
had nothing on Osiecki, he was at a loss how to do it. 

* ^ your desk every night, eh?’ 

piped O Mara, slipping me the horse wink. 

I don t stiy tiiat he does it. All I knov; is that they’re there 
eyerj^ morning, and with this our friend would begin scratching 
himself. ' ^ 


He doesn t have to do it himself, of course,’ said I, ‘Maybe 
he^pays tlie jamtor to do it for liim.’ ' 

Tm not saying tt-to does it. I’m not making any accusations, 
not publicly anyway. All I know is that it’s a dirty trick. If he 
were a man he would hand me my walking papers and be rid of 


cioi^iy^ you, turn the tables on him?’ said O’Mara mali- 

'How do you mean?’ 

;Why, just tins ... put the lice in hh desk, see!’ 

I m in enough trouble,’ said poor Osiecki. 
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"But you’re going to lose your fob anyway.* 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. IVe got a good lawyer who’s pro- 
mised to defend me.’ 

‘You’re certain you’re not imagining all this?’ I asked quite 

innocently. , . ^ 

^Imagining it? Listen, see those glass cups under your chairs? 
He’s got them running around in here now.’ 

I looked casually around. Even the piano legs were standing in 
glass cups filled with kerosene. 

‘Jesus/ said O’Mara, ‘I’m getting itchy myself. You’ll go 
cuckoo if you don’t quit that job soon.’ 

‘All right/ said Osiecki smoothly and toneless, ‘all right. I’ll 
go cuckoo then. But I won’t give him the satisfaction of handing 
in my resignation. Never, 

‘Man/ 1 said, ‘you must be a bit nuts already to talk like that.’ 
‘I am/ said Osiecki. ‘Who wouldn’t be? Can you lie awake gll 
night scratching yourself and act normal the next day?’ 

There was no answer to make to that. On the way home 
O’Mara and I began to discuss ways and means of helping the 
poor devil. ‘Let’s talk to his girl/ said O’Mara. ‘That might 
help/ We agreed that we would gei Osiecki to introduce us to his 
girl friend. We’d invite them both for dinner one evening. 

‘Maybe she’s nuts too,’ I thought to myself. 

It was by accident we made the acquaintance shortly thereafter 
of Osiecki’s bosom friends, Andrews and O’Shaughnessy, also 
architects. Andrews, a Canadian, was a short, cocky little fellow, 
well mannered, highly intelligent, and a loyal friend, as we soon 
discovered. He had known Osiecki since boyhood. O’Shaugh- 
nessy was quite another type, big, brawny, full of health and 
vitality, recWess, carefree, happy-go-lucky. Always looking for a 
good time. Always ready to go on a drinking bout. He had a 
mind, too, but he suppressed it. He liked to talk about food, 
women, horses, suspension bridges. The three of them at a bar 
were quite a sight — like something out of Du Maurier or 
Alexandre Dumas. Inseparable companions. Always took good 
care of one another. The reason we hadn’t met them before was 
because Andrews and O’Shaughnessy had been away on a 
business trip. 

They were quite pleased, it ttamed out, to learn that Osiecki 
had made friends with us. They were worried about him but had 
been unable to decide what to do about the situation. The boss 
was a fine chap, they said. Couldn’t understand what had got 
into their friend to change him so — unless it was his •girl, 
‘What’s the matter with her?^ we asked. 

Andrews, who was doing the talking, was reluctant to say much 
about her, T know her only a short time,’ he said. ‘There’s some- 
fishy about her, that’s sdl I can say. She gives me the creeps/ 
And with that be shut up. O’Shaughnessy simply laughed 
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heartily over the whole affair. '"He'll come out of he said. 'He’s 
drinking too much, that's all. After you've seen snakes and cobras 
:limbiag into your bed the itch is nothing, TU admit, tliough, 
['d almost rather go to bed with a cobra than with that gal of 
biis! There’s something inhuman about her. I think she’s a sue- 
:mbus, if you kxiow what I mean.’ Here he a gave a hearty guffaw. 
'In plain English — a biood-s,ucker. Do you get it?’ 


While it lasted it was vvonder+uL I mean the walks, the talks, 
the books we read, the food ue ate. the excursions and explora- 
tions, the characters we bum red into, the plans we made. Every- 
thing was fizzing, or else purr .ng like a smooth-running machine. 
Nights when nobody should up, nights when it was mean out- 
doors or we were a little of d.^ugh. O’ Mara and I would 
get into one of thv^se conver-. uotis hich would last the whole 
night. Sometimes it begao .'v ' a bo\)k sve had just read, such as 
The Imperial Purple or The ^ ''nai Hut^band. Or that wonderful 
story about a carrier pigeon--t j^v Keck, 

Around midnight always got a bit nervous and fidgety. 

He was concerned al'^our \\ ri vviur vjie was doing, where she 
was, could she takv: care ot 


‘Don't^ worry, I v ouid buy She knuws how to take care of 
herself. She’s had K>tc. of cxprrienLc ' 

'I know; he w.^uld say. ‘but Jeyjx . . d 

‘Listen, Ted, if ) u cre to oc orrvmg about such things I’d 
'gonutjs.' 

You sure have j }i,h . i *. ondden^e in herd 
‘Why shouldn’t 
O’Mara wouia rem 
were my wile . . ; 

‘You'll never have j 
She'll be home at u:,, u/ . -n^ 
forget about itd 
Sometimes I couldn't 
would think, b'Jesio. chai 
he took it to heart. Ab 
fashion to me. They 


yVeii, ail I can say is, if she 

hac the hell's the use of talking? 
'd.K p. wait till you see. Come on, 


clraui irom smiling to myself. You 
u u jv / uiie and not mine, the way 
v ere amays behaving in this 
UM chc worrying. 


; v.urrving. 

suhic.i wa^ to get him retainiscing. 
u tviara v,as me greatest j-cmjnisecr ever. He went to it like a 
cow^ewing its cud. VVhatevcr ijy m the past was fodder. 

mm whohaTn^rdTv Was Alec Walker, the 

G^dei '•'^rnival at Madison Square 

s?£s' 

O’Mara most was that Al^: \vj)Ter sk-med” to’ha^^'^n^ 
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^ou mcau Ida Verlaine?’ ^ ^ t 

"That’s it, Ida, Christ, it was Ida this and Ida that all day long 
[ remember because we were working together at the time. Yoi 
haven’t forgotten that trip to Europe Alec and Woodruff took?’ 
"You mean Alec was jealous of the girl?' 

"‘Christ no! How could Alec be jealous of a little slut like that 
He was trying to save Woodruff from himself, that’s He sav 
that she was a no-good bitch and he tried to break it up. Ahc 
Woodxoiff, the bastard, never satisfied with anything— I don’l 
have to tell you what he’s like! — had Alec running all ovei 
Europe. Just to keep his dirty little heart from breaking.’ 

"Go on,’ I said, ‘it’s geuine interesting.’ 

‘The long and the shon of it is that when they got to Monte 
Carlo Woodrutf began to gamble — with Alec’s money, of course. 
Alec never said a word. Ir went on for weeks, Woodruff losing 
steadily. That little bout co'^t Aicc j fortune. He was cleaned out. 
But WoodruiT wasn't ready go home. He wanted to see the 
Queen of Roumania’s sv inter paiacej he wanted to visit the Pyra- 
mids; he wanted to go skinug at Chamonix. I tell you, Henry, 
when I talk about that ^uy niy blood boils. You think women 
are gold-diggers Listen, that guy Woodruff is worse than any 
whore I ever met. He'd take pennies off a dead man’s eyes.’* ‘ 

‘In spite oV n ah he went back lo his Ida — that’s the best part 
of it,’ I coifunented 

"Yeah, and she fucked him good and proper, I hear*’ 

I laughed. Suddenly I svor‘p<^d laughing. A thought struck me. 
‘You know what just occurred to me, Ted? I think Woodruff 
was queer.’ 

"You he was! J knozv he was. I can forgive him that, but 
not his meanness, not his miserliness.* 

‘ru be damned-' 1 murrered. 'I'hat explains why he made such 
a mess of it wnth his Ida. WeU. w eifi To think I’ve known him all 

these years and never suspected it And you still don’t think 

that there’s anything queer about Alec?’ 

"I know there isn't,* said O'.Mara. ‘He’s crazy about women* 
He trembles when they come withm reach of him*’ 

‘Beats me.’ 

T told you before that he's ascetic. He once studied for the 
priesthood. Then he fell in love with a girl who jilted him. He 
never got over it. . . . I’ll tcli you something else about him you 
never suspected. Get this! You never saw him angry, did you? 
You wouldn t tiiink he could get angry, eh? So soft, so suave, so 
gentle, so considerate. He s made of steel, that guy. Always in 
trim, always in fighting condition. I saw him dean up a whole bar 
one night, single-handed. He was rnagniheent. Of course we bad 
to run for it, but once we got out of reach he was as cool and col- 
lect^ as could be. Asked me to brush him off while he fixed his 
tie. There wasn t a scratch on him. We went to a hotel where he 
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smoothed his hair and washed his hands. Then he suggested 
having a bite to eat — at Reisenweber^s, I think it was. He looked 
immaculate, as always, and talked in a calm, steady voice as 
though we had iust come from the theatre. It wasn’t pose eithen 
be was really calm, really quiet inside, 

T remember the meal too — ^just the sort of spread that Alec 
knew how to order. We dawdled over that for hours, it 
seems to me. Alec was in a mood to talk. He was trying to make 
me understand what a truly Christ-like figure St. Frands was. 
He hinted that he had once aspired to be a sort of St Frands him- 
self. I used to make fun of Alec, you know, for being so da m ned 
pious. I used to call him a dirty Catholic — to his face, I mean. 
No matter what I said, though, I could never rile him- He would 
give me that sort of wistful, comprehending smile— you know 
what I mean — and I woidd grow ashamed of myself.’ 

‘I never could dope out that smile,’ I interrupted. Tt always 
.made me uncomfortable. I never knew whether he was being 
superior or playing the innocent one.’ 

^Rightol’ said O’Mara. ‘In a way he hiew he was superior — 
not just to us kids, but to most people. In another way he felt 
himself to be less than any one. His humility was tinged with 
arrogance. Or was it elegance? You remember how he wore Ins 
clothes. And then the way he spoke — that soft Irish tongue of his, 
the impeccable English he used . '. no slouch, that guy! But when 
he grew silent, that was something. If anythdng could make me 
Uncomfortable it was the way he could shut up like a clam. It 
used to give me the creeps. He was always silent, if you noticed, 
when other people were ready to explode. He’d shut up at the 
critical moment and leave you suspended in mid-air. It was a way 
of letting you blow yourself up, know what I mean? Then’s when 
I spotted the monk in him.’ 

‘Listen, Ted,’ I said, cutting him short, ‘I still can’t figure out 
what made him take to a guy like Woodruff.’ 

‘That’s easy,’ was O’ Mara’s airy rejoinder. ‘He v/anted to re- 
deem the poor sap. It gave him pleasure to work on a worthless 
httle prick like Woodruff. It was a test of his powers. Don’t think 
he didn’t know Woodruff. He had him figured out to a hair. What 
appealed to- him most about Woodruff, strangely enough, 
the mercenary streak. Like the martyr he was, he just kept ^heli- 
lugout and shelling out, until there was nothing left. . . . V7ood- 
ron never knew ^at Alec had stolen for him. He v/ouhin » 
It, if you told him it, the little rat.’ 

Did I tell you I ran into Woodruff lately? Yeah, /om;' doy/n 
Broadway.’ 

ghat’s he doing now?’ 

I never asked him.’ 

Trobsbiy a pimp,’ said O’Mara, 

i do know what happened to Ida. She’s 
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Saw the billboards with her name plastered all over them. We 
oueht to go and see her some time, what?’ 

‘Not me,’ said O’Mara. ‘I’ll see her m hell first. . . . Listen, the 
hell with her and the hell with Woodruffl I don’t know what 
set me talking about such shits. Tell me, have you seen anything 
of O’Rourke lately?’ . 

‘O’Rourke? No, I haven’t. Strange you should think of him. 
No, to tell the truth, I haven’t even thought of him since I 

quit the job. . . ' . 

‘Henry, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. O Rourke is a 
prince: I don’t see how you could possibly forget a man like that. 
Why shit, he was a real father to you — and to me too. I’d cer- 
tainly like to know what’s become of him.’ 

‘We could look him up some night, that wouldn’t be hard.’ 

‘Fd like nothing better,’ said O’ Mara. Tt would give me a clean 
feeling just to be in his presence again.’ 

‘You’re a funny guy,’ I said. ‘Towards some people you’re 
almost worshipful. It’s like you’re looking for your fa&er all the 
time.” 

‘That’s just what I am doing — you hit it on the head. That 
son of a bitch who calls himself my father, you know what I think 
\of him/ Know what he’s afraid of, that crud? That I’m going 

rape my own sister one day. We’re too close, he says. And 
tiiat’s the bastard who had me sent to the orphan asylum. He’s 
another guy, talking of no-good pricks like Woodi^, whose 
balls I could bite off with relish. Except I’ll bet he hasn’t got any! 
Tries^ to palm himself olf as a Russian. He’s just a kike from 
Galicia. Sure, if 1 had had a father like O’Rourke I’d have made 
something of myself by this time. As it is, I don’t know what I’m 
cut out for. I’m just drifting. Fighting the Church all the time. 
. . . By the way, I almost did put the boots to my sister, that’s a 
fact. It Tvas the old man who put the idea in my head. What tlie 
hell, it was only natural; I hadn’t seen her for uvelve years. She 
wasn’t a sister any more, she was just a goodlooking dame, very 
lovable and very lonely. I don’t know what the hell held me 
back. I must look her up sometime. She got married not long 
ago, I heat. Maybe it wouldn’t be so bad now — I mean to have a 
whack at it. . . . Jesus, Alec would be horrified if he heard me 
talldng this way.’ 

We went on in this fashion, from one reminiscence to anotlier, 
unm one ten sharp when, just as I had predicted, Mona walked 
in. She had a b^dle of good things to eat in one arm and a bottle 
of Benedictine in the other. It was one of those kindly souls again 
who bestowed his favours upon her. This time a retired baker 
from Weehawken, of all places. A man of culture too, .Sorhehow, 
all her admirers had a tinge of culture, whether they were lum- 
bermcn, ex-pugilistSj tanners or retired bakers from Weehawken. 

Immediately Mona entered our talk became dispersed. O’Mara 
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had a way of grinning at her, when she began her yams, which 
irritated her. In the beginning he used to interrupt her JBre- 
quently. He could ask the most insultingly straightforward 
questions. ‘You mean he didn^t even try to put his arms around 
you?’ Things like that, which were strictly taboo with Mona. 
But by now he had learned to hold his tongue and listen. Only 
occasionally would he come out with some sly remark, some 
subtle innuendo, which Mona took no notice of whatever. Now 
and then her exaggerations were so absurd that the two of us 
would burst into a fit of imcontroUable laughter. The curious 
thing was that Mona would also laugh her head off. Even 
stranger than her laughter, though, was her w'ay of picking up 
again right where she had left off, as though nothing unusual had 
occurred. 

Sometimes she would ask me to corroborate one of her out- 
landish statements, which I would do with a straight face, to 
O’Mara’s astonishment. I would even embellish her statement 
with some fanciful facts of my own. To this she would nod her 
head gravely, as if it were God’s truth I were recotmting, as if we 
had spoken of it time and again — or as though we had rehearsed 
it together. 

In the realm of make-believe she was thoroughly at home. She 
not only believed her own stories, she acted as if the fact that 
she had related them were proof of their veracity. Whereas, of 
course, everybody assumed quite the opposite. Everybody, I say. 
^^ich only made her more secure in her ways. Hers was dis- 
tinctly a non-Euclidian logic. 

I spoke of laughter. There was only one sort of laughter she 
ever indulged in — an hysterical laughter. Actually, she was al- 
most devoid of humour. Those who aroused her Sense of humour 
were usually people who were themselves devoid of hi^our. 
With Nahoum Yood, who was truly a humorist, she smiled. It 
was a good-natured smile, indulgent, affectionate, the sort one 
gives to a wayward child. Her smile, as a matter of fact, was quite 
a different thing from her laugh. Her smile was genuine and 
wanning. It sprang from her sympathetic nervous system. Her 
laugh, on the other hand, was off-key, raucous, disconcerting. 
The effect was harsh. I had known her for a long time before I 
ever heard her laugh. Between her laughter and her weeping 
there was scarcely any difference. At the theatre she had lea rued 
how to laugh artificially. A terrifying thing to hear! It used to 
send shudders up my spine. 

‘You know what you two remind me of sometimes?’ said 
O’Mara, snickering. ‘You remind me of a pair ol Lotuccicratcs. 
All that’s lacking is the old shell game.’ 

Tt’s nice and toasty here though, eh what?’ 1 an .w 

‘Listen,’ said O’ Mara, his face utterly seno* it v 
It out here for a.year or two I’d say it was wf v"* 
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clover now. and don’t 1 know it! I haven’t relaxed this way for 
years. The funny thing is, I feel as if I were hiding away, as if 
I had conuiuued a crime which I can’t remember. It wouldn’t 
surprise me at all if one day the police knocked at the door.’ 

Here we all laughed uproariously. The police! Too funny for 

words. , 

‘Once I was rooming with a guy.’ said O’Mara, beginmng one 
of his never-ending stories, ‘and he was plain cuckoo. I didn’t 
know it until someone from the asylum called for him. I swear 
to God he was the most normal -looking person you ever saw, 
and he talked normal, and acted normal. In fact, that’s what was 
the matter with liim — he was too god-damned normal. I was on 
my uppers at the time, too disheartened to even look for work. 
He had a job as a motorman — ^>n the Reid Avenue carline. On his 
swings he’d come back to the room and rest up. He’d always 
bring a bag of doughnuts along and soon as he took off his things 
he’d make cotfee. He never said much. Mostly he’d sit by the 
window and manicure his nads. Sometimes he’d take a shower 
and a rub down. If he \va'> m high spirits he’d suggest playing a 
game of pinochle. We'd always play for small stakes and he’d 
always let me win, though he knew I was cheating him. I never 
asked him any questions about his past and he never volunteered 
anything on his own. Every day was a new day. If it was cold 
he talked about the weather, how cold it was; iif it was warm, he 
talked about how warm it was. He never complained'about a 
thing, not even when his pay was reduced. That in itself ought 
to have made me suspicious, but it didn’t. He was so kind and 
considerate, so unobtrusive and delicate, that tlie worst 1 could 
think of him was to call him dull. Yet I couldn’t very well com- 
plain about that, seeing as how he was taking care of .me. Never 
once did he suggest that I ought to be up and stirring. All he ever 
wanted to know uas it 1 were comfortable or not. I understood 
that he needed me, that he couldn’t live alone — but that didn’t 
make me suspicious either. Lots ot people hate to live alone. Any- 
way, and why the hell Em telling you ail this I don’t know, any- 
way, as I was saying betore, one dav there came a knock at tiie 
door and there stood the man rrom'the asylum. Nor a bad sort 
either, I must say. He mouse ye d m quiet-like, sat down, and 
started talking to my Iri end. In that quiet, easy way he says*—* 
Are you ready to go back with me?” Eaktns, that was the guy’s 
name, says, '‘Yes, of course," in the same easy, quiet way. After 
a few minutes Eakins excused himself to go to the bathroom and 
pack his things. The officer, or whatever the hell he was, didn’t 
seem at all uneasy about letting the fellow out of his sight. He 
started talking to me. (It was the first time he had addressed a 
word to me.) It took me a few’ minutes to realize that he took me 
for a nut too. I got wise w’hen he began asking me all sorts of 
funny, queasy questions— “Do you like it here? Does he feed you 
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well? Are voiJ sure you’re comfortable?” Md so on. I was taken 
To unawares that I fell into the part as iff were made for me. 
Eakins bad been in the bathroom a good fifteen nunutes. I was 
aetdnsfidgety, wondering how I would prove myself sane should 
Ae officer decide to take me along too. Suddeffiy the bathroom 
door opened softly. I looked up and there’s Eakms stark n^ed, 
his hair completely shaved off and a douche bag hanging from 
his neck. He had a grin on his face that I had never seen before. 
I got a cold chill instanter. 

‘ “Ready, sir/' he says, just as smooth as butter. 

‘ “Come now, Eakins," said the officer, “you know better than 
to dress that way?' 

* “But rm not dressed," says Eakins blandly. 

* “That’s what I mean," said the officer. “Now go back and 
put yot;^ clothes on. That’s a good fellow.” 

‘Eakins didn’t budge, didn’t move a muscle. 

‘ “What suit would you like me to wear?" he asks. 

“The one you had on," said the officer tartly. 

^ “But it’s all tom," says Eakins, and with that he steps inside 
the bathroom. In a jiffy he’s back in the doorway, holding the 
suit in his bands. It’s in shreds. 


‘ “That’s all right," said the officer, trying not to appear dis- 
turbed, “your friend here will lend you a suit, I’m sure." 

‘He turns to rne, I explain that the only suit I’ve got is the one 
I’m wearing. 

‘ “That vnii do nicely,” he chirps. 

. * ^^What? I yelled. “What am I goin’ to wear?" 

‘ “A fig leaf," he says, “and see that it don’t shrinkl" * 

Just at this point there came a tapping on the window pane, 
‘The police, I bed’ shouted O’ Mara. 

I went to the window and drew up the shade. It was Osiecki, 
grinning that sheepish grin of his and gesticulating with Ms 
fingers. 

‘It’s Osiecki,* I said, going to the door. ‘He’s probably lit up.’ 
‘Where are your companions?’ I asked as I shook his hand. 
They deserted me,’ he said. ‘Too many lice, I guess. ... Is it 
O.K, to come in?’ He hesitated at the doorway, not certain if he 
were welcome. 


‘Come ini’ shouted O’ Mara. 

‘Am I busting in on something?’ He looked at Mona, not 
toowing who she was. 

Mona, this is a new friend of ours, 
Osiecki, He s had a little trouble lately. You don’t mind if he 
Stays a few minutes, do you?’ 

^ Slass of Benedictine and 

Ottered him a piece of cake. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked, sniffing the liqueur. ‘How do you get 
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‘Koj ysst some black ccffee.' . . He b^ing bis head bliisninglr^ 
'I’ve iust had a ti^ v/itb my pals, ihey’re gerring fed up vSdi 
me, I giicss. I don’t blame them either. T*he5^'re taken 2 lot these 
Inst few months. Yen Itrmvr, sometimes I thini: I m:: a bit scretvy.' 
He pE’osed to note the enect this might hzve cn lis . 

‘Thar's ail right,’ I said, ‘vrebe all a bit screvrv. O’ Mara here 
^vras 3ust teliing us a yarn about a nut he used to* live vrith. You 
.^can be as whacky* as you like, so long as you don’t start breaking 
|UD the fumirure.’ 


‘You’d get queer 3-ourself/ said Osieciti, ‘if vou had these 
tilings sucking your blood ail night— and all dav too/ He rolled 
up his trousers to show us the marks thev had left. His le^s were 
a mass of scratches and blood clots. 1 felt damned serrv for him, 
sorry I had twitted him. 

‘Perhaps i*. you moved to another apartment . , / I ventured 
to suggest, 

‘No use/ he said, looking ruefuliv at the Soor. ‘Thev’Il keep 
after me till I quit — or until I catch them red-handed.’ " 

1 thought you ere going to bring 3'our girl around for dinner 
some evening?’ said O’Mara. 

‘Sure, I am, said Osiecki. Right now, thouch, she’s busy/ 

‘Busy doing what?’ asked O’Aiara. 

*I don’t know. I ve learned not to ask unnecessary questions/ 
He gave us another big grin. This time his teeth wobbled a little. 
I noticed that his mouth was full of braces. 

‘I dropped in,’ he continued, ‘because I saw tiic lights burning. 
I hate to go home, you know. (Grin: meaning more lice.) You 
don’t mind my starring a few minutes, do you? I like this place — 
it’s cheerful.’ 

Tt should be/ said O’Mara, ‘we re living on velvet/ 

‘I wish I could say tlie same,’ droned Osiccki. ‘Dra\riag plans 
all day and piayinc the pianola at night is no fun/ 
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^But youVe got a girl/ said O’Mara. ‘That ought to give you 
a little fun/ He chortled. 

Osiecki’s ferret-like eyes grew small as pin points. He looked 
at O^Mara sharply, almost hostilely. ‘You’re not trying to pump 
me, are you?’ he asked. 

O’Mara smiled good-naturedly and shook his head. He was 
just about to open his mouth when Osiecki spoke up again. 

‘She’s another tribulation/ he began. 

Tlease,’ said Mona, ‘don’t feel that you have to tell us every- 
thing. I think we’ve been asking altogether too many questions,’ 

‘Oh, that’s ail right, I don’t mind being grilled. I just won- 
dered how he knew about my girl.’ 

‘I don’t know a thing/ said O’Mara, ‘I just made, a simple 
remark. Skip itl’ 

T don’t want to skip it/ said Osiecki. Tt’s better to get it olf 
one’s chest.’ He paused with head down, not forgetting however 
to munch his sandwich. After a few moments he looked up, 
smiling like a cherub, finished eating his sandwich, stood up and 
reached for his hat and coat. ‘I’ll tell you some other time,’ he 
said. ‘It’s getting late/ 

At the door, as we were shaking hands, he grinned again and 
said: ‘By the way, any time you’re hard pressed, just let me know 
— ^I can always lend you a little something to tide you over/ 

/I’n walk you home, if you like/ said O’Mara, not knowing 
how else to express appreciation of this unexpected kindness. 

‘Thanks, but I’d rather be alone now. You never can tell . . 
and with t^t Osiecki took off at a trot. 

‘What about that guy Eakins you were telling us about?’ I 
said, soon as the door had closed behind Osiecki. 

‘I’ll tell you some other time/ said O’Mara, giving us one of 
Osiecki’s grins. 

‘There wasn’t a word of truth in it/ said Mona, tripping to the 
bathroom. 

‘You’re right,’ said O’Mara. ‘I just imagined it/ 

‘Come on,’ I said, ‘you can tell rneJ* 

‘All right/ he said, ‘since you want the truth. I’ll give it to you. 
To begin with, diere was no guy Eakins — ^it was my brother. He 
was hiding away for a while. You remember I told you onch how 
we ran away from the orphan asylum together? Well, it' was ten 
'■years — maybe more — ^before we met again. He had- gone to 
Texas where he became a cow-puncher. A good guy, if ever there 
was one. Then he got into a brawl with someone — ^he must have 
been drunk— ^d he killed the guy.’ 

He took a sip of Benedictine, then continued: ‘It was all like 
I told you, except of course he wasn’t batty. The man who came 
for him was a Rmger. He scared the shit out of me, I can tell you. 
Anyway, I \mdressed, like he told me to, and I handed the clothes 
to my brother. He was taller and bigger than me in every way. 
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ind I knew he’d never get into that suit. But I handed it to him 
ind he went back to the bathroom to get dressed. I hoped he’d 
lave sense enough to climb out by the bathroom window, I 
ouldn’t understand why the Ranger was giving him such leeway, 
>ut then I figured being from Texas he had his own way of doing 
hings, Anyvvay, suddenly I got the bright idea to dash out into 
he street naked and yell “Murder! Muxderl” at the top of my 
ungs, I got as far as the stairs and there I tripped on the rug. 
The big guy was right on top of me. He held one hand over my 
nouth and dragged me back to the room, “Pretty cute, mister, 
lin’t you?” he said, giving me a gentle cufif in the jaw, “Now if 
bat brother of yoms gets out the window he won’t get very far, 
men are waiting for him right outside.” 

‘At that moment my brother walked into the room just as quiet 
md easy as ever. He looked like a circus freak in that suit — and 
lis hair all shaved off. 

‘ “No use, Ted,” he said, “they’ve got me.” • 

‘ “What am I going to do for clothes?” I bawled. 

‘ “I’ll mail the suit back to you when we get to Texas,” he 
said. Then he put his hand in his pocket and pulled out some 
numpled bills. “Maybe this will hold you a while,” he said. “It 
was good to see you again. Take care of yourself,” And with that 
bey left.’ 

‘And what happened after that?’ 

‘They sent him up for life.’ 

‘Nol’ 

‘Yep! And you can lay that to that son of a bitch of a step- 
father. If he hadn’t sent us to the orphan asylum it would never 
have happened.’ 

‘Jesus, man you can’t lay everything to that orphan asylum.’ 

‘The heU I can’tl Everything bad that happens to me dates 
from the orphan asylum.’ 

•‘But you haven’t had it so bad, God-damn it! I really can’t, 
see why you’re griping all the time. Shit, many people get worse 
deals and come out tip-top. You’ve got to stop blaming your 
step-father for all your ills and failings. What’ll you do when he 
croaks?’ 

‘I’JI go on blaming him and cursing him just the same. I’ll 
^make him miserable even in the grave,’ 

‘But listen, man, what about your mother? She had a hand in 
it too, don’t forget. You don’t seem to be sore at her,’ 

‘She’s a half-wit,’ said O’Mara bitterly. ‘I can only feel sorry 
for her. She did as she was told, probably. No, I don’t hate her. 
She was a good-natured slob, in a way,’ 

‘Listen, Henry,’ he said, suddenly changing front, ‘you’ll never 
understand the situation. You were bom with* a silver spoon in 
yoxir mouth. You’ve had it easy all your life. You’ve been lucky 
too. And you’ve got talents. Me, I’m nobody. A misfit, I’ve got 
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*Thaf s exactly what I was doing. He’s a lonely bastard too. 
Ind zvafjrwg to lend tis moticy! Jesus, he must be in a bad way! 

I went to sleep that night with the determination to Itnock the 
loody orphan asylum out of O’Mara’s head. All during the 
l^owcver, I was riding my old Chemnitz bicycle like mad, 
r else playing the piano. In fact, I would sometimes <^smount 
nd play a tune right in the street. In dreams it’s not <^cult to 
lave a piano with you while riding a bicycle — it’s only in waking 
ifc'that you have difficulty managing such things. It was at a 
ilace called Bedford Rest, which I conveniently transposed in 
he dream, that I experienced the most delicious moments. This 
;pot, the half^-way mark to Coney Island along the famous cycle 
5 ath which began at one end of Prospect Park, was where all 
iryclists halted to take a brief rest either coming from or going 
to the island. Here, under arbours and trellises, with a fountain 
playing in the centre of the clearance, we lounged about, 
examining one another’s wheels, feeling one another’s muscles, 
rubbing one another down. The wheels were stacked up against 
the trees and fences, all in excellent condition, all gleaming, all 
well oiled. Pop Brown, as we called him, was the grand arbiter. 
He was the oldest among us — double the age of most of us — ^but 
he could keep up with the best of us. He always wore a heavy 
black sweater and tight-fitting black stocking cap; his face was 
gaunt, lined, and so wind-burned as to be almost black. I always 
thought of him as ‘The Night Rider’, He was a machinist by 
trade and his passion was bike-racing. A simple man, a man of 
few words, but loved by all. It was he who had induced me to 
join the militia in order to be able to race on the flat floor of the 
armour>^ Saturdays and Sundays I was always sure to meet Pop 
somewhere along the cycle path. He was my racing father, so 
to speak. 

I suppose that the delicious aspect of these reunions resided in 
the fact that we all shared the same passion. I don’t remember 
ever discussing anything but cycling with these fellows. We could 
eat, drink and sleep on the bike. Many a time, at unexpected 
hours of the day or night, I would encotmter a solitary cyclist 
who, like myself, had stolen an hour or two in order to fly along 
that smooth gravel path. Now and then we passed a man on 
horseback. (There was another path for equestrians running 
parallel to the bicycle path.) These apparitions from another 
world were completely removed from us, as were the fools who 
rode in automobiles. As for motorcyclists, they were simply fjon 
compos mc7Xih. 

As I say, I was reliving it all again in dream. Even down to 
those equally delicious moments at the end of the ride when, as 
a good wheelman, I would turn the bike upside down and clean 
and oil it. Every spoke had to be wiped clean and made to shine; 
the chain had to be greased and the oil cups filled. If the wheels 
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were out of line they were trued. That way^ she was always in 
condition to ride at a moment’s notice. This cleaning and polish- 
ing always took place in the yard, right by the front window. 
I had to lay newspapers on the gro.iad in order to appease my 
mother who disapproved of grease spots on our stone flagging. 

In the dream I’m riding sort of nice and easy by the side of 
Pop Brown. It was customary for us to fall into a slow pace for 
a mile or two, in order to chat and also to get our wind up for 
the terrific spurt to follow. Pop is telling me about the job he^'s 
going to get me, as mechanic. He promises to teach me all I need 
to know. I am amused at this because the only tool I know how 
to handle is the bicycle wrench. Pop says he’s been observing me 
lately and has come to the conclusion that Pm an intelligent 
guy. He’s disturbed because I always seem to be out of work. I 
try to tell him that Pm glad to be out of work because then I can 
ride the wheel more often, but he brushes this aside as irrelevant. 
He’s determined to make me a first-class machinist. It’s better 
than being a boiler-maker, he assures me. I haven’t the slightest 
idea what it is to be a boiler-maker. ‘You ought to get in trim for 
that road race next month,’ he then cautions. ‘Drink lots of water, 
all you can hold.’ His heart, I learn, is giving him trouble lately. 
The doctor thinks he ought to give up the bike for a while. ‘I’d 
rather die than do that,’ says Fop. We flit from one thing to 
another, homely little topics, just right for a rolling conversation. 
There’s a teasing breeze stirring and the leaves are beginning to 
falij brown, gold, red leaves, dry as tinder^ which make a most 
soothing crackle as we roil lightly over them. We’re just getting 
nicely warmed up, nicely uniimbered. 

Suddenly Pop shoots forward on the tail of another bike going 
at a fast clip. Turning his head he shouts: ‘It’s Joe Foiger!’ Pm 
off like a bat out of hell. Joe Folger! Way, that’s one of the old 
six-day riders, I wonder what sort of pace he’ll sec us. Soon, to 
my astonishment, Pop shoots forward, dragging me along, and 
Joe Folger is tailing My heart is beating wildly. Three great 
riders: Henry Val Miller, Pop Brown, and Joe Folger. Where is 
Eddie Root, I wonder, and Frank Kramer? Where’s Oscar Egg, 
that valiant Swiss champion? My head is tucked down like a ball 
between my shouidersj my legs have no feeling, Pm all pulse 
and beat. Everything is co-ordinated, moving smoothly, har- 
moniously, like an intricate clock, 

Suddeiily we’ve come to the ocean front. A dead beat. We’re 
panting like dogs, but fresh as daisies just the same. Tnree great 
veterans of the track. I dismount and Fop introduces me to the 
great Joe Folger. ‘Quite a lad,’ says Joe Folger, sizing me up and 
down. ‘Is he training for the big grind?’ Suddenly he 
thighs and calves, grabs my forearms, squeezes my biceps. 
make the grade all right — good stuff.’ I’m so thrilled 
blushing like a schoolboy. All I need now ^ 
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^Vm leaving for Chattanooga tonight/ he says. ‘Muse get back 
to the barracks/ And with that he waves good-bye. 

‘Is he a friend of yours^ Mr M?’ asks Hymie innocently* 

‘HIM? He"s just a crazy Pole/ I answer. 

‘I don’t like Poloks, Mr M. Pm scared of them.’ 

‘What do you mean? We’re in the U.S.A., remember that!’ 
‘Makes no dilierence/ says Hymie. ‘A Poiok is a Polok any- 
where. You can’t trust ’em.’ His teeth were actually beginning to 
rattle. 

‘I ought to be getting home now/ he adds disconsolately. ‘The 
wfe’ll b^e wondering where I am. Have you the time on you?’ 
‘O.K. let’s take the subway then. It’ll be a little faster.’ 

‘Not for yous Mr M!’ says Hymiei giving me a wild flattering 
smirk. 

‘You said it, kid. Pm a champ, I am. Watch me do a spurt. • . / 
And with that I shoot forward like rocket, leaving Hymie stand- 
ing there with arms up. yelling for me to return. 

The next thing I know, Pm d'recting taxi-cabs, a whole fleet of 
them, from the saddle. I’ve got on a loud-striped sweater, and 
with megaphone in hand Pm directing traiiic. The whole city 
seems to give way, no matter in which direction I press. It’s like 
riding through vapour. From the top of the American Tel. & 
- Tei. Bmlding the president and the vice-president are sending 
out messages^ streams of ticker tape float through the air. It’s 
like Lingbergh coming home again. The ease with which I circle 
around the cabs, darting in and out and always a leap ahead of 
them, is due to the fact that Pm riding Joe Folger’s old bike. 
That guy sure knew how to handle a wheel. Training? What 
better training than this? Frank Kramer himself couldn’t do 
better. 

The best part of the dream was the return to Bedford Rest. 
There they were again, the boys all in different accoutre, the 
wheels bright and gleaming, the saddles just right, all with noses 
upturned, as if sniffing the breeze. It was good to be with them 
again, feel their muscles, examine their equipment* The leaves 
had grown thicker, the air was cooler now. Pop was rounding 
them up, promising them a good work-out this time. . . . 

When I got home that night — ^it was always the same night 
no matter how much time had elapsed — my mother was waiting 
‘up for me. ‘You’ve been a good boy today,’ she said, ‘I’m going 
to let you take your bicycle to bed with you.’ 

‘Really?’ I exclaimed, hardly able to believe my ears. 

‘Yes, Henry,’ she said, ‘Joe Folger was here a few minutes ago. 
He told me you would be the next world’s champion.’ 

^He said that^ mamma? No^ really?* 

^ ‘Yes, Henry, every word of it. He said I should fatten you up a 
little first. You’re under weight.’ 
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‘Mamma,’ I said, ‘I’m the happiest man alive. I want to give 


you a big kiss,’ ■■ ' 

‘Don’t bi silly,’ she said, you know I don t like mat. 

‘I don’t care, mamma. I’m going to kiss you just the sam^e. 
And with that I gave her a hug and squeeze that nearly split her 


in two, . ■* . , • I.-1 

‘You’re sure you meant it, mamma — about takmg the bike to 

bed with me?’ 

‘Yes, Henry* But don’t get any grease on the sheets! 

^ ‘Don’t worry, mamma/ I yelled. I was beside myself with joy* 
‘I’ll spread some old newspapers in between. How's ihaiF 

I woke up feeling around for the bicycle. ‘What are you try ng 
to do?’ cried Mona, ‘You’ve been clawing me for the last half 
hour,’ 

‘I was looking for my wheel/ 

‘Your wheel? Wliat wheel? You must be dreaming,’ 

I smiled, ‘I 'was dreaming, a delicious dream too. All about 
my bike/ 

She began to titter. 

‘1 know, it sounds foolish, but it was a grand dream, I had a 
wonderful time.’ 

‘Hey Ted/ I yelled, ‘are you there?’ 

No answer, I called again. 

‘He must have left/ I mumbled, ‘What time is it?’ 

* It was high noon, 

T wanted to tell him something. Too bad he’s left already/ 
X I turned over on my back and stared up at the ceiling. Wisps of 
1 dream floated through my brain. I felt mildly seraphic. And 
somewhat hungry. 

‘You know what/ I mumbled, still dream-logged, T think I 
ought to go see that cousin of mine. Maybe he’ll lend me the 
wheel for a space. What do you think?’ 

T think you’re just a little goofy.’ 

‘Maybe, but I sure would love to ride chat bike again. It used 
to belong to a six-day rider; he sold it to me at the track, you 
remember?’ 

‘You’ve told me that several times.’ 


‘What’s the matter, aren’t you interested? You never rode a 
wheel, I guess, did you?’ 

‘No, but I’ve ridden horseback.’ 

‘That’s nothing. Unless you’re a jockey. Well, shit, I guess it’3 
silly to be thinking about that bike. Them days arc done for.’ 

Suddenly I sat up and stared at her. ‘What’s the matter with 
you this morning? What’s got you?’ 

‘Nothing, Vai, nothing.’ She gave me a feeble smile. 

‘There is too/ 1 insisted. ‘You’re not yourself.’ 

She sprang out of bed. ‘Get dressed,’ she said, ‘or it’ll be dark 
before long. Til flx breakfast.’ 
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He*s pacing up and down in Acre. Threatens to give us all the 
sack if something doesn’t happen soon.’ t* 

The only thing to do was to say yes. I got what little dope he 
had to ofer and sat down to the machine. Soon I was poimomg 
away. I must have written three or four pages when he tiptoed 
in to see how I was doing. He began reading the copy my 
‘ shoulder. Soon he was clapping bis hands and shouting Bravoi 


•r ' Ts it that good?’ I asked, looking up at him with twisted neck. 

*ls it good? It’s superbl Listen, you’re better than the guy 
who does this stuff. McFarland will go nuts when he sees 
this, . . / He stopped abruptly, rubbing his bands and giving little 
grtints. Tou Itoow what? I’ve an Idea, I’m going to introduce you 
to McFarland as the new man Tve hired. I’m going to tell him 
that I persuaded you to take the iob. . . 

^But I don’t want a job!’ 

‘You don’t have to cake it. Of course not. I want to quiet him, 
that’s all. Besides, the main purpose is to have you talk to him. 
You know who he is and all he’s done. Can’t you give him a little 
salve? Flatter the pants off him! Then go into a little spiel-— you 
know what I mean. Give him some pointers on how to launch 
the magazine > how to appeal to the reader, and ail that shit. Lay 
it on chick! He’s in the mood to swallow anything.’ 

^But I hardly know anything about the damned thing,’ I re- 
monstrated ‘Listen, you’d better do it yourself. Fil stand behind 
you, if you like.’ 

‘No you don’t/ said Ned, 'You’re going to do the talking. Just 
talk a blue streak . . . anything that comes into your head. I’m 
telling you, Henry, when he sees what you’ve ivritten he’ll listen 
CO anydiing you say. I haven’t been in this racket for nothing, 
I knov/ a good thing when I see it.’ 

There was only one thing to do. I said O.K. ‘But don’t blame 
me if I ball things up/ I whispered, as we uptoed towards the 
sanctum sanctonim. 

'Mr McFarland/ said Ned in his best manner, ‘this is an old 
ffiend of mine whom I wired the other day. He’s been down in 
North Carolina working on a book. I begged him to come up 
and give us a hand. Mr Miller, Mr McFarland.’ 

As we shook hands I unconsciously made obeisance to the 
great figure of the magazine world. For a moment or two no one 
spoke. McFarland v;as sizing me up. X must say I took to him im- 
mediately. Man of action, there was in McFarland a brooding 
poetic streak which dyed ail his gestures. 'He’s no slouch, that’s 
certain/ I thought to myself, wondering at the same time how 
it was that he could permit himself to be surrounded by nit-wits 
and half-wits, 

Ned qmcldy explained that I had arrived only a few minutes 
ago and in that brief space of time, with scarcely any knowledge 
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of the project, had written the pages which he now proceeded to 
hand over, 

‘You’re a writer, are you?’ asked McFarland, glancing up at me 
and trying to read at the same time. 

‘You’re the best judge of that,’ I replied, employing the diplo- 
matic style. 

Silence for a good few minutes as McFarland carefully 
perused the copy. I was on pins and needles. To hoodwink a bird 
like McFarland wasn’t simple. I forgot, incidentally, what I had 
written. Couldn’t remember a single line. 

Suddeixly McFarland looked up, smiled warmly, and remarked 
that what I had written looked promising. I felt that a great deal 
more was implied. It was almost affection which he now inspired 
in me. The last thing in my mind was to deceive him. He was a 
man I would have enjoyed working for — if I were going to work 
for any one. Out of the comer of my eyes I observed Ned giving 
me the high sign. 

For a fleeting moment, whilst gathering myself for the fling, 
I wondered what Mona would say if she were witness to the 
show. (‘And don’t forget to tell O’Mara about the fathers!’ I 
whispered to myself.) 

McFarland was speaking. He had be^n so quietly and 
smoothly that I was hardly aware of it. Right from the start I 
had again the conviction that he was no man’s dupe. People had 
said of him that he was finished, that his ideas were out-dated. 
Seventy-five he was, and still going strong. A man of his stamp 
could never be licked. I listened to him attentively, nodding now 
and then, and beaming with admiration. He was a man after my 
own heart. A gambler and a dare-devil. ... I wondered if I 
shouldn’t seriously consider working for him. 

It was quite a long speech the old boy was making. Despite aU 
the signalling from Ned, I couldn’t determine where to bust in. 
McFarland had obviously welcomed our intrusion^ seething with 
ideas, he had been pacing back and forth, champing at the bit. 
Our entrance upon the scene enabled him to let off steam. I was 
all for letting him go on. Now and then I nodded my head more 
vigorously or made some little exclamation of surprise or 
approval. Besides, the more he talked the better prepared I 
would be when it came my turn. 

He was on his feet now, shifting restlessly about, pointing to 
the charts, the maps, and what not which ranged the walls. He 
was a man at home in the world, a man who had traversed the 
globe many times and could spealc from first-hand knowledge of 
it. As I understood it, he was trying to impress me with the fact 
that he wanted to reach all the peoples of the world, the 
as well as the rich, the ignorant as well as the educated. The 
periodical was to come out in many languages, many formats, 
it was to produce a revolution in the magazine world. 
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Suddenly he stopped, our of wearmess. He sat do\TO at 
big desk and poured himself a glass of water from the beauuM 

sUver pitcher, , . * t t 4. t 

Instead of trying to show him how smart I was, 1 took the 
occasion after a respectful silence, to tell him how much I had 
always admired him and the id^s he had championed. I said it 
sincerely, and it was the right thing to say at the moment, I was 
sure of it. I could feel Ned growing more and more fidgety. All 
he could think of was the big spiel I was to pull off. Finally he 
couldn^t hold back any longer. 

‘Mr Miller would like to tell you a few things he thought of 


in connection with. . . 

‘Not at all,’ said I, jumping to my feet, Ned looked bewildered. 

mean, Mr McFarland, that it would be silly of me to advance 
my half-baked ideas. It seems to me youVe covered the ground 
quite thoroughly.’ — 

McFarland was visibly pleased. Suddenly recalling the reason 
for my presence, he picked up the copy lying before him and 
pretended to study it again. 

‘Hov 7 long have you been writing?' he asked, giving me a long, 
penetration look. ‘Have you done this kind of work before?’ 

I confessed that I hadn’t. 

‘I thought so,’ he said. ‘Maybe that’s why I like this. You’ve 
got a fresh view of things. And an excellent command of 
language. Wliat are you working on now, if I may ask?’ 

He had me in a comer. Since he was so frank and direa there 
was nothing to do but return the fire pointblank. 

‘The truth is,’ I stammered, ‘I’ve only just begun to write. 
try my hand at most everything, but nothing takes shape yet, I 
did write a book a few years ago, but I guess it was a pretty poor 
one.’ 


Tt’s better that way,’ said McFarland. ‘I don’t care for 
brilliant young writers. A man needs something under his belt 
before he can express himself. Before he really has anything to 
say, I mean.’ He drummed on the desk top, ruminating. Then he 
resumed: ‘I’d like to see one of your yarns some time. Are they 
realistic or imaginative?’ 

‘Imaginative, I hope.’ I said it timidly. 

‘Good!’ he said. ‘All the better. Maybe we can use something 
of yours soon.’ 

1 didn’t know quite what to say to this. Fortunately Ned came 
to my rescue. 

‘Mr Miller is being modest, Mr McFarland. I’ve read almost 
everything he’s written. He’s got real talent. In fact, I might even 
St y I think he has genius.’ 

*Gcruus^ hum! 'Hiat’s even more interesting,’ said McFarland. 

‘Don’t you think I had better finish that copy?’ I put in, 
addressing the old man. - 
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now " He tapped his bean. ‘If you have courage and imagination 
there’U always be people to lend you money. , . . 

He looked at Ned sharply. ‘Fm getting hungry/ he said. C^uld 
you send someone for sandwiches? I forgot all about lunch. 

Til go myself/ said Ned, starting for the door. 

‘Bring enough for ail of us/ shouted McFarland. ‘You know 
what I like. And bring some coffee too— strong coff eeJ 
When Ned returned he found us carrying on like old pals. A 
glow of delight swept his features. 

‘IVe iust been telling Mr McFarland that I wasn’t in North 
Carolina at all/ I said. Ned’s face fell. ‘Besides, he knows the 
very house Fm living in. The judge who used to own the apart- 
ment — well, they’re old friends.’ 

‘I dunk/ said McFarland, ‘Fm going to send this young man 
to Africa, after he writes that serial for us. To Timbuktu! He says 
he’s ^ways had a hankering to go there/ 

‘That sounds wonderful/ said Ned, spreading the. food on 
the big desk and serving the coffee. 

‘The time to travel is when you’re young/ McFarland con- 
tinued. ‘And with little money. I remember my first trip to 
China. . . Here he began munching a sandwich, ‘When you 
forget to eat you know you’re alive/ 

It was an hour or so later when I left the office. My head was 
spinning. Ned had made me promise to finish the copy at home, 
on the q.t. He said the old man had sure fallen for me. In the 
hall, as I was waiting for the elevator, he caught up with me, 
Tou won’t let me down, will you? Mail it to me tonight special 
delivery. Stay up all night if you have to. Thanksl’ He squeezed 
my hand. 

The place was in darkness when I arrived home. I was so 
drunk with excitement that I had to swallow a few tumblers of 
sherry to calm myself. I wondered what Mona would say on 
hearing about my splurge, I forgot all about the copy in my coat 
pocket— all I could think of was Timbuktu, China, India, Persia, 
Siam, Borneo, Burma, the great wheel, the dusty caravan routes, 
the odours and sights of the Far East, boats, trains, steamers, 
camels, the green waters of the Nile, the Mosque of Omar, the 
souks of Fez, outlandish tongues, the jungle, the veldt, the biedy 
beggars and monks, jugglers, mountebanks, temples, pagodas, 
pyramids. My brain was in such a whirl that if someone didn’t 
appear soon I would go mad. 

There I sat5 in the big chair at the front window. The light of 
a candle flickered unsteadily. Suddenly the door opened softly. 
It was Mona. She came over to me, put her arms around me and 
kissed me tenderly. I felt a tear run down her cheek. 

‘You’re still sad? What on earth’s the matter?’ 

For answer she threw herself in my lap. In a moment her arms 
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were about me. She was sobbing. I let her weep for a while, 
comforting her silently. 

‘Is it SO very terrible?’ I asked after a time. ‘Can’t you even 
tell mcT 

‘No, Val, I can’t. It’s too ugly,’ 

Little by little I succeeded in worming it out of her. Her family 
again. She bad been to see her mother. Things were more 
desperate than ever. Something about a mortgage — had to be 
paid at once or they would lose the house. 

‘But it isn’t that/ she said, still sniffling, ‘it’s the way she treats 
me. As though I were dirt. She doesn’t believe I’m married. She 
cdled me a whore/ 

‘Then for Christ’s sake let’s stop woiT5dng about her/ I said 
angrily, ‘A mother who talks like that is no god-damned good. 
Anyway, it’s fantastic. Where would we get three thousand 
dollars in a hurry? She must be out of her mind.’ 

‘Please don’t talk that way, Val. You only make it worse.’ 

‘I despise her,’ I said. ‘I can’t help it if she’s your mother. To 
me she’s just a leech. Let her go drown herself, the stupid old 
bitch!’ 

‘Val! Val! Please . . . / She began to weep again, more violently 
than before. 

‘All right, I won’t say another word. I’m sorry I let my tongue 
run away with me.’ 

Just then the beU rang, followed by a few quick taps on the 
window-pane. I jumped up and ran to the door. Mona was still 
weeping. 

‘Well, ril be damned/ I exclaimed, when I saw who stood there. 
‘You ought to be damned, hiding away from a bosom friend 
all this time. Here I am living around the comer and neither hide 
nor sight of you. Same old bastard, aren’t you? Well, how are 
you anyway? Can I come in?’ 

He was the last person I wanted to see at that moment— 
MacGregor. 

‘What’s up . , . someone die?’ he exclaimed, seeing the candle 
and Mona huddled in the big chair, the tears streaming down 
her face. ‘Been having a tiff, is that it?’ He went up to Mona 
and held out his hand, thought better of it, and stroked her bead. 
‘Don’t let him get you down,’ he mumbled, trying to display a 
little sympathy. ‘A nice thing to be doing at this time of day. Have 
you folks had dinner yet? I thought I’d stop by and invite you 
out I didn’t dream I was going to enter a house of mourning,’ 
‘For God’s sake, can itl’ I begged. ‘Why don’t you wait till 
I explain things.’ 

^ ‘Please don’t say anything, Val,’ said Mona. ‘I’ll be all right 
m a moment.’ . 

‘That’s the way to talk,’ said MacGregor, sitting down beside 
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now/ He tapped his bean. If you have courage and imagination 
therein always be people to lend you money. , , / 

He looked at Ned sharply. ‘Fm getting hungry/ he said. ‘Could 
you send someone for sandwiches? I forgot aS about lunch/ 

‘I’ll go myself/ said Ned, starting for the door, 

‘Bring enough for all of us/ shouted McFarland. ‘You Icno\v 
. what I like. And bring some coffee too^strong coffee 

When Ned returned he found us carrying on like old pals. A 
glow of delight swept his features. 

‘Fve just been telling Mr McFarland that I wasn’t in North 
Carolina at all/ I said. Ned’s face fell. ‘Besides, he knows the 
very house Fm living in. The judge who used to own the apart- 
ment — ^well, they re old friends/ ^ 


I^nk, said McFarland, ‘Fm going to send this young man 
to Africa, after he ^tes that serial for us. To Timbuktu! He says 
he s always had a hankering to go there ’ ^ 

ti Jed" witf J.i' McFarland con- 

money, I remember my first trip to 
China. , . . Here he began munching a sandwich ‘When voii 
forget to eat you know you’re afive.’ ‘^^wcn, wnen you 

It was an hour or so later when T I#»fr tti» x. -u j 

»p all if 


drunk" wiiftex^ke JntT&t"f h^d to ^ home. I was so 

sherry to calm myself. I wonSed ^ Amblers of 

hearing about my splurge I forcot all woifid say on 

pocket-all I could Link of vvas T mbuko, rv 
Siam, Borneo, Burma, the meat wh,*^i India, Persia, 

the odours an’d s® of tK Ea 

camels, the green waters of th/Nile steamers, 

, souks of Fez, outlandish tonnes he of Omar, the 

beggars and monks, jugglers^mountP^^t ’ 
pyramids. My brain was in such at 

appear soon I would go mad. ^ someone didn’t 

. JJdt of 

It was Mona. She came ove J to mefpmLe^r 
kissed me tenderly. I felt a tear run dLvn Sr cS™ 

You’re stiU sad? What on earth’s the matter^’ 

Foranswer she threw herself in my lap. In a moment her arms 
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her and putdng on a professional air, 'Nothing is ever as bad as 

^%'^^uises^sake,* mnst v?e listen to that cxap? Can’t you see 

At on^ Hs inanner altered. Rising to his feet he said solemnly: 
"What is it, Hen, is it something serious? I’m sorry if I put my 


‘It’s ali right, just don’t say anything for a while, I’m glad you 
came. Maybe it would be a good idea to go out for dinner/ 

Tou two go, I’d rather stay here/ pleaded Mona. 

"If there’s anything 1 can do , , MacGregor began. 

I burst out laughing. "Stire there’s something you can do/ I 
said. "Raise three thousand dollars for us by tomorrow momingl’ 
"Jesus, man, is that what’s wooing you?’ He pulled a big 
dgar from Ws breast pocket and bit the end off. 'I thought it was 
something tragic.’ 

‘I was kidding you/ I said. "No, it’s got nothing to do with 


money,’ f 

"I can always lend you ten bucks/ said MacGregor cheerily. 
"When it comes to thousands you’re talking a foreign language. 
Nobody has three thousand dollars to hand out right off the bat, 
don’t you know that yet?’ 

‘But we don’t want three thousand dollars/ I said. 

‘Then what’s she crying for — ^the moon?’ 

‘Please go and leave me Slone, won’t you?’ said Mona. 

"We couldn’t do that,’ said MacGregor, "it woul^’t be spon^ 
ing. Listen girlie, whatever it is, I swear it isn’t as bad as you 
think. There’s always a loophole, remember that. Come on, wash 
your face and put your duds on, eh? I’ll take you to a good 
restaurant this time/ 

The door suddenly swung open. There stood O’Mara, slightly 
boiled. He looked as though he were dehvering manna from 
above. 


‘How did ymt get in?’ was MacGregor’s greeting. ‘The last 
time I Idd eyes on you was at a poker game. You swindled me 
out of nine bucks. Hozo are yoti?^ He stuck out a paw. 

"O’Mara’s living with us/ I hastened to explain. 

"That settles it/ said MacGregor. "Now you’ve really got 
something to worry about. I wouldn’t trust this guy even in a 
strait jacket.’ 

, ‘What’s up?’ said O’Mara, suddenly aware of Mona all 
hunched up in the big chair, her face streaked with tears. "What’s 
wrong?’ 

‘Nothing serious/ 1 said. ‘I’ll tell you later. Have you had 
dinner?’ 


Before he could say yes or no MacGregor piped up: ‘I didn’t 
mvite him. He come if he pays his own way, sure. But not as 
my guest/ 
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that’s peddled around I figure nobody’s looking for genius any- 
way, It’s as bad as the law game, believe it or not* Don’t think 
I’ve got a cinch of it! The old man had more sense than either 
of us. He became an iron moulder* He’ll outlive all of us^, that 
old buzzard.’ 

T say, you guys,’ O’Mara broke in, ‘can I get a word in edge- 
wise? Henry, IVe been trying to tel) you something for the last 
hour or more. I met a chap today who’s nuts about your work. 
He coughed up a year’s subscription for the Mezzotints * . . . 
^Mezzotints? What’s he talking about?’ MacGregor exclaimed. 
‘We’ll tell you later. ... Go on, Ted!’ 

It was a long^tory, as usual. Apparently, O’Mara hadn’t been 
able to fall asleep after our talk about the orphan asylum. He 
had got to thinking about the past, and then everything under 
the sun. Despite the lack of sleep he arose early, filled with a 
desire to do something. Packing my scripts — the whole caboodle 
—in his brief case, he set out with the intention of tackling the 
first man he should bump into. To change his luck he had 
decided to go to Jersey City. The first place he stumbled into was 
a lumber yard. The boss had just arrived and was in a good mood. 
‘I feU on him like a ton of bricks, just swept him off his feet,’ said 
O’Mara. ‘I don’t know what I was saying, to tell you the truth. 
I knew only that I had to sell him.’ The lumber man turned out 
. to be a good egg. He didn’t know what it was all about either, 
but he was disposed to help. Somehow O’Mara had managed to 
transpose the whole thing to a very personal level. He was selling 
the man his good friend Henry Miller, whom he believed in. The 
man wasn’t much for books and that sort of thing but the prospect 
of aiding a budding genius, oddly enough, appealed to him. ‘He 
was writing out a cheque for the subscription,’’ said O’Mara, 
‘when the idea came to me to make him do something more. I 
pocketed the cheque first, of course, and then I dug out your 
manuscripts. I put the whole pile on his desk;, right in front of 
him. He wanted to know immediately how long it had taken you 
to write such a slew of words. I told him six months. He nearly 
fell off his chair. Naturally, I kept talking fast so that he wouldn’t 
start riding the bloody things. After a while he leaned back in 
his swiv’^el chair and pressed a button. His secretary appeared. 
Get out the files on Aat publicity campaign we had last year,” 
he ordered.’ 

‘I know what’s coming,’ I couldn’t help remarking. 

Wait a minute, Henry, let me finish. Now comes the good 
news.’ 

I let him ramble on. As I anticipated, it was a job. Only I 
wouldn’t be obliged to go to the office every dayi I could do the 
work at home. 

‘0/ course you’ll have to spend a little time with him occasion- 
ally, said O’Mara. ‘He’s dying to meet you. And what’s more, 
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he’s going to pay you handsomely. You can have seventy-five a 
week on fccoiSit, to begin with. Ho^v’s that? You stand to make 
between five and ten thousand before you’re through with the 
10b It’s a cinch. I could do it myself, if I knew how to write. I 
brought some of the crap he wants jou to look over. You can 
write that stuff with your left-hand.’ 

at sounds fine/ I said, ‘but I fust had another offer today. 


Better than that.’ 

O’Mara wasn’t too pleased to hear this. 

'Seems to me,’ said MacGregor, ‘that you guys are doing 
pretty well without my help.’ 

'It’s all foolishness,’ Mona put in. 

‘Listen/ said O’Mara, ‘why don’t you let him earn some money 
honestly? It’s only for a few months. After that you can do as 


you please/ 

The word honestly rung in MacGregor’s ears. ‘What’s he 
doing now?’ he asked. He turned to me, ‘I thought you were 
writing. Wha is it, Hen, what are you up to now?’ 

I gave him a brief resum6 of the situation, making it as delicate 
as I could for Mona’s sake. 

‘For once I think O’Mara’s right/ he said. ‘You’ll never get 
anywhere this way.’ 

‘I wish you people would mind your own business/ blurted 
Mona. 

‘Come, come/ said MacGregor, ‘don’t stand on your High 
horse with us. We’re old friends of Henry’s. We wouldn’t be 
giving him bad advice, would we now?’ 

‘He doesn’t need advice,’ she replied. ‘He knows what he’s 
doing/ 

‘O.K. sister, have it your way then!’ With this he turned 
abruptly to me again. ‘What was that other proposition you 
staned to tell about? You know — China, India, Africa. . . / 

‘Oh r/wr/ I said, and I began to smile. 

‘What are you shying off for? Listen, maybe you’ll need me 
for a secretary. I’d give up the law in a minute if there was any- 
thing to grab hold of. I mean it, Henry.’ 

Mona excused herself to make a telephone call. That meant 
she was too disgusted to hear a word about the ‘proposition’. 

‘What’s griping her?’ said O’Mara. ‘What was she w^eeping for 
when I came home?’ 


‘It’s nothing/ I said. ‘Family troubles. Money ^ I guess.’ 

‘She’s a queer girl,’ said AlacGregor. ‘Don’t mind my saying 
that, do you? I know she’s devoted to you and all that, but her 
Ideas are all wet. She’ll be getting you into a jam if you don’t 
watch out/ 


O’Mara’s eyes were glistening. ‘You don’t know the half of it/ 
ae chirped. ‘That’s why I was so keen to do something this 
noming.’ 
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one another. A father? What do we need a father for? Listen, 
*at dream 1 had settled everyAing—for me. I don t even need 
a bike If I can have a dream nde now and then, O.K.l It s better 
than the teal thing. In dreams you never punctme a ^ you 
do it doesn’t matter a straw. You can nde ail day and au lught 
without getting exhausted. Ted was right. One has to learn to 
dream it off. . * . If I hadn’t had that dream I tvouldn’t have met 
that guy McFarland today. Oh, I haven’t told you about that, 
have I? Well, never mind, some other time. The point is I was 
offered a chance to write — for a new magazine. A chance to 

travel, too. . » / , . , * , „ 

‘You never told me a thing about it, said Mona, all ears now* 


‘I svant to hear. . . 

^Oh, it senmded good/ said I, 'but the chances are it would turn 
out to be another flop/ 

‘I don’t understand,’ she persisted. ‘What were you to write 


for him?’ 

‘The story of nay life, no less,’ 

‘Well. . . ?’ 

‘I don’t think I can do it. Not like he wanted me to, at any 
rate/ 

‘You’re crazy/ said O’Mara. 

‘You’re going to turn it down?’ said Mona, completely 
mystified by my attitude. 

‘PU think it over first/ 

‘I don’t understand you at all/ said O’ Mara, •‘Here you’ve got 
the chance of a lifetime and you , . . why, a man like McFarland 
could make you famous overnight/ 

‘I know/ I said, *but that’s just what Pm afraid of. I’m not 
ready for success yet. Or rather I don’t want that ^nd of success. 
Between you and me — Pm going to be damned honest with you 
— I don’t know how to write. Not yet! I realized diat immediately 
he made me the offer to write the damned serial. It’s going to 
take a long time before 1 know how to say what I want to say. 
Maybe I’ll never learn. And let me tell you another thing while 
I’m at it. ... I don’t want any jobs between times . . . neither 
publicity jobs nor newspaper jobs nor any kind of job. All I ask 
is to dawdle along in my own way. I keep telling you people I 
.know what Pm doing. I mean it. Maybe it doesn’t make sense, 
but it’s niy way. I can’t navigate any other way, do you under- 
stand?’ 

■ O’Mara said nothing, but I sensed he was sympathetic. Mona, 
of course, was overjoyed. She thought I had underrated myself 
but she was terribly pleased that I wasn’t going to rake a job. 
Once again she repeated what she had always been telling me: 
T want you to do as you please, Val. I don’t want you to think 
about anything but your work. I don’t care if it takes ten years 
or twenty years. I don’t care if you never succeed. Just write!’ 
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<*U ^ a lift so luminous/ says Loms Lambert, 

that I might enlighten a world, and yet I am shut up in a sort 
A statementj which Balzac voices through his 

double, expresses perfectly the secret anguish of which I was 
men a vicam. At one and the same time I was leading two 
aoroughfy divergent lives. One could be described as ‘the 
^r^ \vluri , the other as the contemplative life. In the role of 
a^ve bemg everybody took me for what I was, or what I 

recognized me, least of 
confusion events 
another, there were always intervals, self-created, 
contemplation I lost myself. It need only a few 
SmrM mft out the world for me to be 

with inuch longer stretches— of being alone 

buLTolt:!? ^ frequently pointed alt, the 

to tL Droc^^f fro® frtis interior process 

deh^idtelv a h!v ’^‘‘^sj^tion is always, and was then very 
when^or \vW “o remember 

whether I acrnaih utterance, to remember 

or whether I imended to 



Of livinVinTx^ than likely, to the vice 

tendenw k char^f oticc. One of the consequences of this 
Worse ^hafevprvn?'^ everything out innumerable times, 
an in&iitesimal ftf„*l®^'^^c^^®’^^tismitting to paper seems but 
bead That delrVln you’ve already written in your 

a3 ivS oro,ro f which eve^ one is familiar, 

mean of falling intnTf impressiveness in dreams— I 

over and over^aeain groove: meeting the same person 

the identicallv street, confronting 

me in wakina experience often happens to 

where it was ^ ®y brains to think 

It was I made use of a certain thought, a certain situa^ 
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smile, ‘Really, when things get that bad, there^s no alternative, 
‘You’re telling mcT he cried. ‘I have it but with myself every 
day. Yes sir’ and he banged the wheel emphatically — ‘every day 
of rhy life I ask myself whether I should go on living or not.’ 

‘The trouble is you’re not serious,’ I said. ‘You only have to 
ask yourself that question once and you know.’ 

‘You’re wrong, Hcnryl It’s not as easy as all that,’ he remon- 
strated. T wish it were. I wish 1 could toss a coin and have done 
with it.’ 

' ‘That’s no way to settle it,’ I said, 

T know, Henry, I know. But you know mc\ Remember the old 
days? Christ, I couldn’t even decide whether to take a crap or 
not.’ He laughed in spite of himself. ‘Have you noticed, as you 
get older things seem to take care of themselves. You don’t debate 
what to do every step of the way. You Just grouse.’ 

We were pulling up to the door. He lingered over the farewell, 
‘Remember, Henry,’ he said, feathering the gas pedal, ‘if you get 
stuck there’s always a job for you at Randall, Randall and Ran- 
dall’s. Twenty a week regular. , , . Why don’t you look me up 
once in a while? Don’t make me run after you all the time!’ 



• these words as if they had been written by some unknown hand. 
Usually somebody arrived to break the spell. If it were Mona, 
she would of course burst in enthusiastically (seeing me sitting 
there at the machine) and beg me to let her glance at what I had 
written. Sometimes, still half-drugged, I would sit there like an 
automaton while she stared at the sentence, or the Uttle phrase. 
To her bewildered queries I would answer in a hollow, empty 
voice, as if I were far away, speaking through a microphone. 
Other times I would spring out of it like a Jack-in-the-box, hand 
her a whopping lie (that I had concealed ‘the other pages% for 
instance), and begin raving like a lunatic. Then I could really 
talk a blue streak! It was as if I were reading from a book. All to 
convince her — and even more myself! — that I had been deep in 
work, deep in thought, deep in creation. Dismayed, she would 
apologize profusely for having interrupted me at the wrong 
moment. And I would accept her apology lightly, airily, as 
though to say — ‘What matter? There’s more where that came 
from ... I have only to turn it on or off . , . Vm a prestidigitator, 

I am.’ And from the lie I would make truth. Fd spool it off (my 
unfinished opus) like a man possessed — themes, sub-themes, 
variations, detours, parentheses — ^as if the only tWng I thought 
about the live-long day was creation. With this of course went 
considerable clowning. I not only invented the characters and 
events, I acted them. And poor Mona exclaiming: ‘Are you really 
putting all that into the story? or the book?’ (Neither of us, in such 
moments, ever specified what book.) When the word book sprang 
up it was always assumed that it was the book, that is to say, the 
one I would soon get started on — or else it was the one I was 
writing secretly, which I would show her only when finished. 
(She always acted as if she were certain this secret travail was 
going on. She even pretended that she had searched everywhere 
for the script during my periods of absence.) In this sort of atmo- 
sphere it was not at all unusual, therefore, that reference be made 
occasionally to certain chapters, or certain passages, chapters and 
passages which never existed, to be sure, but which were ‘taken 
for granted’ and which, no doubt, had a greater reality (for us) 
fean if they were in black and white. Mona would sometimes 
indulge in this kind of talk in the presence of a third person, 
which led, of course, to fantastic and often most embarrassing 
situations. If it were Ulric who happened to be listening in, there 
was nothing to worry about. He had a way of entering into the 
game which was not on y gallant but stim^ating. He knew how 
to rectify a bad slip m a humorous and fort^ing way. For 
example, he might have forgotten for a moment that we were 
employing the present tense and begun using the future tense, 
( I know you will write a book like that some day!’) A moment 
later, realizing his error he would add: T didn’t mean will write 
—I meant the book you are writing — and very obviously 
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1 certain characterl Frantically I wonder if occurred m some 
nanuscript thoughtlessly destroyed. And then, when I ve 
hrgotten all about suddenly it dawns on me that it is one 

the perpetual themes which I carry about inside me, which I 
am writing in the air, which I have written hundreds of um^ 
already, but never set down on paper. I make a note to wrhe it 
out at the first opportunity, so as to be done with it, so as to bury 
it once and for all, I make the note— ^nd I forget it with alacrity* 

, . , It’s as though there wete two melodies goirig on simul- 
taneously: .one for private exploitation and the other for the 
public ear. The whole struggle is to squeeze into that public 
record some tiny essence of the perpetual iimer melody. 

It was this inner turmoil which my ftiends detected in my 
comportment. And it was the lack of it, in my writings, which 
they deplored. I almost felt sorry for them. But there was a streak 
in me,' a perverse one, which prevented me from giving the 
essential self. This ‘perversity’ always voiced itself thus: ‘Reveal 
your true self and they will mutilate you.’ ‘They’ .mean not my 
friends alone but the world. 

Once in a great while I came across a being whom I felt I could 
give myself to completely, Alas, these beings existed only in 
books. They were worse than dead to me: — ^they had never 
existed except in imagination. Ah, what dialogues I conducted 
with kindred, ghostly spirits! Soul-searching colloquies, of 
which not a line has ever been recorded. Indeed, these ‘excrimina- 
tions’, as I chose to style them, defied recording. They were 
carried on in a language that does not exist, a language so simple, 
so direct, so transparent, that words were useless. It was not a 
silent language either, as is often used in communication with 
‘higher beings’. It was a language of clamour and tumult — ^the 
heart’s clamour, the heart’s tumult. But noiseless. If it were. 
Dostoievsky whom I summoned, it was ‘the complete Dos- 
toievsky*, that is to say, the man who wrote the novels, diaries 
and letters we know, plus die man we also know by what he left 
unsaid, unwritten. It was type and archetype speaking, so to say- 
Always fiill, resonant, veridical; always the unimpeachable sort 
of music which one credits him with, whether audible or 
inaudible, whether recorded or unrecorded. A language which 
could emanate only from Dostoievsky. 

After such indescribably tumultuous communions I often sat 
down to the machine thinking that the moment had at last 
irrived. ‘Now I can say it!’ I would tell myself. And I would sit 
there, mute, motionless, drifting with the stellar flux. I might sit 
diat way for hours, completely rapt, completely oblivious to 
everything about me. And then, startled out of the trance by 
lOme unexpected sound or intrusion, I would wake with a start, 
look at the blank paper, and slowly, painfully tap out a sentence, 
or perhaps only a phrase. Whereupon I would sit and stare at 
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lands, I believe, or else near Cararsie — a Godforsaken spot over 
which hung a thick pall of smoke. We endeavoured to find pre- 
cisely the spot where the man had dumped that day’s rubbish. 
An insane task, to be sure. But I had explained the whole situation 
to the driver and by sheer force of will aroused in his brute con- 
science a spark of interest. He did his damnedest to remember, 
but it was hopeless. We got busy, O’Mara and I, and with rather 
elegant looking canes began poling things around. We uncovered 
everything under the sun but the missing love letters. O’Mara 
had all he could do to dissuade me from bringing home a sackful 
of odds and ends. For himself he had found a handsome pipe- 
case, though what he intended to do with it I don’t luiow, as he 
never smoked a pipe. I had to content myself with a bone-handled 
pocket knife the blades of which were so rusty they wouldn’t 
open. I also pocketed a bill for a tombstone, from the Erectors of 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Mona took the loss of the letters tragically. She looked upon 
the incident as a bad omen. (Years later, when I read what 
happened to Balzac in connection with the beloved Madame 
Hanska’s letters, I relived this episode vividly.) 

The day after our visit to the dumps I received a most un- 
expected call from a police lieutenant in our precinct. He had 
come in search of Mona who fortunately was not home. After a 
few politenesses I asked what the trouble might be. No trouble, 
he assured me. Merely wanted to ask a few questions. Being the 
husband, I wondered aloud if I couldn’t answer them for her. He 
seemed reluctant to comply with this polite suggestion. 'When do 
you expect her back?’ he asked. I told him I couldn’t say. Was 
she at work, he ventured to ask. 'You mean does she have a job?’ 
said I. He ignored this. ‘And you don’t know where she went?’ 
He was boring in, obviously. I replied that I hadn’t the slightest 
idea. The more questions he asked the more tight-lipped I be- 
came. I still had no inkling of what was on his mind. 

Finally, however, I caught a clue. It was when he asked if she 
were an artist perchance that I began to get the drift. Tn a way,’ 
I said, waiting for the next question. 'Well,’ said he, extracting a 
Mezzotint from his pocket and laying it before me, 'maybe you 
can tell me something about this.’ 

Vastly relieved, I said — ‘Certainlyl What would you like to 
know?’ 

‘Well,’ he began, settling back to enjoy a lengthy palaver, 
‘just what is this? l^/ar’s the rackety I mean?’ 

I smiled. ‘There’s no racket. We sell them.’ 

‘To whom?’ 

‘Anybody. Everybody. An3^hing wrong with that?’ 

He paused to scratch his poll. 

‘Have you read this one yourself?’ he asked, as if finng point- 
blank. 
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vTiting, too, because nobody on God’s earth could talk 
you do about something in which he wasn t deeply ^^ossed. 
Kps I’m being too espUcit-forgive me, wo£t you?' ch 
iunctmcs we all enjoyed the relief of letting go. We wo^d indeed 
Ugh uproariously. Ulric’s laughter was ^ways Ae heartiest— 
and the dirtiest, if I may put it that way. Ho! Ho! he_ seemed to 
Uueh, ‘but aren’t we all wonderful liars! I’m not doing so baa 
myself, by golly. If I stay with you people lorig enoigh-1 
won’t even know I’m lying any more. Ho Ho Ho! Haw Haw. 
Hawl Ha Ha! Hec Hee!’ And he would slap liis thighs and roll 
his eyes like a darkle, ending with a smacldag of tlie lips and a 
mute request for a wee bit of schnapps. . , . With other friends it 
didn’t go so well. They were too inclined to ask ‘impertinent 
questions, as Mona put it. Or else they grew fidgety and 
uncomfortable, made frantic efforts to get back to terra firma. 
Ktdnski, like Ulric, was one who knew how to play the game. He 
did it somewhat differently from Ulric, but it seemed to satisfy 
Mona. She coidd mist him. That’s how she put it to herself, I 
felt. The trouble with Kronski was that he played the game too 
well. He was not content to be a mere accomplice, he wanted to 
improvise as well. This zeal of his, which was not altogether 
diabolical, led to some weird discussions — discussions about the 
progress of the mythical book, to be sure. The critical moment 
always announced itself by a salvo of hysterical laughter^ — from 
Mona. It meant that she didn’t know where she was any more. As 
for myself, I made little or no effort to keep up with the othsrs^ 
^ it being no concern of mine what went on in this realm of make 
" believe. All I felt called upon to do was to keep a straiglit face 
and pretend that everything was kosher. I would laugh when 
I felt like it, or make criticism and correction, bur under no 
cumstances, neither by word, gesture or implication did I let on 
that it was just a game. . . . 


Strange little episodes were constantly occurring to prevent our 
life from becoming monotonously smooth. Sometimes they 
happened one, nvo, tliree, like hre-crackers going off. 

To begin with, there was the sudden and mysterious disap^ 
pcarance of our love letters, which had been hidden away in a 
big paper shopping bag at the bottom of the wardrobe. It took 
ms a week or more to^scover that the woman who cleaned house 
for us occasionallj’' Iiad thrown the bag in the rubbish. Mona al- 
most collapsed when she heard the news, ‘We’ve simply go/ to 
hud them!’ she insisted. But how? The rubbish man had afready 
made the rounds. Even supposing we could find the place where 
he had dumped them, they would by now be buried under a 
mourrtain of refuse. However, to satisfy her, I inquired where the 
disposal dump was located. O’Alara offered to accompany me 
to the place. It was the hell and gone, somewhere in the Hat- 
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sound like a radical, I know you’re not, of course, or you wouldn’t 
be living in a place like this. I know this apartment very well. I 
used to play cards here with the Judge and his friends.’ 

I began to relax. I knew now that it would end with a pleasant 
little piece of advice about not becoming an agitator. 

‘^^y don’t you offer the Lieutenant a drink?’ I said to Mona. 
Tfou don’t mind having a drink with us, do you, lieutenant? I 
take it you’re off duty?’ 

wouldn’t mind at all,’ he responded, ‘now that I know the 
sort of people you are. We have to look into these things, you 
faiow. Routine. This is a sedate old neighbourhood.’ 

I smiled as though to say I understood perfectly. Then, like a 
flash, I thought of that officer of the law before whom I bad been 
hauled when I was a mere shaver. The recollection of this inci- 
dent gave me an inspiration. Downing a glass of sherry, I took a 
good look at Lieutenant Morgan and was off like a mud-lark. 

/I’m from the old 14th Ward,’ I began, beaming at him in 
mellow fashion. ‘Perhaps you know Captain Short and Lieu- 
tenant Oakley? Or Jimmy Dunne? Stireiy you remember Pat 
McCarren?’ 

Buli’s'eyesl T come from Greenpoint,’ he said, putting out his 
hand. 

‘Well, well, what do you know!’ We were in the clear. 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘would you have rather had whiskey? I 
never thought to ask you.’ (We had no whiskey but I knew he 
would refuse.) ‘Mona, where’s that Scotch we had around here?’ 

‘No, no!’ he protested. ‘I wouldn’t think of it. This is just fine, 

‘So you’re from the old 14th Ward . . , and you’re a writer? Tell 
pe, what do you write besides these . • . uh . . . these. . . . ? Any 
books?’ 

‘A few,’ I said.*‘ril send you the latest one as soon as it’s off 
the press.’ 

‘That would be kind of you. And send me something of your 
wife’s too, won’t you? You picked a clever little lady, I must say 
that. She certainly knows how to defend you,’ 

We chatted awhile about the old days and then Lieutenant 
Morgan decided he had better go. 

‘We’ll jtist file this tmder . . . what did you say you call these 
things?’ 

' Mezzotints/ said Mona. 

Under M, then. Good-bye, and good luck with the 
wnting? If you’re ever in trouble you know where to find me.’ 

We shook hands on that and gently closed the door after him. 

^^ew!’ I said, fliopping into a chair. 

The next time any one asks for me,’ said Mona, ‘remember 
/ write the Mezzotints. It’s lucky I came when I did. You 
don't know how to deal with such people.’ 

I thought I did pretty well,’ I said. 
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*Of course 1 have. I wrote it/ v v 

'What’s that? You wrote it? I thought she was the wnter? 
*We’re both writers.^ 

‘But her name’s signed to it/ 

‘That’s true. We have our. own reason for that. 

‘So that’s it?’ He twiddled his thumbs, trying to think hard. 

I waited for him to spring the big surprise, 

‘And you make a living selling these . • , uh> these pieces oi 

paper?’, 

‘Wc try to. - • / . , , ^ ^ ^ 

At this point who should burst in but Mona. I introducea her 
to the lieutenant who, by the way, was not in uniform. 

To my amazement she exclaimed: ‘How do I know he's Lieu* 
tenant Morgan?' Not a very tactful Vt^ay to start off. 

The lieutenant, however, was not at all put out; in fact, he be- 
haved as if he thought it smart of her to explain the nature of his 
call. He did it with tact and civility. 

‘Now, young lady/ he said, ignoring what I had volunteered, 
‘would you mind telling me iust why you wrote this little article?’ 

Here we both spoke up at once. T told you I wrote iti ‘I 
exclaimed. And Mona, paying no heed to my words: T see ho 
reason why I should explain that to the police/ 

‘Did you write this, Miss ... or rather Mrs Miller?’ 

T did.’ 

‘She did not,’ said I. 

‘Now which is it?’ said the lieutenant in a fatherly way. ‘Or 
did you write it together?’ 

‘He had nothing to do with it/ said Mona. 

‘She’s trying to protect me/ I protested. ‘Don’t believe a word 
she tells you.’ 

‘Maybe you’re trying to protect herP said the lieutenant. 
Mona couldn’t contain herself. ^Protect?' she cried. ‘What are 
you getting at? What’s wrong with this . . . this . . . ?’ She was 
stumped what to call the incriminating piece of evidence. 

‘I didn’t say that you had committed a crime. I’m merely 
trying to find out what impelled you to write it,’ 

I looked at Mona and then at Lieutenant Morgan. ‘Let ^ me 
explain, won’t you? I’m the one who wrote it. I wrote it because 
I was angry, because I hate to see an injustice done. I want people 
to know about it. Does that answer the question?’ 

‘So, ^then you didn’t write this?’ said Lieutenant Morgan, 
addressing Mona. ‘I’m glad to know that. I couldn’t imagine a 
fine looking young lady like you saying such things.’ 

Again Mona was stumped. She had expected quite another 
response. 

‘Mr Miller/ he continued, with a slight change of tone, ‘we’ve 
been having complaints about this diatribe of yours, if I may call 
it that. People don’t like the tone of it. It’s infiammatory. You 
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adjourn to the Roumanian Restaurant, down the street, tvhen a 
bearded old man came up to our table, peddling matches and 
shoe-laces, I don’t know what possessed me, but before I could 
check myself I was making sport of the poor devil, baiting him 
with questions which he couldn’t answer, examining the shoe- 
laces minutely, stufiSng a cigar in his mouth, and in general be- 
having like a cad and an idiot. Everyone looked at me in amaze- 
ment, and finally with stem disapproval. The old man was in 
tears, I tried to laugh it off, saying that he probably had a fortune 
hidden away in an old valise. A dead and stony sdence ensued. 
Suddenly O’Mara grabbed me by the arm. ‘Let’s get out of 
here,’ he mumbled, ‘you’re making a fool of yourself.’ He turned 
to the others and explained that I must be drunk, said he’d walk 
me around the block. On the way out he stuffed some money in 
the old man’s hand. The latter raised his fist and cursed me. 

We had hardly reached the comer when we ran fiili tilt into 
Sheldon, Crazy Sheldon. 

‘Mister MillerP he cried, holding out both hands and smiling 
with a full set of gold teeth. ‘Mister O^MaraP You would think 
we were his long lost brothers. 

We got on either side of him, locked arms and started walking 
towards the river. Sheldon was bubbling over with joy. He had 
been searching all over town for me, he confided. Was doing 
well now. Had an office not far from his home. 

‘And what are you doing, Mister MillerP 

I told him I was writing a book. 

With this he disengaged himself and took up a position in 
front of us, his arms folded over his chest, his expression ludi- 
crously serious. His eyes were almost shut, his mouth pursed. 
Any moment now I expected that peanut whistle of his to issue' 
like steam through the tight lips. 

‘Mister Miller^ he began slowly and sententiously, as if he 
were summoning the whole world to listen in. ‘I always wanted 
you to write a book. Sheldon understands. Yes indeed.’ He said 
this raspingly, his lower lip thrust out, his head jerking back and 
forth in violent approval. 

‘He’s writing about the IGondike,’ said O’Mara, always ready 
to work Sheldon up to a lather. 

‘No, No!’ said Sheldon, fixing us with a cunning smile, at the 
same time weaving his index fmger back and forth under our 
noses. ‘Aiistcr Miller is writing a great book. Sheldon knows.’ 
Suddenly he grasped us by the forearm, relaxed his grip and p\^ 
his index finger to his lips. ‘Sh — h — h — I’ He looked round as if 
to make sure we were out of earshot. Then he started walking 
backwards, his finger still raised. He moved it back and forth, 
like a metronome, ‘Wait,’ he whispered, ‘I know a place. . • • 
Sh— h— h I’ 



‘A Poloy/ he whispered. I could feel him quivering all over. 
‘Let’s get back to the Avenue,’ I said to O’Mara. ‘He’s in 
torment/ 

‘Yes, yes,’ whimpered Sheldon. ‘This way is better/ and with 
elbow glued, to his body he stuck a hand out cautiously and 
jerkily, like the movement of a semaphore. Once we had turned 
the corner his pace livened. Half running, half walking, he kept 
swinging his head from side to side, fearful that someone would 
catch us unaware. When we got to the subway station we took 
leave of him. Not before giving him my address, however. I had 
to write it out for him on the inside of a matchbox. His hands 
were still trembling, his teeth chattering. 

‘Sheldon will see you soon,’ he said, as he waved good-bye. 
At the foot of the stairs he stopped, turned round, and put his 
fingers to his lips. 

‘SHHHHHHH!’ went O’Mara as loud as he could. 

Sheldon grinned solemnly. Then, without uttering a sound, he 
frantically moved his lips. It seemed to me he was trying to say 
POLOKS. He probably thought he was screaming. 

‘You should never have given him our address,’ said O’Mara. 
‘That guy will haunt us. He’s a pest. He gives me the creeps,’ He 
shook himself like a dog. 

‘He’s all right/ I said. ‘I’ll handle him, if he ever does show 
up. Besides, I rather like Sheldon.’ 

‘You would!’ said O’Mara. 

- ‘Did you notice the rocks on his fingers?’ 

‘Rhinestones probably.’ 

Diamonds^ you mean! You don’t know Sheldon. Listen, if we 
ever need help that guy will pawn his shirt for us.’ 

‘I’d rather starve Sian have to listen to him.’ 

‘All right, have it your way. Something tells me we may have 
need of Mister Sheldon one day. Jesus, how he trembled when 
he saw that drunken Polok!’ 

O’Mara was silent. 

‘You don’t give a shit, do you?’ I gibed. ‘You don’t know what 
a po^n-om is like, , . 

^Neither do you,’ said O’Mara tartly. 

^ ‘When I look at Sheldon I do. Yes sir, to me that poor bastard 
IS nothing but a walking pogrom. If that Polok had started for 
' us he would have shit in his pants.’ 

A few nights later Osiecki turned up with his girl. Louella was 
nername. Her downright homeliness almost made her beautiful, 
one had on a Nile-green gown and brocaded slippers of banana 
yellow ^d orange. She was quiet, self-contained, and totally 
numourless. Her manner was that of a nurse rather than a fiancee. 
Usiccki wore the fixed grin of a death’s head. His attitude was 
1 promised to bring her, here she is,’ The implication was that 
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ever been. She implied very definitely that he was cuckoo. With- 
out the slightest modulation she added that she was certain she 
was also going cuckoo. No insinuation that it was his fault. No^ 
merely as if it were an unfortunate, or perhaps fortunate, coind^ 
deuce. It was his misfortune which had attracted her. She 
supposed she loved him, but she had no way of knowing, since 
both their reactions were abnormal. Hjs friends, whom she had 
nothing against, regarded her as a bad influence. Perhaps she 
was. She had no ulterior motive in attaching herself to him. She 
earned her own living and, if needs be, could take care of both. 
She was neither happy nor unhappy. The days passed as in a 
dream, and the nights were the continuation of some other dream. 
Sometimes she thought it would be better if they left the city, 
other times she thought it made no difference one way or the 
other. She was getting less and less able to make dedsions. A sort 
of twilight had settled over them, which, to believe her, was not 
at all unbearable. They were going to marry shortly; she hoped 
his friends wouldn’t mind too much. As for the lice, she had felt 
them herself; it could be imaginary, of course, but she didn’t see 
much difference between imaginary bites and real ones, espedally 
if they left marks on one’s skin. His eczema,which we had probably 
noticed, was only a passing thing — he had been drinking 
heavily. But she preferred to see him drunk than worried to 
death. He had his good points and his bad points, like any one 
else. She was sorry she didn’t care much for music but she did 
her best to listen. She had never had any feeling for art, neither 
music, painting, nor literature. She had no enthusiasm for any- 
thing, really, not even as a child. Her life had always been easy 
and conffortable, as well as dull and monotonous. The mono- 
tony of life didn’t affect her as it did others, she thought. She felt 
the same whether she was alone or with people. . , . 

On and on she went, none of us having the heart or the wits 
to interrupt her. She seemed to have cast a spell over us. If a 
TOrpse could t^ she was a perfect talking corpse. Except for the 
fa(^ that her lips moved and emitted sounds, she was inanimate. 

It was O’AIara who broke the spell. He thought he heard some 
^ at the door. He spr^g to his feet and yanked the door open. 
There was no one, nothing but the darkness. I noticed Louella’s 
head jerk when he swung the door open. In a few moments her 
features relaxed, her eyes melted. 

‘Wouldn’t you like another drink?’ asked Mona. 

Yes,’ she said, ‘I would.’ 

had hardly seated himself, was just about to pour 
tumself another drink, in fact, when there was a timid knock at 
me dwr. He jumped. Mona dropped the glass she was proffering 
Louella. Only Osiecki remained impassive. 

I went to the door and opened it quietly. There stood Sheldon, 
hat m hand. 
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And Sheldon lowered his hand to place the 
forefinger over his lips. 

‘What is this?’ cried Osieckij thoroughly elated by the 
performance. . , 

‘Sheldon will speak. Afterwards the Poloks may speak. This is 
not the place for hooligans. Am I right, Mr Miller? Quiet, 
pleasel’ Again he twisted his head around, like a mechanical doll. 
There has happened once a very terrible thing. Excuse me if I 
must mention such things in the presence of ladies and gentle- 
men. But this man’— he glowered fiercely at Osiecki — ^‘has asked 
me if I am a Pole. Pfuil (He spat on the floor.) That 1 should be a 
Pole— pfuil (He spat agmn.) Excuse me, Madame Mrs Miller — 
he made an ironic little bow — ^but when I hear the world Pole I 
must spit. PfuiV (And he spat a third time.) 

He paused, taking a deep breath in order to inflate his chest to 
the proper degree. Also to gather up the venom which his glands 
were secreting. His lower jaw trembled, his eyes darted black rays 
of hate. As S made of compression rings, his body began to 
tighten: he had only to uncoil himself to spring to the other side 
of the street. 

‘He’s going to throw a fit,’ said Osiecki in genuine alarm. 

O’Mara jumped to his feet to offer Sheldon a glass of sherry. 
Sheldon locked it out of his hand, as if brushing away a fly. The 
sherry spilled over Louella’s beautiful Nile-green gown. She took 
no^ notice of it whatever. Osiecki was getting more and more 
agitated. In distress he turned to me imploringly. 

‘Tell him I didn’t mean anything by what I said,’ he begged. 

‘A Pole never apologizes,* said Sheldon, looking straight ahead. 
‘He murders, he tortures, he rapes, he bums women and children 

but he never says ‘T am sorry”. He drinks blood, human blood 
—and he prays on his knees, like an animal. Every word from his 
mouth is a lie or a curse. He eats like a dog, he makes caca in his 
pants, he washes with filthy rags, he vomits in your face. Sheldon 
prays every night that God should punish them. As long as there 
IS One Pole alive there will be tears and misery. Sheldon has no 
mercy on them. They must all die, like pigs . . . men, women and 
children, Sheldon says it . . , because he knows them/ 

His eyes, which were half-closed when he began, were now 
shut tight. The words escaped his lips, each one pressed forth as 
if by a beUows. At the comers of his mouth the saliva had 
couected, giving him the appearance of an epileptic. 

‘Stop him, Henry, phase/ begged Osiecki. 

‘Yes, Val, please do something,’ cried Mona.^ ‘This has gone 
far enough.’ 

‘Sheldon!’ I yelled, thinking to startle him. 

He remained impassive, eyes front! as if he had heard nothing. 

I got up, took him by the arms, and shook him gently. ‘Come, 
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pocket This time he brought forth a string of tiny pearls, ex- 
quisite pearls, the like of which I had never seen. 

When we had feasted our eyes on all these treasures, he again 
assumed one of his mystifying poses, held it for an impressive 
length of time, then dove into his inside coat pocket and ex- 
tracted a long wallet of Moroccan make. He unfolded this in 
mid air, like a prestidigitator, then, one by one, he drew forth 
bills of all denominations in about a dozen different currencies. 
If it was real money, as I had good reason to believe it was, it 
must have represented several thousand dollars. 

‘Aren’t you afraid to walk around with all this stuff in your 
pockets?’ someone inquired. 

Fluttering his fingers in the air, as if touching little bells, he 
replied sententiously: ‘Sheldon knows how to manage.’ 

‘I told you he was nuts,’ cackled O’Mara. 

Oblivious of the remark, Sheldon continued: ‘In this country 
no one bothers Sheldon. This is a civilized country. Sheldon 
always minds his own business. , , . Isn’t that so, Mister Miller?^ 
He paused to inflate his chest. Then he added: ‘Sheldon is always 
polite, even to niggers.’ 

‘But Sheldon. . . 

‘Wait!’ he cried. ‘Qmet, please!’ And then, with a mysterious 
twinkle in his gimlet eyes, he unbuttoned his shirt, rapidly re- 
treated a few steps until his back touched the window, dangled 
a piece of black tape which was slung around his neck, and before 
we could say Boo! gave a terrific blast from a police whistle 
attached to the tape. The noise pierced our ear drums. It was 
hallucinating. 

‘Grab it!’ I yelled, as Sheldon raised it to his lips again. 

O’Mara clutched the whistle tightly, ‘Quick! bide every- 
thing!’ he yelled. ‘If the cops come we’ii have a hell of a time 
expla^ng this loot.’ 

Osiecki at once gathered the rings, the bills, the wallet and 
the jewels together, calmly slipped them in his coat pocket, and 
sat down with arms folded, waiting for the police to arrive, 

_ Sheldon looked on scornfully and contemptuously. ‘Let them 
come,’ he said, his nose in the air, his nostrils quivering. ‘Sheldon 
IS not afraid of the police,’ 

O’Mara busied himself stuffing the whistle back m Sheldon’s 
bosom, buttoning his shirt, then his vest and coat, Sheldon per- 
mitted him to do all this quite as if he were a mannikin being 
jessed for the 'show window. He never once took his eyes off 
Osiecki however. 

Sure enough, in a few moments the bell rang, Mona rushed to 
the door. It was the police all right. 

^ ‘Talk!’ muttered O’Mara, He raised his voice as though con- 
tinuing a heated argument. I responded in the same key, not 
caring what I said. At the same time I signalled Osiecld to join 
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jn. All I could get from him was a grin. With arms folded he 
placidly watched and waited. Bettveen snatches of the mock dis- 
pute Mona could be heard protesting that we knew nodung about 
a police whistle. Hadn’t heard a thing, I could hear her say. 
O’Mara was chattering away like a magpie^ assuming other 
voices, other intonations now. In deaf-and-dumb code he was 
frantically urging me to follow suit. Had the police brushed their 
way in that moment they would have witnessed a droll piece of 
business. In the midst of it 1 broke out laughing, forcing O’Mara 
to redouble his efforts, Louella, of course, sat like a atone. Osiccki 
looked upon the performance as if from a stall in the circus. He 
was completely at case; in fact he was radiant. As for Sheldon, he 
never budged from his position. His back was still against the 
window. He remained tlicrc all buttoned up, as if waiting for tire 
window-dresser to arrange his arms and legs. Repeatedly I waved 
to him to speak, but he remained impervious, aloof, altogether 
disdainful, in fact. 

Finally we heard the door close and Mona scurrying back. 

‘The stupid foolsl' she said. 

‘They always come when I blow tltc whistle,’ said Sheldon in 
a matter of fact tone, 

‘I only hope the landlord doesn’t come down,’ I remarked. 

‘They’re away for the week-end,’ said Mona. 

‘Arc you sure those cops are not standing outside?’ said 
O’Mara. 

‘They’ve gone,’ said Mona. T’m sure of it. God, there’s 
nothing worse than a thick mick, unless it’s two thick micks. I 
tliought I’d never convince tliem.* 

‘Why didn’t you invite them in?’ asked Osiccki. ‘That’s always 
tile best way.* 

‘Yes,* said Louclla, ‘we always do that.’ 

Tt was a good stunt,’ grinned Osiccki. ‘Do you always play 
games like that? He’s fun, this Sheldon.’ He got up leisurely and 
dumped the loot on the table. He went over to Sheldon and said: 
‘Could I have a look at that whistle?’ 

O’Mnra was instantly on his feet, ready to fling both arms 
around Sheldon. ‘Gripes! Don’t start tliat againi’ he begged. 

Sheldon put his two hands out, palms forward, as if to ward 
us off. 'Qitictr he wliispcred, reaching with his right hand for the 
back pocket of his trousers. With one hand thus extended and 
the other on his hip, but concealed by his coat, he said quietly 
and grimly: ‘If I lose tlic whistle I always have this.’ So saying, 
he whipped out a revolver and levelled it at us. He pointed it at 
each of us in turn, no one daring to make a move or utter a sound 
for fear Iiis hand would automatically press the trigger. Con- 
vinced that we were properly impressed, Sheldon slowly returned 
rite revolver to his hip pocket. 

Mona made a bee-line for the bathroom. In a moment she was 
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she averred that I had read them over so many times I must fcaov? 
the contents by heart* She simply could notj or tvould not- imder- 
stand that I vranted to possess them physically. Perhaps she was 
unconsciously punishing me for the ii^t-heaked way I used^’to 
accept gifts. 

(The desire to strengthen the ties which boimd me to the past, 
to my wonderful childhood, was becoming ever stronger The 
more insipid and distasteful the everyday world became, the more 
I glorified the golden days of childhood. I could see more and 
more clearly as time went on that my childhood had been one 
long holiday — a carnival of youth. It wasn’t that I felt myself 
growing old, ir was simply that I realized I had lost something 
precious.) 

This theme became even more poignant when my father, 
thinking to revive pleasant memories, would tell me of the doings 
of my old play^te, Tony Marella. T just read something about 
him last week in Tfie Chau^ he would begin. First it used to be 
about Tony Marella’s athletic exploits, how, for example, he 
had won the Marathon and almost dropped dead. Then it was 
about the Club Tony Iviarella had organized, and how he was 
going to improve the lot of the poor boys in the neighbourhood. 
Tnere was dways a photo of him accompanying the article. From 
Tlie Chaty which was just a local weekly, he soon began to be 
talked about in the Brooklyn dailies. He was a figure to be 
reckoned with, he would be heard from one of these <^ys. Yes, it 
wouldn’t be surprising if he were to run for Alderman soon. And 
so on. . . . There was no doubt about it, Tony Niarella was the 
new star in the firmament of the Bushwick Section. He had 
started from the bottom, had triumphed over all handicaps,-had 
put himself through law school; he was a shining example of 
v;hat the sori of a poor immigrant could make of hiniself in this 
glorious land of opportunity. 

Much as I liked Tony Marella, it always sickened me to hear 
the way my folks raved about him. 1 had known Tony from gram- 
niar school; we were always in the same class and we graduated 
pgether at the head of the class. Tony had to struggle for even.^'- 
whereas for me it was the contrary. He was a tough, rebel- 
lious kid whose animal spirits drove the teachers crazy. With the 
boys he was a bom leader- For years I lost track of him com- 
pletely. Never even gave him a thought. One Winters evening, 
tramping through the snow, I ran into him. He was on bis way to 
s political meeting, and I, I was keeping a date with some dizzy 
blonde. Tony tried to get me to accompany him to meepng, 
said it would^ do me good. I laughed in his face. A bit peeved, ne 
began talking politics to me, told me he was out to reform tne 
Democratic party of our district, our old home district, rigam i 
laughed, this dme almost insultingly. To tWs Tony . 

be voting for me in a couple of years, wait and see. Tney M.e^ 
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so concerned about a trifle. We talked of this and that, waiting 
for my father to arrive and have dinner together. ^ - 

"Wliat about my theatre/ I suddenly demanded. ‘Did you get 


rid of that too?’ , v i a u u 

‘Long ago/ said my mother. ‘You remember little Arthur who 

lived in the fiats across the way? He was crazy about i t. ’ 

‘So you gave it to him?' I had never cared much for little 
Arthur. He was a bom sissy. But my mother thought he was a 
grand little fellow,. had such lovely manners, and so on. 

‘Do you suppose he still has it?’ I asked. 

‘Oh no, of course not! He’s a big fellow now, he wouldn’t want 
to play with that any more.’ 

‘You can’t tell/ 1 said. ‘Maybe Fil run over there and see/ 


‘They’ve moved.’ 

‘And you don’t know where to, I suppose?’ 

She didn’t, of course, or most likely she did but wouldn’t tell 
me. It was so foolish of me to want these old things back, she 


repeated. 

‘I know it/ I said, ‘but I would give anything to see them 
again.’ 

‘Wait till you have children of your own, then you can buy 
them new, better ones.’ 

‘There couldn’t be a better tlieatre than that one,’ I protested 
vehemently. I gave her a long spiel about my Uncle Ed Martini 
who had spent months and months making it for me. As I talked 
I could see it again standing under the Christmas tree. I could 
sec my little friends, who always dropped in during the holidays, 
sitting in a circle on the floor, watching me manipulate the para- 
phernalia which went with the theatre. 

My Uncle had thought of every^ng, not only changes of 
scene and a variety of cast but footlights, pulleys, wings, back- 
drops, everything imaginable. Every Christipas I brought out this 
theatre, up until I was sixteen or seventeen years of age, I could 
play with it today even more passionately than when I was a 
diild, so beautiful, so perfect, so intricate it was. But it was gone 
and I would never see it again. Most certainly I would never find 
another one like it, for this one had been made with love and 
with a patience which no one today seems to possess. It was 
strange, too, I reflected, because Ed Martini had always been 
regarded as a good for notliing, a man who wasted his time, who 
drank too much and talked too much. But he knew what would 
make a child happy! 

Nothing from my boyhood had been preserved. The tool chest 
had been given to the Good Will Society, my story books to 
another little urcliin whom I detested. What he had done with 
my beautiful books I could well imagine. The exasperating part of, 
it all was that my mother would make not the slightest c&rt to 
help me recover these belongings. About the books, for instance. 
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she averred that I had read them over so many times I must know 
the contents by heart. She simply could not, or would not, under- 
stand that I wanted to possess them physically. Perhaps she was 
unconsciously punishing me for the light-hearted way I usecPto 
accept gifts. 

(The desire to strengthen the ties which bound me to the past, 
to my wonderful childhood, was becoming ever stronger The 
more insipid and distasteful the everyday world became, the more 
I glorified the golden days of childhood. I could see more and 
more clearly as time went on that my childhood had been one 
long holiday — a carnival of youth. It wasn’t that I felt myself 
growing old, it was simply that I realized I had lost something 
precious.) 

This theme became even more poignant when my father, 
thinking to revive pleasant memories, would tell me of the doings 
of my old playmate, Tony Marelia. T just read something about 
him last week in The Chaty he would begin. First it used to be 
about Tony Marella’s athletic exploits, how, for example, he 
had won the Marathon and almost dropped dead. Then it was 
about the Club Tony Marelia had organized, and how he was 
^ing to improve the lot of the poor boys in the neighbourhood, 
^ere was always a photo of him accompanying the article. From 
T}ie Chaty which was just a local weekly, he soon began to be 
talked about in the Brooklyn dailies. He was a figure to be 
reckoned with, he would be heard from one of these days. Yes, it 
wouldn’t be surprising if he were to run for Alderman soon. And 
so on. , , There was no doubt about it, Tony Marelia was the 
^ firmament of the Bushwick Section. He had 
started from the bottom, had triumphed over all handicaps, had 
through law school; he was a shining example of 
What the son of a poor immigrant could make of himself in this 
glorious land of opportunity. 

Much as I liked Tony Marelia, it always sickened me to hear 
me way my folks raved about him. I had known Tony from gram- 
ar ^bool; we were always in the same class and we graduated 
gether at the head of the class. Tony had to struggle for every- 
nmg, whereas for me it was the contrary. He was a tough, rebel- 
ous ma whose animal spirits drove the teachers crazy. With the 
oys he was a bom leader. For years I lost track of him com- 
frn ‘ gave him a thought. One Winter’s evening, 

ampuig through the snow, I ran into him. He was on his way to 
politic^ meeting, and I, I was keeping a date with some dizzy 
lonne. Tony tried to get me rr*- ■-;> ’ > ‘m to the meeting, 
aid It would do me good. I ' ■ ■ ■ ' A bit peeved, he 

cgan talldng politics to me, told me he was out to reform the 
cmocratic party of our district, our old home district. Again I 
yghed, this time almost insultingly. To this Tony crie J: "You’ll 
voting for me in a couple of years, wait and see. They need 
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so concerned about a trifle. We talked of this and that, waiting 
for my father to arrive and have dinner together. 

‘What about my theatre/ I suddenly demanded. Did you get 

rid of that too?* , i a t. t 

‘Long ago/ said my motlier. ‘You remember little Arthur who 

lived in the flats across the way? He was crazy about it.* 

‘So you gave it to him?' I had never cared much for little 
Arthur. He was a bom sissy. But my mother Uiought he was a 
grand. little fellow,. had such lovely manners, and so on. 

‘Do you suppose he still has it?’ I asked, 

‘Oh no, of course not! He’s a big fellow now, he wouldn’t want 
to play vvi^ that any more/ 

‘You can’t tell/ I said. ‘Maybe I’ll run over there and see/ 

‘They’ve moved/ 

‘And you don’t know where to, I suppose?’ 

She didn’t, of course, or most likely she did but wouldn’t tell 
me. It was so foolish of me to want these old things back, she 
repeated. 

‘I know it,’ I said, ‘but I would give anything to see tliem 
again/ 

‘Wait till you have children of your own, then you can buy 
them new, better ones.’ 

^ ‘There couldn’t be a better theatre than that one,’ I protested 
vehemently. I gave her a long spiel about my Uncle Ed Martini 
who had spent months and months making it for me. As I talked 
I could see it again standing under the Christmas tree. I could 
see my little friends, who always dropped in during the holidays, 
sitting in a circle on the floor, watching me manipulate the para- 
phernalia which went with the theatre. 

My Uncle had thought of everything, not only changes of 
scene and a variety of cast but footlights, pulleys, wings, back- 
drops, ever>n:hing imaginable. Every ChristiTias I brought out this 
theatre, up tmtil I was sixteen or seventeen years of age. I could 
play with it today even more passionately than when' I was a 
child, so beautiful, so perfect, so intricate it was. But it was gone 
and I would never see it again. Most certainly I would never find 
another one like it, for this one had been made with love and 
with a patience which no one today seems to possess. It was 
strange, too, I reflected, because Ed Martini had always been 
regarded as a good for nothing, a man who wasted his time, who 
drank too much and talked too much. But he knew what would 
make a child happy! 

Nothing from my boyhood had been preserved. The tool chest 
had been given to the Good Will Society, my story books to 
another h’ttle urcliin whom I detested. What he had done with 
my beautiful books I could well imagine. The exasperating part of 
it all was that my mother would make not the slightest cflbrt to 
help me recover these belongings. About the books, for instance, 
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ting any younger, you know. You may be an old man before 
you’re famous.’ 

I would leave filled with remorse that I hadn’t made tJieir 
evening more entertaining. On the way to the elevated station I 
had to pass Tony MareUa’s old home. His father still ran a 
cobbler’s shop on the street front. Tony had blossomed right out 
of that hovel in which he was raised. The edifice itself had under- 
gone no changes in the generation which had passed. Only Tony 
had changed, had evolved, in keeping with the times. I felt certain 
he still spoke Italian to his parents, still kissed his father affection- 
ately when greeting him, was still providing for the family out of 
his meagre salary. What a different atmosphere reigned in that 
householdl What a joy it must have been to his parents to see 
Tony making his way in the world! When he made bis grand 
speeches they were unable to understand a word he said. But 
they knew he was saying the right thing. Everything he did was 
right in their eyes. He was indeed a good son. And, if he ever 
made the grade, he would be a damned good President. 

As I rehearsed ail this I recalled how my mother used to speak 
of my father, of the pride and joy he was to his parents. I was the 
thorn in their side. I brought nothing but problems. Who could 
say, though? One day it might all turn out different. One day, by 
a single stroke, perhaps I might alter the whole set-up. I might 
yet prove that I was not completely hopeless. But when? And 
how? 



mm like me in the Party.’ ‘Tony,’ I said, ‘I’ve never vot^ yet 
and I don’t think I ever will. But if you’re miming for office I 
may make an* exception. Vd like notliing better than to see you 
become President of the United States. You’d be a credit to the 
White House.’ He thought I was kidding him, but I was dead 

serious. . . , r 

In the midst of this talk Tony mentioned the name or his 
possible rival, Martin Malone. "Martin Maloner I exclaimed. 
‘Not our Martin Malone?’ ‘The very one,’ he assured me. Now 
the coining figure in the Republican Party I was that surprised 
your could have knocked me over with a feather. That block- 
headl How had he ever come into such prominence? Tony ex- 
plained that it was the father’s influence. I remembered old man 
Malone well; he was a good man and an honest politician, rare 
thing. But his sonl Why, Martin, who was four years older than 
us, was always at the foot of the class. He stuttered badly too, or 
he did as a boy. And this dunce was now a leading figure in local 
politics, ‘You see why I’m not interested in politics/ I said. 
‘There’s where you’re wrong, Henry/ said Tony vehemently. 
‘Would you want to see Martin Malone become a Congressman?’ 
‘Frankly,’ said I, ‘I don’t give a damn who becomes Congress- 
' man of this district, or any district. It doesn’t matter in the 
slightest. It doesn’t even matter who’s President. Nothing 
matters. The country isfi’t run by these shits/ Tony shook his 
head in thorough disapproval. ‘Henry, you’re lost/ he said. 
‘You’re an out-and-out anarchist.’ And on this we parted, not to 
meet again for a number of years. 

The old man ceased harping on Tony’s virtues. I knew, 
of course, that my father was only trying to put some life in me. 
I knew that after he had done talking about Tony Marella he 
would ask how the writing business was coming along, had I sold 
anjahing yet, and so on. And if I said that nothing of importance 
had happened yet, my mother would then give me one of those 
sad, sidelong looks, as if to pity me for the ignorance of my ways, 
perhaps adding aloud that I had always been the brightest boy 
in the class, that I had had every opportunity, yet here I was 
trying to become a foolish thing like a writer. ‘If you could only 
write something for the Saturday Evening Post!' she would say. 
Or, to make my position even more ludicrous, this: ‘Maybe The 
Chat would take one of your stories!’ (Everything I wrote, inci- 
dentally, she called a story, though I had explained to her a dozen 
or more times that I didn’t write ‘stories’. ‘Well, whatever they 
arc, tlien,’ was always her final word.) 

In parting I would aUvays say to her: ‘You’re sure now there 
are none of my old things left?’ The answer always was— 
‘Forget it!’ In the street, as she stood at the fence to wave good- 
bye, there’d be this Parthian shot from her: ‘Don’t you tliink 
you’d better give up that \vriting and find a job? You’re not get- 
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capable of doing anything but push the pen, adding that I was 
probably not very good at this either. He was of a different mind. 
Had he been able to read and write English, he informed us, he 
would now be living on Park Avenue. His story, a fairly common 
one, was that some eight years ago he had come to America with 
just a few dollars in his pocket. He had immediately accepted a 
job in a marble quarry, in Vermont, Brutal work. But it had en- 
abled him to save up a few hundred dollars. With this money he 
had bought some odds and ends, put them in a sack, and set out 
on the road as a peddler. In less than no time (it almost sounded 
like an Horatio Alger story) he had acquired a pushcart, then a 
horse and wagon. His mind had always been set on coming to 
New York where he longed to open a shop of some sort. By 
chance he had found out that one could make a good living selling 
imported candies. At this juncture he reached up behind him and 
got down an assortment of foreign candies, all in beautiful boxes.' 
He explained rather minutely how he had peddled these candies 
from door to door, beginning in Columbia Heights where we 
now lived. He had done it successftiUy, speaking only a broken 
English, In less than a year he had put aside enough to set up 
shop. The Americans, he said, "loved^ imported candies. They 
didn’t mind the price. Here he began to reel off the prices 
of the various brands. Then he told us how much profit there 
was in each box. Finally he said: Tf I could do it, why can’t 
you?’ And in the next breath he offered to supply us with a full 
valise of imported candies, on credit, if we would only try it 
out. 


The fellow was so kind, so obviously trying to put us back on 
our feet, that we didn’t have the heart to rehise. We permitted 
him to fill a big valise, accepted the money he offered us for a 
taxi home, and said good-bye. On the way home I grew 
thoroughly excited over the prospect. Nothing for it but to start 
out fresh, the next morning, right in our own neighbourhood. 
Mona, I observed, wasn’t nearly as elated as I, but she w^game 
to try it. During the night, I confess, ray ardour cooled on a bit. 

(Fortunately', O’Mara was away for a few days, visiting an oia 
hiend. He would have ridiculed the idea mercilessly.) 

The next day, at noon, we met to compare notes. Mona vas 
already home when I arrived. She didn’t appear v^^musiasuc 
about her momiag. She had sold a few boxes, yes, but ichad OLcn 
hard work. Our neighbours, according to her, ^ 

hospitable sort. (I, of course, hadn’t sold a 
already through, in my mind, with door to door can < 

1 was almost ready to take a job.) the busi- 

There was a better way, Mona thou^t, where she 

^ess. Tomorrow she woidd tadde the o&ce 
^vould have to do with men, Vfflage, andpo ' 

Kalingj she would tiy the night dubs m the vm g - 
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It was on a sunny day in the first rush of Spring that we 
found ourselves on Second Avenue. The Mezzotint racket was 
on its last legs and there was nothing new on the horizon. We 
bad come to the East Side to make a touch but nothing had come 
of it. Weary and thirsty from tramping about in the blazing sun^ 
we were wondering how to get a cool drink on no money. Passing 
a candy store with an inviting soda foimtain we decided, on a 
mutual impulse, to go in, have our drink, and then pretend we 
had lost our money. 

^ The owner, a homely, friendly sort of Jew, waited on us liim- 

' self. His manner indicated that we obviously hailed from another 
‘./uild. We dawdled over the drink, drawing him into conversa- 
tion in order to prepare him for the sad news. He seemed flattered 
that we took such notice of him. When it came time I fumbled 
around for change and, not finding any, asked Mona in a loud 
voice to look through her handbag, saying that I must have left 
my money at home. She of course couldn’t dig up a red cent. I 
suggested to the man, who was calmly observing this perform- 
ance, that, if he didn’t mind, we w^ould pay the next time we were 
in tlie neighbourhood. Quite affably he said that we could forget 
about it if we liked. Then he politely inquired what part of the 
city we came from. To our surprise we discovered that he Imew 
intimately the very street we were living in. At this point he in- 
vited us to have another drink and vvith the drink he offered us 
some delicious cakes. It was plain he was curious to know more 
about us. Since we had notliing to lose, I decided to make a clean 
breast of it. 

So we were broke? He had suspected that we were but he was 
dumbfounded, nevertheless, that two people so intelligent, speak- 
ing such beautiful English, bom Americans to boot, should find 
it difficult to make a living in a city like New York. I of course 
pretended that I would welcome a job if I could find one. I hinted 
that it wasn’t easy for me to find work because I was really in- 
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the cafes along Second Avenue. (The caf^s appealed to me; I 
thought I might tackle them myself, on my own.) 

The office buildings proved somewhat better than residences, 
but not much better. It was hard to get to the man behind the 
desk, particularly when it was candies you had to offer. And then 
tliere were all kinds of filthy propositions to put up with. One or 
two individuals, the better sort, had bought a half-dozen boxes 
at once. Out of pity, clearly. One of these was a very fine chap 
indeed. She was going to see him again soon. Apparently he had 
done his best to persuade her to abandon the racket. T’il tell you 
more about him later/ she said. 

m never forget my first 'night as a peddler. I had chosen the 
Cafe Royal as my starting point because it was a familiar haunt. 
(It was my hope that I would run into some one I knew who 
would start me off on the right foot.) People were still loitermg 
over dinner when I sailed in with my little suitcase filled with 
candy boxes. I took a quick glance about but saw no one I knew. 
Presently I caught sight of a group of merrymakers seated at a 
long table. I decided they were the ones to tackle first. 

Unfortunately they were a little too gay. ‘Imported candies, no 
less!’ jeered one jolly fellow. ‘Why not imported silks?’ The man 
next to him wanted to inspect the candies, wanted to make sure 
they were imported and not domestic. He took a few boxes and 
passed them around. Seeing the women nibbling away I assumed 
everything was in order. I circulated round the table, coming 
finally to the man who appeared to be the master of ceremonies. 
He was full of talk, a wise-cracker. ^ Candies y hum! A new racket. 
Well dressed and speaks a good English. Probably working his 
way through college. , . Et patati et pat at a. He bit into a few, 
tiien passed the box aroxind in the other direction, still making 
running comments, a monologue which kept the others in 
stitches. I was left to stand there like a stick. No one had as yet 
' asked me the price of a box. Neither had any one said he would 
take a box. Like a game of parchesi, it was. Then, after they had 
all sampled the candy to their heart’s content, after they had 
nibbled and joked at my expense, they began talking of other 
matters, about all sorts of things but not a word about candy, not 
a word about the young man, yours truly, who was standing 
there waiting for some one to speak up. 

^ I stood there quite a time, wondering just how far these con- 
vivial souls intended to push their little joke. I made no effort to 
collect the boxes which were scattered about. Nor did I open my 
mouth to say a word. I just stood there and looked from one to 
the other questioningly, my gaze gradually changing to a glare. 
I could feel a wave of embarrassment pass from one to the other. 
Finally the man who was the jolly host, and at whose elbow I 
was standing mutely, sensed that something untoward was taking 
place. He turned half-way round, looked up at me for the first 
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Papa Moskowitz’s. (I had skipped Moskowitz’s because I had 
seen the car doctor heading for it.) 

‘1 thought you were going to start with the Village tonight?' 

‘I did/ she exclaimed, then hurriedly explained how she had 
run into that banker, Alan Cromwell, who was looking for a quiet 
place to chat. She had dragged him to Moskowitz’s tvhere they 
had listened to the cymbalon and so on and so oru Anyway, 
Moskowitz had bought a box of candy, then introduced her to 
his friends, all of whom insisted on buying candy. And then who 
should happen along but that man she had met in an office 
building first morning. Mathias was his name. He and 
Moskowitz were friends from the old country. This Mathias of 
course also bought a half-dozen boxes. 

Here she switched off about the real estate business. Mathias, 
it seems, was eager to have her learn the business. He v/as certain 
she could sell houses as eaily as imported candies. First, of course, 
she would have to learn how to drive a car. He v;ouid teach her 
himself, she said. She thought it a good idea to learn even if she 
never sold real estate. We could use the car to go for a spin occa- 
sionally. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? And so on- , , , 

‘And how did he and Cromwell get along?’ I finally managed 
to put in. 

‘Just fine/ 

‘No, really?’ 

‘Why not? They’re both intelligent and sensitive. Because 
Cromwell’s a dnin&rd you needn’t think he’s a sap.’ 

‘O.K. But what did Cromwell have to tell you that v/as so 
important?’ 

‘Oh thatl We never got to that. There were so many people 
at our table. . . 

‘O.K, I must say, though, you certainly did handsomely/ 
Pause, T sold a few myself.’ 

T’ve been thinking, Val,’ she began, as if she hadn’t heard me, 

I knew v/hat was coming. I made a vTy grimace. 

‘Serious, Val, you shouldn’t be selling candy. Let we do iti 
You see how easy it is for me. You stay home and write/ 

‘But I can’t write night and day.’ 

‘Well read then, or go to the theatre, or sec your friends- You 
never go to see your friends any more.’ 

I said 1 would think about it. Meanwhile she had emptied her 
purse on the table. Quite a haul, it w-as. 

‘Our patron will certainly be surprised/ said I. 

‘Oh, did I cell you? I saw him tonight. I had to go back., 
more candy. He said if k keeps up this way v.’e’ll soon be f 
to open a shop of our own. 

‘Won’t that be s\Yein’ 

Things rolled along merrily for a couple ofwcdts. I 
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to give my name. (‘What is Henry Miller doing here?’ I kept 
repeating to myself. ‘Henry Miller . . . Henry Miller/) 

Out of the jumble of words which assaulted my ears I finally 
made out the following — ‘What on earth are you doing here? 
Is this an experiment?’ By this time I was able to draw a smile. 
‘Yes/ I said feebly^ ‘in a way/ 

It was my would-be tormentor who was now endeavouring to 
talk to me m earnest. ‘What are you really?’ he said. ‘I mean^ 
what do you do ordinarily?’ 

I told him in a few words. 

Well, well! Now we were getting somewhere. He had sus- 
pected something of the sort all^ along. Could he help me, 
perhaps? He knew a number of editors intimately, he confided. 
Had once hoped to be a writer himself. And so on. . . . 

I remained with them anhour or two, eating and drinking, and 
feeling thoroughly at home with them. Everyone present bought 
a box of candy. One or two went over to the other tables and 
induced tlieir friends to buy too, somewhat to my embarrassment. 
Their manner of doing it suggested that this was the least they 
could do for a man ‘who was obviously destined to be one of 
America’s great writers. It was astonishing to me what sincerity 
and genuine sjTOpathy they now ^splayed. And only a little 
while ago I had been the butt of their crude jokes. They were all 
jvjcws, it ttomed out. Middle-class Jews who took a lively interest 
fcin.the arts, I suspected that they took me for a Jew too. No 
/TOtter. It was the first time I had met any Americans for whom 
'ihe word artist suggested magic. That I happened to be an artist 
-and a peddler made me doubly interesting to them. Thefr 
ancestors had all been peddlers and, if not artists, scholars. I was 
in the tradition. 

I was in the tradition aU right. Shuffling about from joint to 
joint I wondered what Ulric would say if he were to run into me. 
Or Ned, who was still slaving for that grand old man McFarland. 
Musing thus, I suddenly noticed a Jewish friend of mine, an ear 
doctor, approaching. (I owed him quite a bill,) Before he could 
catch my eyes I ran into the street and hopped a bus going up- 
town. I waved to him from the platform. After I had ridden a 
few blocks I got off, walked wearily back to the bright lights, 
and began all over again, selling a box now and then, always, it 
seemed, ;to a middle-class Jew, a Jew who felt sorry, and perhaps 
a little ashamed, for me. It was strange to be receiving the com- 
miseration of a down-trodden people. The reversal of roles 
yielded a mysterious assuagement. I shuddered to think what 
would happen to me should I have the misfortune to run into a 
gang of rowdy Irishers, 

Around midnight I ducked home. Mona was already back and 
in a good mood. She had sold a whole valiseful of candies. And 
ah in one spot. Had been wined and dined as well. Where? At 
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papa Moskowitz’s. (I had skipped Moskowitz’s because I had 
seen the car doctor heading for it.) 

"1 thought you were going to start with the Village tonight?" 

‘I did," she exclaimed^ then hurriedly explained how she had 
run into that banker, Alan Cromwell, who was looking for a quiet 
place to chat. She had dragged him to Moskowitz’s where they 
had listened to the cymbalon and so on and so on. Anyway, 
Moskowitz had bought a box of candy, then, introduced her to 
his friends, all of whom insisted on buying candy. And then who 
should happen along but that man she had met in an ofhce 
building the first morning. Mathias was his name. He and 
Moskowitz were friends from the old country. This Mathias of 
course also bought a half-dozen boxes. 

Here she switched off about the real estate business. Mathias, 
it seems, was eager to have her learn the business. He was certain 
she could sell houses as eaily as imported candies. First, of course, 
she would have to learn how to drive a car. He would teach her 
himself, she said. She thought it a good idea to learn even if she 
never sold real estate. We could use the car to go for a spin occa- 
sionally. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? A?id so . . . 

‘And how did he and Cromwell get along?’ I finally managed 
to put in, 

‘Just fine.’ 

‘No, reaUy?’ 

‘Why not? They’re both intelligent and sensitive. Because 
Cromwell’s a drunkard you needn’t think he’s a sap.’ 

‘O.K. But what did Cromwell have to teU you that was so 
important?’ 

‘Oh thatl We never got to that. There were so many people 
at our table, . . .’ 

‘O.K. I must say, though, you certainly did handsomely.’ 
Pause. ‘I sold a few myself.’ 

Tve been thinking, Val,’ she began, as if she hadn’t heard me. 

I knew what was coming. I made a wry grimace. 

Serious, Val, you shouldn’t be selling candy. Let me do itl 
You see how easy it is for me. You stay home and write,’ 

‘But I can’t write night and day.’ 

Well read then, or go to the theatre, or see your friends. You 
never go to see your friends any more.’ 

1 said I would think about it. Meanwhile she had emptied her 
purse on the table. Quite a haul, it was. 

‘Our patron will certainly be surprised,’ said 1. 

Oh, did I tell you? I saw him tonight. I had to go back for 
more candy. He said if it keeps up this way we’ll soon be able 
to open a shop of our own. 

‘Won’t that be swelll’ 

Things rolled along merrily for a couple of weeks. I had made 
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to give my name. (‘What is Henry Miller doing here?’ I kept 
repeating to myself. ‘Henry Miller . . . Henry Miller.’) 

Out of the jumble of words wliich assaulted my ears I finally 
made out the foUowing— What on earth are you doing here? 
Is this an experiment?’ By this time I was able to draw a smile. 
‘Yes/ I said feebly, ‘in a way.’ 

It was my would-be tormentor who was now endeavouring to 
talk to me in earnest. ‘What are you really?’ he said. ‘I mean^ 
v/hat do you do ordinarily?’ 

I told him in a few words. 

Well, well! Now we were getting somewhere. He had sus- 
pected something of the sort all along. Could he help me, 
perhaps? He knew a number of editors intimately, he confided. 
Had once hoped to be a writer himself. And so on. . . . 

1 remained with them an hour or two, eating and drinking, and 
feeling thoroughly at home \vith them. Everyone present bought 
a box of candy. One or two went over to die .other tables and 
induced their friends to buy too, somewhat to my embarrassment. 
Their manner of doing it suggested that this was the least they 
could do for a man who was obviously destined to be one of 
America’s great writers. It was astonishing to me what sincerity 
and genuine sympathy they now displayed. And only a little 
while ago I had been the butt of their crude jokes. The}'' were all 
Jews, it turned out. Middle-class Jews who took a lively interest 
in the arts. I suspected that they took me for a Jew too. No 
matter. It was the first time I had met any Americans for whom 
, the word artist suggested magic. That I happened to be an artist 
and a peddler made me doubly interesting to them. Thefr 
ancestors had all been peddlers and, if not artists, scholars. I was 
in the tradition. 

I was in the tradition all right. Shuffling about from joint to 
joint I wondered what Ulric would say if he were to run into me. 
Or hJed, who was still slaving for that grand old man McFarland. 
Musing thus, I suddenly noticed a Jewish friend of mine, an car 
doctor, approaching. (I owed him quite a bill.) Before he could 
catch my eyes I ran into the street and hopped a bus going up- 
town. I waved to him from the platform. After I had ridden a 
few blocks I got off, walked wearily back to the bright lights, 
and began all over again, selling a box now and then, always, it 
seemed,. to a middle-class Jew, a Jew who felt sorry, and perhaps 
a little ashamed, for me. It was strange to be receiving the com- 
miseration of a down-trodden people. The reversal of roles 
yielded a mysterious assuagement. I shuddered to think what 
would happen to me should I have the misfortune to run into a 
gang of rowdy Irishers. 

Around midnight I ducked home. Mona %vas already back and 
in a good mood. She had sold a whole valiseful of candies. And 
all in one spot. Had been wined and dined as well. Where? At 
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of names, and so on. Thinking of names, I began to count up all 
the clerks, telegraphers and managers I knew in the telegraph 
company. They couldn’t possibly refuse to buy a box of candy 
once a week. That was aU we intended to ask of our potential 
clients — a box a week. It never occurred to us that one might 
grow tired of eating a box of candy, even imported candy, once 
a week every week for fifty-two weeks of the year. 

We decided that it was better not to let Mona know about our 
scheme for a while. ‘You know how she is,’ said O’Mara. 

Of course nothing of any consequence developed. The 
stationery was beautiful, the letters perfect, but tiie sales were 
virtually nil. In the midst of our campaigii Mona discovered what 
we were up to. She didn’t approve of it at aU. Said we were 
wasting time. Besides, she was about sick of the game. Mathias, 
her real estate friend, was ready to launch her any day. She 
already knew how to drive, she said. (Neither of us believed this.) 
A few good sales and we would soon have a house of our own. 
And so on. . . . And then there was Alan Cromwell. She hadn’t 
told me of his proposition. She had been waiting for a propitious 
moment. 

‘Well, what is it?‘ I asked. 

‘He wants me to write a column — for the Hearst papers. One 
a day without fail.’ 

I jumped. ‘Whatl A column a day?’ Whoever heard of the 
Hearst-papers offering a column to an unknown writer? 

‘That’s his affair, Val. He knows what he’s doing.* 

‘But will they print the stuff?’ I thought I smelled a rat. 

‘No,’ she replied ‘not right away. We’re to do. it for a few 
months, and if they like it . . . Anyway, that’s not important!. 
The thing is that Cromwell will pay us a hundred dollars a week 
out of his own pocket. He’s dead sure he can sell the man who 
runs the syndicate. They’re close friends.’ 

‘And what am I — or you^ excuse me! — supposed to write about 
every day?’ 

‘Anything under the sun.’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ - 

‘I certainly do. Otherwise I wouldn’t have given it a moment’s 
thought.’ 

I had to admit it sounded good. So . . . she’d sell real estate 
and I would write a daily column. Not bad. ‘A hundred a week, 
you say? That’s damned decent of him . . . Cromwell, I mean. 
He must think a lot of you.’ (This with a straight face.) 

‘It’s a mere bagatelle to him, Val. He’s simply trying to be of 
help.’ 

‘Does he know about mc7 1* mean, has he no suspicion?’ 

‘Of course not. Are you mad?’ 

‘Well, I just wondered. Sometimes a guy hke that ... . yo\ 
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a compromise with Mona:’ I carried the two valises and waited 
outside while she cleaned tip.. I always took a book along and 
read. Sometimes Sheldon accompanied us. He not only insisted 
on cariydag the valises but he also insisted on paying for the mid- 
night repast which we always ate in a Jewish delicatessen on 
Sewnd Avenue, A wonderfii meal it was each night. Plenty of 
sour creamy radishes^ onions, strudels, pastrami, smoked fish, all 
kinds of dark bread, creamy sweet butter, Russian tea, ca\dar, 
egg noodles— and Seltzer \^^ter. Then home in a taxi, always 
over the Brooklyn Bridge. Alighting in front of our stately brown 
stone house, I often wondered what the landlord would think 
were he to notice us coming home at that hour of tlie morning 
with our two valises. 

There Were always new admirers cropping up. She had a diffi- 
cult time, Mona, to shake them off. The latest one was a Jewish 
artist — ^Manuel Siegfried. He hadn’t much money but he had a 
wonderful collection of art books. We borrowed them freely, 
especially the erotic ones. We liked best the Japanese artists. 
Ulric came several times with a magnifying glass, so as not' to 
miss a stroke, 

O’Mara was for selling them and have Mona pretend th^y had 
been stolen. He thought we were overly scrupulous. 

One night, when Sheldon called to accompany us, I opened 
one of the most sensational albums and asked him to look at it. . 
He took one glance and turned his back to me. He held his two 
hands over his eyes until I had closed the book, 

^What’s the matter with you?’ I asked. 

He put his finger to his lips and looked away, 

‘They won’t bite you,’ I said, 

Sheldon wouldn’t answer, just kept edging towards the door. 
Suddenly he put his tsvo hands to his mouth and made a bee- 
line for the toilet. I heard him retelling. When he returned he 
came up to me, and, putting his two hands in mine, looked into 
my eyes imploringly. ‘Never let Mrs Miller see them!’ he begged 
in a hushed voice. I put my two fingers to my lips and said: ‘All 
right, Sheldon, on my word of honour!’ 

^ He was on hand now almost every night When I didn’t feel 
like talking I would let liim stand beside me, like a post, while 
I read. After a time it struck me as foolish to be making the 
punds with this blinking idiot. Mona, when she learned tliat.I 
intended to stay home, was delighted. She would be able to 
operate more freely, she said. We would all be better off. 

And so, one night while chewing the fat with O’Mara, who was 
also delighted that I was staying home, the idea came to me to 
start a mail order candy business. O’Mara, always ready for a 
new proposition, fairly jumped to the bait. ‘Put it over in a big 
way,* that was his idea. We began at once to make plans: the 
right kind of letter-head, circular letters, follow-up letters, lists 
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of names, and so on. Thinking of names, i began to count up aU 
the clerks, telegraphers and managers I knew m the telegraph 
company. They couldn’t possibly refuse to buy a box of candy 
once a week. That was all we intended to ask of our potenual 
clients— a box a week. It never occurred to us that one might' 
grow tired of eating a box of candy, even imported candy, once 
. a week every week for fifty-two weeks of the year. 

We decided that it was better not to let Mona know about our 
scheme for a while. ‘You know how she is,’ said O’Mara. 

Of course nothing of any consequence developed. The 
stationery was beautiful, the letters perfect, but the sales were 
virtually nil. In the midst of our campaign Mona discovered what 
we were up to. She didn’t approve of it at all. Said we were 
wasting time. Besides, she was about sick of the game. Mathias, 
her real estate friend, was ready to launch her any day. She 
already knew how to drive, she said. (Neither of us believed this.) 
A few good sales and we would soon have a house of our own. 
And so on, , And then there was Alan Cromwell. She hadn’t 
told me of his proposition. She had been waiting for a propitious 
moment. 

‘Well, what is it?‘ I asked. 

‘He wants me to write a column — for the Hearst papers. One 
a day without fail.’ 

I jumped. ^What\ A column a day?’ Whoever heard of the 
Hearst'papers offering a column to an unknown writer? 

‘That’s his affair, Val. He knows what he’s doing,’ 

‘But will they print the stuff?’ I thought I smelled a rat. 

‘No,’ she replied ‘not right away. We’re to do. it for a few 
months, arid if they like it . * . Anyway, that’s not importantl 
The thing is that Cromwell will pay us a hundred dollars a week 
out of his own pocket. He’s dead sure he can sell the man who 
runs the syndicate. They’re close ftiends.’ 

‘And what am I — or>>ow, excuse me! — supposed to write about 
every day?’ 


‘Anything under the sun.’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ ' 

I certainly do. Otherwise I wouldn’t have given it a moment’s 
thought,’ 

I had to admit it sounded good. So , . . she’d sell real estate 
and I would write a daily column. Not bad. ‘A hundred a week, 
you say? That’s damned decent of him . . . Cromwell, I mean. 
He must think a lot of you.’ (This with a straight face.) 
hel ^ tnere bagatelle to him, Val. He’s simply trying to be of 

ke know about wjc? mean, has he no suspicion?* 

Of course hot. Are you mad?’ 

‘Well, I just wondered. Sometimes a guy like that . . . you 
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I compromise with Mona: I carried the two valises and \vaited 
outside while she cleaned lip. I always took a book along and 
read. Sometimes Sheldon accompanied us. He not only insisted 
3n carrying the valises but he also insisted on paying for the mid- 
night repast which we always ate in a Jewish delicatessen on 
Second Avenue. A wonderful meal it was each night. Plenty of 
sour cream^ radishes, onions, strudels, pastrami, smoked fish, all 
kinds of dark bread, creamy sweet butter, Russian tea,* caviar, 
egg noodles— ^and Seltzer w^ater. Then home in a taxi, alwa3rs 
over the Brooklyn'Bridge. Alighting in front of our stately bro^ 
stone house, I often wondered what the landlord would think 
were he to notice us coming home at that hour of tlie rhoming 
with our two valises. 

There Were always new admirers cropping up. She had a diffi- 
cult time, Mona, to shake them off. The latest one was a Jewish 
artist — Manuel Siegfried. He hadn’t much money but he had a 
wonderful collection of art books. We borrowed them freely, 
especially the erotic ones. We liked best the Japanese artists. 
Ulric came several times with a magnifying glass, so as not to 
miss a stroke. 

O’Mara was for selling them and have Mona pretend they had 
been stolen. He thought we were overly scrupulous. 

One night, when Sheldon called to accompany us, I opened 
one of the most sensational albums and asked him to look at it. 
He took one glance and turned his back to me. He held his two 
hands over his eyes until I had closed the book. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ I asked. 

He put his finger to his lips and looked away. 

‘They won’t bite you,’ I said. 

Sheldon wouldn’t answer, just kept edging towards the door. 
Suddenly he put his two hands to his mouth and made a bee- 
line for the toilet, I heard him retching. When he returned he 
came up to me, and, putting his two hands in mine, looked into 
my eyes imploringly. ‘Never let Zvlrs Miller see them!’ he begged 
in a hushed voice. I put my two fingers to my lips and said: ‘All 
right, Sheldon, on my word of honour!’ 

^ He was on hand now almost every night. When I didn’t feel 
like talking I would let liim stand beside me, like a post, while 
I read. After a time it struck me as foolish to be making tlie 
rounds with this blinking idiot. Mona, when she learned thSi l 
intended to stay home, was delighted. She would be able to 
operate more freely, she said. We would all be better off. 

And so, one night while chewing the fat widi O’Mara, who was 
also delighted that I was staying home, the idea came to me to 
start a mail order candy business. O’Mara, always ready for a 
new proposition, fairly jumped to the bait. ‘Put it over in a big 
way,* that was his idea. We began at once to make plans: the 
right land of letter-head, circular letters, follow-up letters, lists 
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I opened Hymie’s envelope. Same message. I opened Costi- 
gan’s envelope. Ditto, By this time I was raging. ‘That bastard 
Spivakl So that was his way of getting back at mel' I swore I 
would strangle him, right on the street, next time I ran into him. 

I sat there with Costigan’s note in my, hand. Costigan the 
knuckle-duster. It was ages since I had seen or heard from him. 
What a treat it would be for him to teach Spivak a little lesson! 
hH be needed to do was to lure the latter uptown some evening, 
trap him in a dark street near the river and ^ve the works. The 
trouble that stinker had gone to! Telephoning each and every 
office in Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx! I was surprised 
that Hymie hadn’t dispatched a messenger to tip me off; it would 
have saved me a lot of jack. But he had probably been short- 
handed, as usual. 

I got to thinking of all the goofy guys I knew who were always 
ready to do me a good turn. There was the night clerk in the 14th 
Street office who gambled incessantly; his boss was a eunuch 
who had been trying for years to induce the president to use 
carrier pigeons to deliver the telegrams. Never was there a more 
heartless, soulless individual than this hombre from Greenpoint;- 
he would do anything for a few more dollars^to place on the 
horses. There was the hunchback over in the fish market. An 
out-and-out fiend, a sort of Jack-the-Ripper in mufti. And that 
night-messenger, Arthur Wilmington. Once a minister of the 
gospel, he was now a filthy human wreck who made caca in his 
pants. There was sly little Jimmy Falzone, with the face of an 
angel and the instincts of a thug. There was the rat-faced lad 
from Harlem tvho peddled dope and falsified cheques. There was 
the drunken giant from Cuba, Topez, who could crack a man’s 
ribs with one gentle hug. There was Kovalski, the demented 
Pole, who had three wives and fourteen children: he would do 
anything short of murder — for a dollar. 

For that matter I didn’t even have to think of such riff-raff. 
There was Gus, the policeman, who escorted Mona from place 
to place in the Village whenever she was in the mood for it. Gus 
was one of those faithful dogs who would club a man to death 
if a woman merely hinted that she had been insulted by a strange 
man. And what about our good Catholic friend Buckley, the- 
detective, who when drunk would take out his black crucifix and 
ask us to kiss it? Hadn’t we done him a good turn one night by 
hiding his revolver when he was on a rampage? 

When Mona arrived I was still seated on the floor, still in a 
reverie. The news didn’t upset her greatly. .She had expected 
something of the sort to happen. She was actxoally glad it had 
; mrned out so; perhaps it would cure me once and for all of my 

I impracticable schemes. She was the only one tvho knew how to 

[ raise money and she did it whhout creating a fuss. When would 
I J begin to put complete confidence'in her? 
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know. . . . Sometimes you can tell them most anything. Vd like 
to -meet him some time. Fm curious.’ - 

‘That would be easy/ said Mona, smiling, 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Why^ just meet me at Moskowitz’s some evening. I’ll intro- 
duce you as a friend/ 

‘That’s an idea. I’ll do that some evening. It’ll be fun. You can 
introduce me as a Jewish physician. How’s that?’ 

‘But before we give up this candy racket,’ I added, ‘Fd like 
to try out something. I have a hunch that if we were to send a 
couple of messenger boys to the various telegraph offices we 
would dean up. We might sell a couple of hundred at one stroke/ 

‘Oh, that reminds me,’ said Mona. ‘The candy store man has 
invited us to go to dinner with him next Saturday. He wants 
to give us a treat to show his appreciation. I think he’ll offer to 
set us up in business. I wouldn’t turn it down cold, if I were you 
— ^you might hurt his feelings.’ 

‘Of course. He’s a prince. He’s done more for us than any of 
oiir friends ever have/ 

The next days were absorbed in writing personal notes to all 
my old pals in the telegraph company. I even included messages 
to some of the men in the vice-president’s office. In routing the 
itinerary’, I realized that instead of a couple of messengers I 
would require a half-dozen — if the coup was to be accomplished 
at one stroke. 

I totalled up the possible sales — came to something over 
$500.00. Not a bad way to retire from the candy business, I 
thought to myself, rubbing my hands in expectation. 

The day came. I picked six bright boys, gave them explicit 
instructions, and sent them on their way. 

Towards evening they came filing back, each one with a full 
valise. Not a box had been sold. Not one. I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. I paid the boys off— a considerable sum! — and sat down 
on the floor with the valises all about me. 

The letters, which I had attached to the candy boxes with 
rubber bands, were intact. I picked them up one by one and 
shook my head over each one. ‘Incredible, incredible!’, I kept 
repeating. Finally I came to the two addressed to Hymie 
Laubscher and Steve Romero. I held the envelopes in my two 
hands for a while, unable to comprehend the situation. If I 
couldn’t depend on two old pals like Hymie and Steve, who then 
could I depend on? 

Unwittingly I had opened the envelope addressed to Steve 
Romero. Something was written across the top of the letter head. 
Before reading a word I already felt relieved. At least he had 
given an explanation. 

‘Spivac intercepted your boy in the vice-p residents office* 
Notified all hands to refuse the candy. Sorry. Steve*’ 
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T:.et^s qxiit all tlus/ 1 said. Cromwell comes across with that 
hundred bucks a week we ought to be able to manage, don’t you ’ 
think?’ } “ 

She wasn’t sure. The huiidred-a-week would take, care of us^ 
but what about the alimony, what about her motlier and brothers, 
what about this and that? 

. ‘Did you ever raise that mortgage money your mother was 
*^"asking for?’ 1 inquired. 

Yes, she had — ^weeks ago. She didn’t want to go into Aat jiist 
now, it was too painful. She merely remarked that no matter how 
much money came in it just flew. There was only one solution, 
and that was to make a big haul. The real estate game 'appealed 
to her more and more, 

‘Let’s stop the candy business anyway,’ I urged. ^ We’ll go to 
dinner with our patron and we’ll break the news to him gently. 
I’m sick of selling things . . . and I don’t want 3"ou to be selling 
things either. It’s disgusting,’ 

She appeared to agree with me. Suddenly, while creaming her 
face, she said: ‘Why don’t we call Ulric up and go out to dumer 
togetlier? You haven’t seen him for ages, you know.* 

I thought it a good idea. It was rather late but I decided to 
phone and see, I put my things on and dashed out. 

An hour or so later the three of us were sitting in a restaurant 
down near the City Hall, An Italian place. Ulric was delighted - 
to see us again. Had been wondering what we were up to all this 
time. WhSe waiting for the minestrone we had a couple of 
drmks. Ulric had been working like a dog on some soap cam- 
paign and was glad of the opportunity to relax. He was in a 
mellow mood. 

Mona was giving him an earful about the candy business- 
just the highlights. Ulric always listened to her tales with a sort 
of bemused wonder. He waited to hear my side of it before 
passing any comments. If I seemed in a corroborative mood he 
would then listen with both ears, quite as if he were hearing it all 
for the first time, 

^What a lifel’lie chuckled. ‘I wish I had the guts to venture out 
a little more. But then those things never happen to me. So you , 
peddled candies in the Cafe ^Royal. I’ll be damned.’ He wagged 
his head and chuckled some more. 

‘And is O’Mara still with you?’ he asked. - 

‘Yes, but he’s leaving soon now. He wants to go South. Has a 
hunch he can clean up down there.’ 

‘I suppose you won’t miss him too much, what?’ 

‘But I toiU/ I said. ‘I like O’Mara, despite his faults.’ 

To this Ulric nodded his head, as if to say that I was over- 
indulgent but it was a good trait. 

‘And that Osiecki fella . , .* what’s happened to 
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pretended that in my presence he conld never say things the way 
he wanted to, the way he meant. He seemed to think it only 
natural that I should be a better sto^ teller than he, because I 
was a writer. The truth is, it was just the other way round. 
Except for rare moments when I was touched off, when I went 
hay-wire, when I blew my top, I was a stuttering gawk by 
comparison. 

^[^at redly roused Ulricas admiration and devotion was the 
raw content of my life, its underlying chaos. He could never 
reconcile himself to the fact that, though we had sprung from the 
same milieu, had been reared in the same stupid German- 
American atmosphere, we had developed into such different 
beings, had gone in such totally opposite directions. He exagger- 
ated this divergence, of course. And I did little to correct it, 
knowing the pleasure it gave him to magnify my eccentricities. 
One has to be generous sometimes, even it it makes one blush. 

‘Sometimes,^ said Ulric, ‘when I talk about you to my friends 
it sounds fabulous, even to me. In the short time since we’ve 
known each other again it seems to me you’ve already led a 
dozen lives. I hardly taow anything about that period in between 
— ^when you were living with the widow and her son, for example. 
When you had those rich sessions with Lou Jacobs — wasn’t that 
his name? That must have been a rewarding period, even if a 
ti^ng one. No wonder that man McFarland sensed something 
different in you. I know I’m treading on dangerous ground in 
opening that subject again’ — he gave a quick, ^ appealing glance 
at Mona— ‘but really, Henry, this life of adventure and move- 
ment which you crave , . . excuse me, I don’t mean to put 
it crudely ... I know you’re a man of contemplation too. . . 
Here he sort of gave up, chuckled, snorted, rolled his tongue over 
his lips, swallowed a few drops of cognac, slapped his thighs, 
looked from one to the other of us, and let out a good long belly 
laugh, ‘Da^ it, you know what I mean!’ he blurted out. T’ra 
stuttering like a schoolboy. I think what I intended to say is just 
this — you need a larger scope to your life. You need to meet men 
who arc more near your own stature. You should be able to travel, 
have money in your pocket, explore, investigate. In short — ^bigger 
adventures, bigger exploits.’ 

I nodded my head smilingly, urging him to continue. 

^ Of course I realize also that this life which you’re now leading 
IS nch in ways that are beyond me . . . rich to you as a writer, I 
mean. I know that a man doesn’t choose the material of life which 
IS to make his art. That’s given, or ordained, by the cast of his 
ter^erament. These queer characters who seem attracted to you 
as if by a magnet, no doubt there are vast worlds to be plumbed 
there. But at what a cost! It would exhaust me to spend an,even- 
mg with most of them. I enjoy listening to you telling about them, 
but I don’t think I could cope with all that myself. What I mean, 
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understand how you could turn do\^ a good offer like that He 
keeps telling McFarland you will turn up one day. You must have 
made a tremendous impression on the old boy. I suppose you 
have other plans^ hit’— if you ever change your mind 1 think you 
could get most anytliing you want of McFarland. He told Ned 
confidentially that he would sack the whole office in order to 
keep a man like you. Thought I ought to tell you this. You never 
know. . • .* 

Mona quickly diverted the talk to another trend. Soon we had 
drifted to the subiect’ of burlesque. Ulric had a diabolical 
memory for names. He could not only recall the names of the 
comedians, the soubrettes, the hoochee-koochee dancers of the 
last twenty years, he could also give the names of the theatres 
where he had seen them, the songs they sang, whether it 'was 
Winter or Spring, and who had accompanied him on each 
occasion. From burlesque he drifted to musical comedies and 
thence to the various Quat’z’Arts Balls. 

These pow-wows, when the three of us got together, were al- . 
ways rambling, hectic, diffuse. Mona, who was never able to 
concentrate on anything for long, had a way of listening which 
would drive any man crazy. Always, just when you had reached 
the most interesting part of your story, she was suddenly re* 
minded of something, and it had to be communicated at once. 
It made no difference whether we were talking of Cimabue, Sig* 
mund Freud or the Frateliini brothers: the things she thought so 
important to tell us were as remote as the asteroids. Only a 
woman could make such outlandish connections. Kor was she 
■pne of those who could have say and then let you have yours. 

o get back to the point was like trying to reach the shore directly 
oppostie by fording a swift stream. One always had to allow for 
drift. 

Ulric had grown somewhat accustomed to this form of conver* 
sation, much against the grain. It was a pity to subject him to it, 
though, for when given free play he could rival the Irish harp. 
That photographic eye of his, those soft palps with which he 
touched .things, particularly the things he loved, his nostalgic 
memory wliich was inexhaustible, his mania for detail, certitude, 
exactitude (time, place, rhythm, ambiance, magnitude, tempera- 
ture) gave to his talk a quality such as the old masters achieved 
in pigment. Indeed, often when listening to him I had the impres- 
sion tliat I was actually in the company of an old master. Many 
of my friends referred to him as quaint — ‘charming and quaint’. 
Which meant, ‘old-fashioned’. Yet he was neither a scholar, a 
■ recluse, nor a crank. He was simply of another time. When he 
spoke of the men he loved — the painters — he was one with them. 
Not only had he the gift of surrendering himself, he had also the 
art of identifying himself with those whom he revered. 

He use to say that my talk could send him home drunk. He 
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Henry, is that they don’t seem to give anythmg in return for the 
attention you bestow on them. But there I go agam. Pm mong, 
o) course. You must know instinctively what’s good for you and 

what’s bad.’ t 

Here I had to interrupt him. "About that you are wrong, I 
think. I never think of such a thing— what’s good or what’s bad 
for me. I take what comes my way and I make the best of it. I 
don’t cultivate these people deliberately. You’re right, they’re 
attracted to me — but so am I to them. Sometimes I think I have 
more in common with them than with you or O’Mara or 
any of my real friends. By the way, have I got any real friends, 
do you think? I know one thing, I never can count on you in a 
pinch, not any of you.’ 

"That’s very true, Henry,’ he said, his lower jaw dropping to a 
queer angle. "I don’t think any of us are capable of being quite 
the friend you should have. You deserve much better.’ 

"Shit,’ I said, "I don’t mean to harp on that. Forgive me, that 
was just a random thought.’ 

"What’s become of that doctor friend of yours . , . Kroiiski} I 
haven’t heard you speak of him lately.’ 

"I haven’t the slightest idea,’ I said. ‘He’s probably hibernating. 
He’ll show up again, don’t worry,’ 

‘Val treats him abominably,’ said Mona, /I don’t understand 
it. If you ask me, he’s a real friend. Val never seems to.apprcdate 
his real friends. Except you, Ulric, But sometimes I have to 
remind him to get in touch with you. He forgets easily.’ 

"I don’t think he’ll ever forget you easily,’ said Ulric. With 
this he gave his thighs a thumping wallop and broke into a 
sheepish grin. ‘That wasn’t a very tactful remark, was it? But I’m 
sure you know what I mean,’ and he put his hand over Mona’s 
and squeezed it gently. 

‘I’ll take care that he doesn’t forget me,’ said Mona lightly. ‘I 
suppose you never thought we would last this long, did you?’ 

"To tell the truth, I didn’t,’ said Ulric. "But now that I know 
you, know how much you mean to each other, I understand.’ 

"Why don’t we get out of here?’ I said. "Why not come over 
to our place? We could put you up for the night, if j^ou like. 
O’Mara won’t be home tonight.’ 

‘All right,’ said Ulric, "I’ll take you up. I can afford to take a 

or two off. I’U ask the patron to give us a bottle or two 

What would you like?’ 

When we threw on the lights in the apartment Ulric stood a 
moment at the threshold taking it in appraisingly. "It sure looks 
beautiful,’ he said, almost wistfully. ‘I hope you can keep it for a 
long time.’ He walked over to my work table and studied the 
disarray. "It’s always interesting to see how a writer arranges his 
tl^gs,’ he said musingly. "You can feel the ideas bubbling from 
the papers. It ail seems so intense. You know’ — and he put an 
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remark before dropping off to sleep was: "I must read Freud’s 
essay on da Vinci soon. ... Or would you say it wasn’t so 
important after all?’ 

‘The important thing now is to sleep well and wake uo 
refreshed/ I rephed. ^ 

He signified his assent by giving a loud fan — quite uninten- 
tionally, of course. 

A few nights later we went to dinner with the man from the 
candy store. We sat in a cellar on Allen Street, that dreariest of 
all streets, where the elevated trains thunder overhead. An 
Arabian friend of his ran the restaurant. The food was excellent 
and our host was most generous. It was a genuine pleasure to 
talk to the man, he was so sincere, upright, plain-spoken. He 
talked at length about his youth which had been one long night- 
mare relieved only by intermittent dreams of being able one day 
to get to America. He described in simple, moving language his 
vision of America, conceived in the ghetto of Cracow. It was the 
same Paradise which millions of souls have fabricated in the dark- 
ness of despair. To be sure, the East Side wasn’t exactly as he 
had imagined it, but life was good nevertheless. He had hopes 
‘ now of moving to the country some day, perhaps to the Catskill 
Motmtains, where he would open a resort. He mentioned a town 
where I had spent my vacations as a boy: a little community long 
since taken over by the Chosen Tribe, bearing noTesemblance to 
the charming little village I once had known. But I could easily 
imagine what a haven it would be for him. 

We had been talking thus for some time when he suddenly 
thought of something. He got up and searched his overcoat 
pockets. Beaming like a schoolboy, he handed Mona and myself 
tv’o little packets wrapped in tissue paper. They wereHttle gifts, 
he explained, in appreciation of the way we had worked to make 
the candy business a success. We opened them at once. For 
Mona there was a beautiful wrist watch, for myself a fountain 
pen of the finest make. He thought they would be useful. 

Then he proceeded to tell us of his plans for our funire. We 
were to continue working just as we had been for a while and, if 
we trusted him sufficiently, we were to leave with hi^ C3cb 
s portion of our earnings, so that he could lay something 
for us. He knew that we were incapable of saving 2 
•wanted very .much to set us up in business, 
somewhere and have people work for us. He was cer^m 
a go of it. One should always start from 
thought^ and use cash instead of borrowing, as 
took out his bank book and showed us his ^ 

over twelve thousand dollars to his credit ' 
ere would be another five to ten • « '■ 

•cii, perhaps he would sell his store to 
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couldn’t understand what had come over Mona. Everything was 
set for her to malte a killing, but she was letting it all drift though 
her hands. 

Sometimes amusing things happened, such as a sudden attack 
of hiccups which lasted days and finally forced us to 

summon a doctor. The moment I lifted up my shirt and felt the 
•man’s cold finger on my abdomen I stopped hiccupping. I felt 
a little ashamed of myself for having made him come all the way 
from the Bronx. He pretended to be delighted, probably because 
he discovered that we could play chess. He made no bones about 
the fact that when he wasn’t busy performing abortions he was 
playing chess. A strange individual, and highly sensitive. 
Wouldn’t think of taking money from us. Insisted on lending us 
some. We were to call on him v^henever we were in a jam, tvheSier 
for money or for an abortion. He promised that the next time he 
called he would bring me one of Sholem Aleichem’s books. (At 
this period I hadn’t heard of Moishe Nadir, else I would have 
asked him to lend me My Life as an Echo.) 

I couldn’t help remarking after he left, how typical it was of 
Jewish physicians to behave thus. Never had a Jewish doctor 
pressed me to pay my bill. Never had I met one who was not 
interested in the arts and sciences. Nearly all of them were 
musicians, painters or writers on the side. What’s more, they all 
held out the hand of friendship. How different from the run of 
Gentile physicians! For the life of me I couldn’t think of one 
Gentile doctor of my acquaintance who had the least interest in 
art, not one who was anything but the medico. 

‘How do you explain it?’ I demanded. 

‘The' Jews are always human,’ said Mona. 

‘You said it. They make you feel good even if you’re dying.’ 

A week or so later, in urgent need of fifty dollars, I suddenly 
thought of my dentist, also of the Chosen Tribe. In my usui 
roundabout way, I decided to go to the 23rd Street office, where 
old man Creighton was working as a night messenger, and dis* 
patch him to my friend with a note. I explained to Mona, on the 
way to the telegraph office, the peculiar tie whjcli existed between 
this night messenger and myself. I reminded her of how he had 
come to our rescue that night at Jimmy Kelly’s place. 

At the office we had to wait a while — Creighton was out on s 
route, I chinned a bit with the night manager, one of those 
reformed crooks whom O’Rourke had in hand. Finally Crefgh^c- ^ 
appeared. He was surprised to see me with my wife. In his 
way he behaved as if he had never met her before. 

I told the night clerk I would be keeping Creighton 
hour or two. Outside I called a cab, intending to rids 
Brooklyn! with him and wait aj the comer untirhe had .J 
touch for me. We started rolling. Leisurely I explain^' 
of our errand. " - 



Again we were at a loss how to disillusion him. I intimated 
gently, very geiitly, that we might have other plans for the future, 
but seeing the look on his face I quickly dropped the subject. Yes, 
we would c^Tiy on. We would become the candy kings of Second 
Avenue. Maybe we would move to the coxmtry too, help him run 
his resort in Livingston Manor. Yes, we would probably soon 
have children too. It was time to be getting serious. As for the 
UTiting, after we had built up a good business it would be time 
enough to think of that. Hadn’t Tolstoy retired to write only late 
in life? I nodded agreement rather than disappoint him. Then, in 
dead earnest, he asked if I didn’t think it would be a good idea 
to write up his life — how he rose from a worker in the marble 
quarries to the owner of a big resort. I said I thought it an 
excellent theme; we would talk it over when the time was ripe. 

Anyway, we were hooked. For the life of me I couldn’t run 
out on the man. He was just too damned decent. Beside, Crom- 
well had yet to give the final word about that column. (He 
wouldn’t be in town again for a few weeks.) Why not stagger 
along in the candy business until then? As for Mona, she tliought 
it would do no harm to try out the real estate business in the day 
time. Mathias was only too eager to advance her money on 
account until she made her first sale. 

Despite ail our good intentions the candy business was 
doomed. Mona could scarcely sell a box or two of an evening. 
I had taken to accompanying her again, waiting outside the 
joints with the two valises and myself with Elie Faure, (By now 
my blood was so saturated with the History of Art that I could 
, close my eyes at will any time and recite whole passages, em- 
Ibroidering them with fantastic elaborations of my own.) Sheldon 
had mysteriously vanished. O’ Mara had left for the South, and 
Osiccki was still in Canada. A dreary stretch. Tired of the Village 
and the East Side, we tried our luck uptown. It wasn’t the same 
old Broadway that George M. Cohan sang of. It was a noisy, 
rowdy, hostile atmosphere breeding nasty encounters, threats, 
insults, scorn, contempt and humiliation. All during this period 
I had a frightful case of the piles. I can see myself now all over 
again as I hung by the arms from a high picket railing opposite 
the Lido, thinking to ease the pain by lifting the weight off my 
feet. The last visit to the Lido ended with an attempt by the 
manager, an ex-pugilist, to lock Mona in his office and rape her. 
Good old Broadzoay! 

It was high time to quit the racket. Instead of accumulating 
a little nest-egg we now owed our patron money. In addition I 
owed Maude a good sum for the home-made candy I had induced 
her to make for us. Poor Maude had entered into it with a will, 
thinking it would help us to meet the alimony bill. 

In fact, everything was going screwy. Instead of getting up at 
noon we would lie abed till four or five in the afternoon. Mathias 
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total of sbrteen dollars. I had fallen into the bad habit of touching 
him for a buck every time I ran into him on tlie street. I did it 
primarily because it made so intensely happy to accommo- 
date me with this little offermg each time we met. The penalty I 
had to pay was to stand and listen to him while he hummed a new 
tune he had composed. Over a hundred of his ditties were floating 
around among the publishers of Tin Pan Alley. Now and then, 
on amateur nights, he appeared before the footlights in some 
neighbourhood theatre, fes favourite song was 'Avalon% which 
he would sing straight or in falsetto, as you wished. Once, when 
I was entertaining a friend of mine — in ‘Little Hungary’ — I had^ 
to call for a messenger to bring me some cash. It was ‘A1 Jolson’ " 
who brought it. Thoughtlessly I invited him to sit down and 
have a drink with us. After a few words he asked if he might try 
out one of his songs. I thought he meant that he would hum it to 
us, but no, before I stop him he was on his feet in the centre of 
the floor, his cap in one hand and a glass in the other, singing 
at the top of his lungs. The patrons of course were highly 
amused. The song over, he went from table to table with cap in 
hand soliciting coins. Then he sat down and offered to buy us 
drinks. Finding this impossible, he slyly slipped me a couple of 
bills under the table. ‘ Your percentage/ he whispered. 

The man I already owed a considerable sum to was my Uncle 
Dave. Several hundred dollars it was, to be augmented as time 
went on. This Dave Leonard had married my father’s sister. He 
had been a baker for years and then, after losing two fingers, had 
decided to try something else. Though a bom American, a 
Yankee to boot, he had had no education whatever. He couldn’t 
even write his own name. But what a man! What a heart! I used 
to lie in wait for Dave outside the Ziegfield Follies Theatre. He 
had become a ticket speculator, a racket that netted him several 
hundred a week — and without much fuss or bother. If he wasn’t 
at the Follies he was at the Hippodrome or at the Met. As I say, 

I used to hang aroimd outside these places, waiting to catch him 
during a lull. Dave had only to see me coming and his hand would 
be in his pocket, ready to flash the roll. It was an enormous wad 
he carried on him. He’d peel off fifty for me just as easily as ten. 
Never batted an eye, never asked me what I needed die money 
for, ‘See me any time,’ he’d say, ‘you Imow where to find me.* Or 
else: ‘Stick around a while and we’ll have a bite to eat.’ Or — 
‘Would you like to see the show tonight? I’ll have a ticket up 
front for you, it’s an off night.’ 

A regal guy, Dave, 1 used to bless his soul every" time I par 
from him. . . . When I told him one day that I was writing 
became thoroughly e^:c^ted. To Dave it was like saying ‘1 
going to become a magician!’ His reverence for language \ 
of the illiterate man. But there was more than this bcl' 
his enthusiasm. Dave understood me, understood tliat I 
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'But it isn’t necessary to do that!’ he exclaimed. 'I have a little 
monev put aside. It \vould be a pleasure, Mr Miller, to lend you 
a hundred, or even tv;o hundred, if that help you out/ 

I demurred at first but finally gave in. 

'I’ll bring it to you the first thing in the morning,’ sdd 
Creishton. He drove ah the way home with us, chatted a while 
at the door, then headed for the subway. We had compromised 
on a hundred and fifty dollars. 

The next morning, bright and early, Creighton showed up. 
'You needn’t be in a huny’ to pay it back,’ he said. I thanked him 
warmly and tirged him to" have dinner \Kixh us some evening. He 
nromised to come on his next night off. 

■ * The following day there was a headline in the newspaper to the 
effect that our Mend Creighton had set fixe to the house he lived 
in and had been burned to death. No explanation for his grue- 
some behaviour was offered. 

Well, that was one little sum we would never have to return. 
It was my custom to keep a little notebook in which I recorded 
the sums" we had borrowed. That is, those I knew about. To 
ascertain what Mona owed her ‘cavaliers’ was practically impos- 
sible. However, I had firm intentions of paying the debts I had 
contracted. Compared to hers, mine were trifiing. Even so, it 
made a staggering list. Many of the items were for five dollars or 
less. These Tittle sums, however, were tiic important ones, in my 
eyes. They had been given me by people who could iU afford to 
part with a dime. For example, that measly three and a half which 
\ had been lent me by Savardekar, one of my ex-night messengers. 
' Such a frail, delicate creature. Used to live on a handful of rice 
per day. He was undoubtedly back in India now, preparing for 
saint-hood. Most likely he no longer had need of that three- 
fifty. Just the same, it would have done me good, infinite good, 
to be able to send it to him. Even a saint has need of money 
occasionally. 

As I sat there ruminating, it occurred to me that at one time 
or another almost every Hindu I had known had lent me money, 
Alv>a 5 's touching little sums extracted from battered-looking 
purses. There w’as one item, I noticed, for four dollars and 
seven t\’-five cents. Due Ali Khan, a Parsee, who had the habit of 
'TOting me extraordinary letters, giring liis observations of condi- 
tions in the telegraph business as well as his impressions of the 
municipality in general. He had a beautiful hand and used a 
pompous language.. If it was not Christ’s teachings, or the saying 
of tlie Buddha, which he quoted (for my edification), it was a 
matter of fact suggestion that I v.Tite the Mayor and order him 
to have the street numbers on all houses illuminated at night. It 
would make it easier for night messengers to find street addresses, 
he thought. 

To the credit of one, 'A1 Jolson,’ as vv^e called him, there \vas a 
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trembled. It was still that deep> warm voice which he had even as a 

stood there gazing into each other^s eyes for a minute or 
two. Then he said^ in that old Yorkville accent: ‘You look fine^ 

look good yourself/ said h ‘only a little thinner/ 

Tm getting old/ said Gene, and he removed his cap to show 
me how bald he was getting. . . 

‘Nonsense/ I said, ‘you’re only in your thirties, why, you re 

still a youngster.’ ^ t . • r-*. 

‘No/ he replied, ‘Tve lost my pep. I ve had a hard time of it, 

Henry/ 

That’s how it began. I realized at once that he was telling me 
the truth. He was Sways candid, frank, sincere. 

We marched down the elevated stairs into the middle of no- 
where. Such a God-forsaken spot it was; something told me it 
would become more so as we ioumeyed onward. 

I got it slowly, piecemeal, more and more heart-rending as the 
story progressed. To begin with, he was only working two or three 
days a week. Nobody wanted beautiful pipe cases any more. It 
was his father who had found a place for him in the factory. 
(Ages ago, it seemed.) His father hadn’t believed in wasting time 
getting an education. I didn’t need to be reminded of what a 
boor his father was: always sitting around in his red fiarmel 
undershirt. Winter or Summer, with a can of beer in front of him. 
One of those thick Germans who would never change. 

Gene had married, two children had been bom, and then, 
wWle the kids were still little tots, his wife had died of cancer, a 
painful, lingering death. He had used up all his savings and gone 
deep into debt. They had only been in the cotmtry, as he called it, 
a few months when his wife died. It was just at this time that they 
laid him off at the factory. He had tried raising tropical fish but 
it was no go. The trouble was that he had to fkid work he could 
do at home because there was no one to look after the kids. He 
did the cooking, the washing, the mending, the ironing, every- 
thing. He was alone, terribly ^one. He never got over the loss of 
his wife whom he had loved dearly. 

. All this as we wended our way to his house. He hadn’t yet 
asked me a thing about myself, so absorbed was he in the narra- 
tion of his miseries. When we got off the bus, finally, there was a 
long walk through dingy suburban streets to what looked like a 
vacant lot, at the very end of which stood his little shack, shabby, 
woebegone, exactly like the dwellings of the poor white in the 
deep South. A few flowers were struggling desperately to main- 
piin life outside the front door. They looked pathetic. We walked 
in and were greeted by his sons, two good-looking youngsters 
who seemed somewhat undernourished. Quiet, grave lads, 
strangely sombre and reserved. I had never seen them before. I 
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dificrcnt from the rest of the family, and he approved of it. He 
reminded me touchingly of how I used to play the piano, what 
an artist I*v/as. His daughter whom I had given lessons to, was 
now an accomplished pianist. He was stunned to learn that I no 
longer played. If I wanted a piano he would get me one— he 
knew where to pick one up cheap. 'Just say the wordy Hairy! 
And tiien he would cross-examine me about the art of writing. 
Did one have to think it all out beforehand or did pne just make 
it up as one went long? Of course, one had to be a good speller, 
he supposed. And one had to keep up mth newspapers, eh? It 
was his idea that a writer had to be ilioroughly informed — about 
ever^^ing under the sun. But the thought he loved to dwell on 
most \vas that one day he would see my name in print, either in 
a newspaper, a magazine, or on a book cover. ‘I suppose it’s hard 
to write a book,' he would muse. ‘It must be hard to remember 
what you wrote a week ago, no? And all those clxaracfcrs/ What 
do you do, keep a list of them in front of you?’ And tlicn he would 
ask my opinion of certain writers he had heard about. Or of some 
famous columnist who w'as rolling in money. ‘That’s the thing, 
Henry ... if you could only be a columnist, or a correspondent.* 
Anyway, he was washing me v/ell. He was sure I’d make the 
grade. I had a lot on the ball, and so forth. ‘YouVe sure now that 
Slat’s enough?’ (Referring to the bill he had handed me.) ‘Well, 
if you run short come back tomorrow. I’m not worrying about it, 
you know.’ And then, as an afterthought — ^'Listen, can you spare 
a moment? I w’ant you to meet one of my pals. He’s dying to 
shake hands with you. He used to work on a newspaper once.* 


Thinking about Dave and his utter goodness it came to me that 
I hadn’t seen my cousin Gene for a long long time. All 1 knew 
about him was that he had moved from Yorkvillc some years ago 
and was now living on Long Island v/ich his two sons who were 
growing up. 

I wrote him a post-card, saying I’d like to see him again, and 
asked where we might meet. He wrote back immediately, suggest- 
ing an elevated station near the end of the line. 

I had fully intended to take with me a good package of 
groceries and some wine, but the best I could do on setting out to 
meet him was to rake up a little change, just about enough to get 
there and back. If he’s working, thought I to myself, he can’t be 
so terribly hard up. At the last minute I tried to borrow a dollar 
from the blind newspaperman at Borough Hall, but in vain. 

It was something of a shock I experienced when I saw Gene 
standing on the platform with his little lunch box in his hand. 
His -hair had already turned grey. He wore a pair of patched 
trousers, a thick sweater, and a peak cap. His smile, however, 
was radiant, his handclasp warm. In greeting me his voice 
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West and become a cowboy. But he’ll get over that soon, I guess. 
They read these silly Westerns, you know/ 

Suddenly it occurred to him to ask if I didn’t have a child. 

‘That was by my other wife/ I said, ‘A girl/ 

He was amazed to learn that I had re-married. Divorce, 
apparently, was sometlung which never entered his head. 

‘Does you wife work too?’ he asked, 

Tn a way,’ I said. I didn’t know quite how to explain the com- 
plexities of otir life in a few words. 

T suppose,’ he said next, ‘you’re still in the cement company.’ 
The cement cotnpany! I nearly fell off the chair. 

‘Why no. Gene,’ I said, ‘I’m a writer now. Didn’t you know 
that?’ 

writer?^ It was his turn to be astonished. His face lit up with 
pleasure. ‘It doesn’t really surprise me, though,’ he said. T 
remember how you used to read to us kids in the old days. We 
always fell asleep on you, remember?’ He paused to reflect, his 
head. bowed, then looked up and remarked; ‘Of course you had 
a good education too, didn’t you?’ He said it as if he had been 
an immigrant boy who had been denied the usual privileges of 
an American. 

I tried to explain that I hadn’t gone very far in school, that 
we were practically in the same boat. In the middle of it I 
suddenly asked if he ever read any more. 

‘Oh yes,’ he answered brightly. ‘I read quite a little. Nothing 
much else to do, you know,’ He pointed to the shelf in back of 
me where his books were lodged. I turned round to glance at the 
titles: Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, the Bronte sisters, George 
Eliot, Balzac, Zoh, . . . 

T don’t read any of the modem trash,’ he said, answering my 
unvoiced question. 

We sat down to eat. The boys were ravenously hungry. Again 
I felt a pang of remorse, I realized that had I not been there they 
would have eaten twice as much. As soon as the soup was finished 
we tackled the greens. They had no oil, no dressing of any kind, 
not even mustard. The bread had given out too. I fished in my 
pocket and dug up a dime, all I had besides the carfare home. 
‘Let them go and get a loaf of bread,’ I said. 

‘It’s not necessary,’ said Gene. ‘They can go without. They’re 
used to it by now/ 

‘Come on! I could stand a bit more myself, couldn’t you?’ 

‘But there’s no butter or iamP 

‘What’s the difference? We’ll eat it plain. I’ve done that before/ 
The kids ducked out to get the bread. 

‘Jesus,’ I said, ‘you really are down to nothing, aren’t you?’ 
‘Tills isn’t bad, Henry,’ he said. ‘For a time, you know, we 
lived on weeds/ 

‘No, don’t tell me that! It’s preposterous/ I was almost angry 
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felt more than ever ashamed of myself for not bringing some- 
tiling. 

1 felt I had to say sometliing to clear myself. 

‘You don't have to tell me,' said Gene. ‘I know what it’s like.' 

*Bnt we’re not always broke/ I said. ‘Listen, I'm going to 
come again soon, very soon, I promise you. And Til bring my 
wife along next time.' 

’ ‘Don't talk about it/ said Gene. ‘I’m so glad you came. We 
have some lentil soup on the stove, and we have some bread. We 
won’t go hungry.’ 

He began ag^ — about the days when they didn’t have a 
crumb to eat, when he had grown so desperate that he had gone 
to his neighbours and begged for a little food — just for tlie 
children. 

‘But Dave would have helped you, I'm sure,’ I said. ‘Why 
didn’t you ask him for money?’ 

' He looked pained. ‘You Imow how it is. You don’t like to 
borrow from your relatives/ 

‘But Dave isn’t just a relative/ 

‘I know, Henry, but I don't like to ask for help. I’d rather ' 
starve. If it weren’t for tlic kids I guess I would have starved.* 

While we were talking the Idds had slipped out, to return in a 
few minutes witli some cabbage leaves, celery and radishes. 

‘You shouldn’t have done tliat/ said Gene, admonishing them 
gently. 

‘What did tlicy do?' I asked. 

‘Oh, they filched those things from a neighbour of ours who’s 
away.’ 

‘Good for them!’ I said. ‘Damn it, Gene, they’ve got the right 
idea. Listen, you're too modest, or too proud, I don’t know 
\vhich,' I apologized at once. How could I berate him for his 
simple virtues? He was the essence of kindness, gentleness, 
true humility. Every words he uttered had a golden ring. He 
never blamed anybody, nor life either. He spoke as if it were all 
an accident, part of his private destiny, and not to be 
questioned. 

‘Maybe they could dig up a little wine too,' I said, half in joke, 
half in earnest. 

^ ‘I forgot all about that/ said Gene blusliingly. ‘We’ve got a 
little wine in the cellar. It’s home-made wine . . . elderberry . . . 
can you drink it? I've been saving it for just such an occasion.' 

' The boys had already slipped downstairs. They were becoming 
more expansive with each sally. ‘They’re fine boS^S Gene/ 1 said. 
‘Wliat arc they going to do when they grow up?* 

‘They won't go into the factory, that’s oric thing 1 Imow. I'm 
going to try to send them to college. I think it’s important to have 
a good education. Little Arthur, the youngest one, he wants to 
become a doctor. The big fellow is a wild one} he wants to go 
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witli him. ‘Don’t you know/ I said, ‘that 3 ’ou don’t have to 
starve? This country is lousy with food. Gene, I’d go out and beg 
before I’d cat weeds. Damn it, I never heard of such a tiring.’ 

‘It’s different with you,’ said Gene. ‘You’ve knocked around. 
You’ve been out in the world. I haven’t. I’ve lived like a squirrel 
in a cage. . . . Except for that, time 1 worked on the garbage 
scow/ 

*\X^hat? The garbage scow? What do you mean by that?’ 

‘I mean just that,’ said Gene calmly, ‘Hauling garbage to 
Barren Island. It was when my kids were living with my wafe’s 
parents for a time, I had the chance to do something different, 
for a change. , , . You remember Mr Kiesling, the alderman, don’t 
you? He got me the job. I enjoyed it too — while it lasted. Of 
course the smell was frightful, but you can get used to anything 
after a while. It paid eighty dollars a month, about twice what I 
earned in the pipe factory. It was fun too, sailing out into the bay, 
around the harbour, up and down the rivers. It was the first and 
only chance I ever had to get out into the world. Once we got 
lost at sea, during a storm. We drifted around for days. The 
worst of it was that we ran out of food. Yeah, we were forced to 
cat garbage. It was quite a wonderful experience. I must say I 
enjoyed it. Far better tlian being in a pipe factory. Even if there 
was a terrible stench. . , / 

He paused a moment to savour it anew. His best da}^! Then 
suddenly he asked me if I had ever read Conrad, Joseph Conrad, 
who wrote about the sea. 

I nodded my head. 

,‘Therc’s a writer I admire, Henry. If you could ever wrixe a 
story like him, well. . . / He didn’t know what to add to this. ‘My 
favourite is 77; c Nigger of the Narcissus. I must have read it at 
least ten times. Each time it seems better to me.’ 

‘Yes, I know. I’ve read nearly all'bf Conrad. I agree with you, 
a wonderful writer. . . , How about Dostoievsky, have you ever 
read him?’ 

No, he hadn’t. Never heard the name before. What was h(^ 
a novelist? Sounded like a Polish name to him. 

‘I’ll send you one of his books,’ I said. ‘It’s called The House 
of the Dead. By the way,* I added, ‘I have loads of books. I could 
send you anything you like, as many as you lU;c. Just tell me what 
you’d enjoy,’ 

He said not to bother, he iilxd reading the same books over 
and over. 

‘But wouldn’t you‘care to know something about other WTiters 
too?’ 

He didn’t think he had the energy to get interested in new 
writers. But his son, the big lad, he liked to read. Maybe I could 
send him something,’ 

‘What sort of books does he read?’ 
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I DECIDED THAT I would Start Writing the daily column with- 
out waiting for Alan Cromweirs O.K. To write something nw 
and interesting each day, and keep it within the spatial limits 
allotted, demanded a bit of practice. I thought it well to be a few 
columns ahead; if Cromwell kept his word I would already be in 
the groove. In order to determine which had the most appeal, I 
tried out a variety of styles. I Imew there would be days when I 
would be incapable of writing a word. I wasn’t going to be caught 
napping. 

Meanwhile Mona had taken a temporary job as hostess in one 
of the Village night clubs — ^Remo’s. Mathias, the real estate 
operator, wasn’t quite ready to launch her. Why, I couldn’t dis- 
cover. It might be, of course, that she had first to cool him off a 
bit. Sometimes these admirers of hers became too impetuous, 
wanted to marry her without delay. So she maintained. 

Anyway, the job was rather in line with her temperament and 
previous experience. She danced as little as possible. The 
important tWg was to make the victims drink as much as 
possible. The hostesses always got a percentage of the drink- 
money, if nothing more. 

It wasn’t long before young Corsi, who had a celebrated estab- 
lishment of liis own in the Village — one of the landmarks — fell 
violently in love with her. He would drop in towards closing time 
and escort her to his place. There they dranlc nothing but 
champagne. Towards daybreak he would have his chauffeur 
drive her home in his beautiful limousine. 

Corsi was one of the impetuous ones who was set on marrying 
her. He had dreams of spiriting her away to Capri or Sorrento, 
where tliey would adopt a new mode of life. Evidently he was 
doing Ills utmost to persuade Mona to quit Remo’s. So was I, as 
a matter of fact. I sometimes whiled away an idle hour wondering 
how it vyouldlook to see his reasoning and mine side by side. And 
her replies. 
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graph office near Times Square, I got another ten spot and a new 
hat. An excellent lunch too. The usual conversation, of course. 
All about tlic horses, about working too hard, about looking for 
a rainy day. Eager to have me promise that I would accompany 
him some night when there was a good fight on. When I finally 
let out that I expected to write a column for the Hcarst papers 
he looked at me goggle-eyed. As I say, he had already given me 
the ten spot. Now he began talking in earnest. I was to remember, 
if I needed any more between now and then — then meaning 
when I was in full swing as a columnist — I was to call on him. 
‘hiaybe you’d better take twenty instead of ten/ he said. I handed 
him back die bill and received a twenty. At the corner we had 
to stop at a cigar store where he filled my breast pocket with fat 
cigars. It was then he noticed that the last hat he had bought 
forme looked rather seedy. We stopped at a haberdasher’s, on the 
way back to the telegraph office, where he bought me another 
hat, a Borsalino no less. ‘One has to look right,’ he counselled. 
‘Never let them know you’re poor.’ He looked so happy when ’ 
we parted you would have tliought I was the one who had done 
the favours. ‘Don’t forget!’ was his last shot, and he rattled the 
keys in his trousers pocket. 

I felt pretty good with forty dollars in my pocket. It was a 
Saturday and I thought I might just as well keep up the good 
work. Maybe I’d bump into an old friend and shake down some 
more jack — just like that. Running my hands through my 
pockets, I realized I didn’t have any small change on me. I didn’t 
want to break a bill — a clean forty bucks or nothing. 

I said I had nothing in change^ I was mistaken, for in my vest 
pocket I found uvo ancient-looking pennies, white pennies. Had 
probably kept them for good luck. 

Up on Park Avenue I came upon the showrooms of the. 
Minerva Motor Company. A handsome car, the Minerva, Almost 
as good as the Rolls-Royce. I wondered if by chance my old 
friend Otto Kunst, who had once been a bookkeeper for ^em, 
was still there. Hadn’t seen Otto for years — almost since the 
dissolution of our old club. 

I stepped inside the swanky showroom and there was Otto, as 
sombre and sedate as an undertaker. He was sales manager now. 
Smoking Murads, as of yore. Had a couple of good-lookmg rocks 
on his fingers too. 

He was glad to see me again, but in that restrained way which 
always irritated me. 

‘You’re sitting pretty,* I said. 

‘And what are you doing?’ He flung this at me as if to say— 
‘what is it this time?’ 

I told him I was taking over a column for a newspaper shortly. 

He arched Iiis eyebrows. HmmmI 

I thought I might just as well try him for a ten spot— to make 
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Well, that was one friend I could wipe off my list. I did then 
and there, and with such a will that years later, when we 
encountered one another on Fifth Avenue, I was unable to recall 
who he was. 1 took him for a detective, no less! I can hear him 
now repeating asinincly: 'What^ you don’t remember nzc?’ 'No, I 
don’t/ I said. 'Really, I don’t. Who arcyouF The poor bugger ^ 
had to give his name before I could place him. 

Otto Kunst had been my closest chum in that street of early 
. sorrows. After I left America the only boys I ever thought of 
were the ones 1 had had the least to do with. For example — the 
group that lived in the old farm house up the street. This was the 
only house in the whole wide neighbourhood which had seen 
other days, days when our street had been a country lane named 
after a Dutch settler, Van Voorhecs. Anyway, in this ramshackle, 
tumble-down habitation lived three families. The Vosslers, made 
up exclusively of oafs and curmudgeons, dealt in coal, wood, ice 
and manure; the Laslds comprised a father who was a pharma- 
cist, two brothers who ’were pugilists, and a grown-up daughter 
who was just a cliunk of beef; the Newton family consisted of a 
mother, and a son whom I seldom spoke to but for whom I had 
a singular reverence. Ed Vossler, who was about my own age, 
strong as an ox and slightly demented, had a hare lip and 
stuttered woefully. We never had any prolonged conversations 
but we were friends, if not chums. Ed worked from morning till 
night; it was hard work, too, and because of this he seemed older 
than the rest of us who did nothing but play after school. As a 
boy I never thought of him except as a walking utility; we had 
only to offer him a few cents and he would perform the tasks we 
despised. We teased him a good deal, as boys will. It was when 
I got to Europe, curiously enough, that I found myself thinking 
occasionally about this queer oaf, Ed Vossler, I must say I alwaj’S 
thought of liim with affection. I had learned by this time how 
almost microscopic is that world of mortals of whom one can say: 
'He’s a man you can count on.’ Now and then I sent him a picture 
post-card but of course I never heard from him. For all I knew 
he may have been dead. 

Ed Vossler enjoyed a certain protection from his second 
cousins, the Laskis. Especially from Eddie Laski, who was a little 
older than us and a most unpleasant fellow too. His brother Tom, 
whom Eddie aped in every way, was rather a sweet person and 
already on the way to becoming a figure in the world of fisticuffs, 
Tiiis Tom was about twenty-nvo or three, quiet, well-behaved, 
neat in appearance, and rather handsome. He wore long spjtcurls, 
after the manner of Terry McGovern. One would har^y have 
suspected that he was such a fighter had not Eddie, his brother, 
boasted so much about him. Now and then \ve had the pleasure 
of watching the two of them spar in the backyard where the 
manure pile stood. 
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fairly lift him from the ground with his big toe. And the way he 
]ashcd him with the horse whip! Though we didn’t dare to play 
any tricks on the old man wc often held prolonged conferences 
in the open lot at the comer as to how wc might retaliate. It was 
disgraceful to sec how Ed Vosslcr put his hand over his head 
and crouched when he saw his old man coming. In desperadon 
once wc summoned Ed to confer with us, but the moment he got 
tlic drift of our talk he ran off with his tail between his legs. 

Curious how often these figures out of my boyhood reverted to 
memory. The ones I speak of belonged more to that old neigh- 
bourhood, the 14th Ward, which I was so fond of. In the street 
of early sorrows they were anomalies. As a mere lad — in the eld 
neighbourhood — I had been accustomed to mixing with half- 
wits, incipient gangsters, petty crooks, would-be prize fighters, 
epilepucs, drunks and sluts. Everyone in tliat dear ancient v/orld 
was a ‘character’. But in the new neighbourhood to which I had 
been transferred everyone was normal, matter of fact, non- 
spcctacular. There was only one exception, apart from the 
members of the weird tribe inhabiting the farm house. I can no 
longer remember the name of this chap, but his personality is 
engraved in my memory. He was a newcomer to the neighbour- 
hood, somewhat older than the rest of us, and distinctly 
‘different’- One day, as we were shooting marbles, I dropped an 
expression which made him look up in astonishment. ‘\?^erc do 
you hail from?’ he asked- ‘From Driggs Avenue originally,’ I said. 
At once he was off his knees and literally hugging me, ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me that before?’ he cried. T’m from Wythe Avenue, 
comer of North Seventh.* 

It was like two Masonic brothers exchanging pass words. At 
once a bond was established between us. Whatever game we 
played he was always on my side. If one of the older boys 
threatened to go for me he interposed himself. If he had anytliing 
important to confide he’d employ the jargon of the 14th Ward. 

, One day he introduced me to has sister, who was a trifle 
younger than I. It was almost love at first sight. She wasn’t 
beautiful, even to my youtliful eyes, but she had a way about her 
which I associated with the behaviour of the girls I had admired 
in the old neighbourhood. 

One night a surprise party was given me. Every youngster in 
the neighbourhood was there — except this new-found friend of 
mine and his little sister. I was heart-broken. When I asked why 
they hadn’t been invited I was told that they didn’t belong. That 
settled it for me. At once I sneaked out of the house and went in 
search of them. I quickly explained to their mother that there 
had been a nustake, that it was a pure oversight, and that every^ 
one was waiting for her son and daughter to appear. She patted 
me on the head with a knowing smile and told me what a good 
boy I was. She thanked me so profusely, indeed, that I blushed. 
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of this attitude. To moke me more ‘tolerant she would force 
me to go to mass occasionally with my Catholic friends. 

Now, however, when I described in detail the conditions in 
tlic home of my two friends, she showed little sympathy. She 
repeated that she didn^t think it was good for me to see so much 
of them. \\Viy? I wanted to know. She refused to answer me 
directly. When I suggested that she permit me to bring them fruit 
and candy from our sideboard, which was always overflowing 
with good things, she frowned. Sensing that there was no good 
reason behind her refusals, I decided to pinch the edibles and 
smuggle them over to my friends. Now and then I stole a few 
pennies from, her pocketbook and handed them to Sadie or her 
brother. Always as if my mother had requested me to do so. 

‘Your mother must be a very kind woman/ said Sadie’s mother 
one day. 

I smiled, rather lamely. 

‘You’re sure, Henry, it’s your mother who sends us these 
gifts?’ 

‘Certainly/ I said, smiling ever so brightly now. *We have 
much more than we need, I can bring you other things too, if 
you like,’ 

‘Henry, come here/ said Sadie’s mother. She was seated in an 
old-fashioned rocker. ‘Now listen to me carefully, Henry.’ She ' 
patted my head affcctionatelj^ and held me close to her. ‘You’re 
a very, very good boy and we love you. But you mustn’t steal to 
make others happy. That’s a sin, I know you mean well, but. . . / 

‘It isn’t stealing/ I protested. ‘They would only go to waste.’ 

‘You have a big heart/ she said, *A big heart for such a little 
* boy. Wait a while. Wait till you grow older and earn your own 
living, vThen you can give to your heart’s content.’ 

The next day Sadie’s brother took me aside and begged me 
not to be angry with his mother for refusing my gifts. ‘She likes 
you very much, Henry/ he said. 

‘But you don’t have enough to eat/ said I, 

‘Certainly we do,’ he said. 

‘You don’t! I Imow because I know how much xvc cat/ 

T’ll be getting a job soon,’ he said. ‘We’ll have plenty then/ 
Tn fact/ he added, ‘I may get a job next week,’ 

‘What sort of job?’ 

‘I’m going to work part time for the undertaker/ 

‘That’s terrible,’ said I. 

‘Not really/ he replied. *I won’t have to handle the stiffs/ 

‘You’re sure?’ 

‘Positive. He’s got men for that. I’m going to run errands, that’s 
all.’ 

‘And how much will you get?’ 

‘Three dollars a week/ 

I left him wondering if I couldn’t find a job too. Perhaps I 
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have told him I was a Sioux or an Eskimo. He was curious how- 
ever, to know what I did for a living. In accordance vdth c— 
preconceived plan I informed Cromwell that I v;zs a 
that Dr Kronski and I shared offices together. He 
hands and nodded his head gravely. ' 

For me the difficult thing was to remember, during the cour^A 
of an endless evening, that Kronski’s wife was fny v.’ifc.^^iiCcf 
course, w’as another invention of Kronski’s fertile brain — a 
of diverting suspicion, he thought. Every time I looked at that 
mouse of lus I felt like swatting her. We did our best to plv her 
with drinks; all she would do, however, was to take a little sip 
and push the glass aside. But as the evening wore on and our 
horseplay grew bolder and bolder, she livened up. A way of 
saying that she unkinked a bone or two, no more. When on one 
occasion she broke into a fit of hysterical laughter I thought she 
would be taken seriously ill. She was better at weeping. 

Cromwell, on the other hand, was a hearty laugher. At times 
he didn’t know what he was laughing about, but our own laughter 
was so infectious that he didn’t give a damn what he was laughing 
about. Now and then he asked a question or two about Mona, 
whom it was obvious he regarded as a very strange individual, 
though an adorable one. We, of course, pretended that wc had 
known her from infancy. We praised her writing outrageously, 
inventing a whole arsenal of poems, essay and stories u Inch she, 
we were certain, was too modest to have mentioned the existence 
of. Kronski went so far as to express the opinion that she would 
be the foremost woman writer in America before long. I pre- 
tended not to be so certain of this but agreed that she possessed 
extraordinary talent, extraordinary possibilities. 

Asked if we had seen any of the columns she had turned our, 
wc professed to be completely ignorant, astounded in fact, that 
she was doing such a thing. 

‘We’ll have to put a stop to that,’ said Kr^^nski. ‘She’s too good 
to be wasting her time that way.’ 

I agreed with him. Cromwell looked baffled. He couldn’t sec 
what was so terrible about writing a daily column. Besides, she 
needed money. 

^Moricy?* shouted Kronski. Why, what’s the maffer 

with us? I’m sure Dr Marx and I ^an cake care of her needs.’ He 
seemed amazed to hear that Mona nught be in need of 
little hurt, in fact. 

Poor Cromwell felt that he ha J made a faux-pas. He 
us that it was only an inipres^iv n he had gathered. 
back on the subject, he like us to glance 
and give him our honest opinion of them. He saidhe 
himself. If they were reallv g(H>J he was certain he 
the assignment. He mentioned nothing, of course. 5^- 
out a hundred a week- 
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‘But you don’t need to tell her it’s from me. Tell her you got 
a raise.’ 

‘She wouldn’t believe that/ he said. 

‘Then tell her you found it in the street. Look, FlI dig up an 
old purse. Put it in the purse and say you found it in the gutter 
just outside the church. She’ll have to believe that,* 

Still he v/as reluctant to take the money. 

I was at my wits’ end. If he was not going to accept the money 
all my efforts were in vain. I left him the promise that he would 
think it over. 

It was Sadie who came to my rescue. She was closer to her 
mo^cr and she understood the situation in a more practical way. 
At any rate she thought her mother ought to Itnow what I meant 
to do for them — in order to express her appreciation. 

Before, the week was up we had a talk together, Sadie and L 
She was waiting for me outside tlie school gate one afternoon. 

‘It’s settled, Henry,’ she said, all out of breath, ‘my mother 
agrees to take the money, but only for a little while — until my 
brother gets a full time job. Then we’ll pay you bad:.* 

I protested that I didn’t want to be paid back, but that if her 
mother insisted on such an arrangement I would have to give in. 
I handed over the money which was wrapped in a piece of 
butcher’s paper. 

‘Mother says the Virgin Mary will protect you and bless you 
for your Idndncss,’ said Sadie. 

I didn’t know what to say to this. No one had ever used such 
language with me.^ Beside, the Virgin Mary meant absolutely 
nothing to me. I didn’t believe in that nonsense. 

‘Do you really believe in all that . . . that Virgin Mary stuff?’ I 
asked, 

Sadie looked shocked — or perhaps grieved. She nodded her 
head gravely. 

‘Just what is the Virgin Mary?’ I asked. 

‘You know as well as I do,’ she answered. 

‘No I don’t. Why do they call her Virgin?* 

Sadie thought a moment, then replied most innocently: 

‘Because she’s the mother of God.’ 

‘Well, what 7^ a Virgin anj^way?’ 

‘There’s only one Virgin,’ answered Sadie, ‘and that’s the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.’ 

‘That’s no answer,’ I countered. ‘I asked you — ^what is a 
Virgin?’ 

‘It means a mother who is holy,’ said Sadie, none too sure of 
herself. 

Here I had a brilliant thought. ‘Didn’t God create the world?’ 
I demanded, 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then there’s no mother. God doesn’t need a mother/ 
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^ Mulling over my conversation with Sadie, reflecting on the 
sombre gloom which pervaded their household, I began to think 
that perhaps my* mother was right in distrusting Catholics. We 
didn’t do any praying in our house yet ever^nhing went smoothly. 
Nobody ever mentioned God in our family. Yet God hadn’t 
punished any of us. 1 came to the conclusion tliat Catholics were 
. by nature superstitious, just like savages. Ignorant idol- 
worshippers.’ CautiouS; timid folk who hadn’t the guts to think 
for themselves. I decided I would never again go to mass. What . 
a dungeon their Church was! Suddenly — a random flash — it 
dawned on me that maybe they wouldn’t be so poor, Sadie’s 
family, if they didn’t think about God so much. Everything went 
to the Church, to the priests, that is," who were always begging 
for money. I had never liked tiie sight of a priest. Too oily and 
smirky for me. No, the hell with thcml And to hell with their 
candles, their rosaries, their crucifixes — and their Virgin Marys! 

At last I’m face to face with that man of mystery, Alan Crom- , 
well, handing him another drink, slapping him on the back, 
having a grand time with him, in short. And right in our own little . 
love nest! 

It was Mona who had arranged the meeting — with the con- 
nivance of Doc Kronski. Kronski is drinking too, and shouting 
and gesticulating. And so is his mousey little wife who is posing ^ 
Tor the occasion as my wife. I am no longer Henry Miller. I have 
been given a new monniker for the evening: Dr Harry Marx. 

Only Mona is absent. She is ‘supposed’ to arrive later. 

Things have progressed fantastically since that moment earlier 
.^in the even me when I shook hands with Cromwell, I have to 
dmit to myself, speaking of the devil, that he is indeed a hand- 
some chap. And not only handsome (in a Southern way) but 
fair-spoken and gullible as a child. I wouldn’t say that he was 
stupid, no. Trusting, rather. Not cultured either, but intelligent. 
Not shrewd but capable. A man with a good heart, an outgoing 
man. Bubbling over with good-will. 

It seemed a shame to be Caking him in, to be making sport of 
him. I could see that the idea was Kronski’ s, not Mona’s. Feeling 
guilty because we had neglected lum, Kronski, so long, she had 
probably acquiesced without thought. That’s how it looked to me. 

Anyway, we were all in fine fettle. The confusion was enor-.' . 
mous. Fortunately, Cromwell had arrived lie up like a Zeppelin. 

By nature unsuspecting, the drinks made him more so. He 
seemed not to realize that Kronski was Jewish, though it was 
obvious he was even to a child. Cromwell took him for a Russian. ' 
As for me, \vith that name Marx, he didn’t know what to think. . 
(Kronski had conceived tlie brilliant idea of palming tne off as . ^ 
a Jew.) The disclosure of tliis startling fact — that I was Jewish . ' 
— made no impression whatever on Cromwell. We might as well ^ 
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Wc had another drink on this and then diverted him to other 
subjects. It was easy enough to sidetrack him. He had only one 
thought in mind — when would she arrive? Every now and then 
he begged us to let him dash out and make a telephone call to 
Washington. In one way or another we always managed to frust- 
rate these attempts. We Idiew tliat Mona would not arrive, not 
at least until wc had gotten him out of the way. She had given 
us until one in the morning to get rid of iiim. Our only hope 
tlicrefore was to get him so potted that wc could put liim in a taxi 
and pack him off. 

I had tried several times to find out where he was staying but 
got nowhere. Kronsld thought it of slight importance— any old 
hotel would do. In the midst of the goings-on I asked myself 
why this fool business had been arranged. It made no sense. Later 
I was told that Mona had thought it important to let Cromwell 
see that she was really living alone. There was another side to it, 
of course, and tliat was to find out if Cromwell really hoped to 
be more frank with us than witli her. But we had dropped the 
subject early in the evening, thanics to Kronski. For some queer 
reason of his own, Kronski was obsessed with the notion of filling 
Cromwell with hair-raising stories about the operating ward, I of 
course had to chime in with him. No one in his right senses would 
have given the least credence to these yarns he kept inventing. 
They were so sensational, so utterly fantastic, and so gory and 
gruesome withal, that I wondered that Cromwell, dead drunk 
diough he was, didn’t sec through them. Of course the more 
horrible and unbelievable the tale, the more wc laughed, I^onski 
and I, Our hilarity puzzled Cromwell somewhat, but finally he 
accepted it as ‘professional callousness’. 

To believe Kronski, nine out of ten operations were pure 
' I* experiments. Except for a rare handful, all surgeons 
>vere bom sadists. Not content with diabolical fantasies about the 
mistreatment of human beings, he went into long dissertations on 
the subject of our cruelty to animals. One of these, a harrowing 
story, which he told amidst gales of laughter, concerned a poor 
little rabbit which, after numerous injections, electric shocks, and 
all manner of miraculous resuscitations, was brutally butchered. 
To cap it all, he elaborated on how he, Kronski, had gathered 
the remnants of the poor little creature and made a stew of it, 
oblivious, until after he had swallowed a few portions, that 
arsenic had been injected into the poor rabbit. Over this he 
laughed inordinately, Cromwell, slightly sobered by the bloody 
tale, remarked that it was too bad Kronski hadn’t died, then 
laughed so heartily over this thought that absentmindedly he 
swallowed a full glass of neat cognac. Whereupon he had such 
a fit of couglung that we had to stretch him out on the floor and 
work over liim like a drowned man. 

It was at this point that we found Cromwell becoming an- 
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enthusiastic over this suggestion— it was' all too complicated to 

^'^Aftermuch palaver we decided to rouse Cromwell, drag him 
out by the heels, if necessary, and dispatch him to a hotel We 
had to tussle with him for a good quarter of an hour before we 
succeeded in getting him to a semi-standing position. His knees 
simply refused to straighten out; his hat was over his eyes and his 
shirt-tails were sticking out from under the overcoat which we 
w»ere unable to button. He looked for all the world like Snuffy the 
Cabman. We were laughing so hysterically that it was all we 
could do to descend the steps without rolling over one another. 
Poor Cromwell kept protesting that he didn’t want to go yet, that 
he wanted to wait for Mona. 

‘She’s gone to Washington to meet you,’ said Kronski 
maliciously. ‘We got a telegram while you were asleep.’ 

Cromwell was too stupefied to get the full import of this. Every 
now and then he sagged, threatening to collapse in the streeL 
Our idea was to give him a bit of air, brace him up a bit, and then 
bundle him into a cab. To find a cab we had to walk several 
blocks. Oiif way led towards the river, a roundabout way, but 
we thought the walk would do him good. When we got near the 
docks we all sat down on the railroad tracks and took a breather* 
Cromwell simply stretched out between the tracks, laughing and 
hiccupping, quite as if he were a babe in the cradle. At intervals 
he begged for something to eat. He wanted ham-and-eggs. The 
nearest open restaurant was almost a mile away. I suggested that 
I would run back to the house and get some sandwiches- Crom- 
well said he couldn’t wait that long, wanted his ham-and-eggs 
right away. We yanked him to his feet again, a job whidi 
demanded our combined strength, and started pushing and 
’ dragging him towards the bright lights of Borough Hall A night 
watchman came along and demanded to know what we were 
doing there at that hour of the night. Cromwell collapsed at our 
feet. ‘Whatcha got there?’ demanded the watchman, prodding 
Cromwell with his feet as if he were a corpse. ‘It’s nothing, he’s 
just drunk,’ I said. The watchman bent over him to smell his 
breath. ‘Get him out of here,’ he said, ‘or I’ll fan the whole bunch 
of you.’ ‘Yes sir, yes sir,’ we said, dragging Cromwell by the arm- 
pits, his feet scraping the ground. A few seconds later the watch- 
man came running up with Cromwell’s hat in his hand. We put 
it on him but it fell off again. ‘Here,’ I said, opening my mouth, 
‘put it between my teeth.’ We were panting and -swearing now 
from the exertion of dragging him. The watchman observed us a 
few moments in disgust, then he said: ‘Let go of himl Here, sling 
him over my back . . . you guys are dubs.’ Like this we reached 
tlie end of the street where the elevated line swung overhead. 
‘Now one of you^guys fetch a cab,’ said the night watchman. 
‘Don’t pull him around any more, you’ll wrench his arms out.* 
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necessary/ I said, ‘but be sure he reads my telegram . * . it*s life 
and deadi/ 

When I got back to tlic house Mona was there cleamng up 
the mess. 

‘You must have had quite a party/ she said. 

‘That we did/ I said. 

I saw the brief case lying there. He would need that when 
telephoning Washington. ‘Look/ I said, ‘weM better get a cab 
and deliver this to him right away. Fve been reading over those 
papers. ThcyTe dynamite. Better not be caught with them in our 
possession.’ 

‘You go/ said Mona, T’m exhausted.’ 

There I was, in the street again, and just as Kronski had 
prediaed, following in a cab. When I got to the hotel I found 
that Cromwell liad already gone to his room. I insisted that the 
clerk take 'me to his room. Cromwell was lying fully clothed on 
the bedspread, flat on his back, his hat beside him. I put the brief 
case on his chest and tip-toed out. Then I made the clerk accom- 
pany me to the manager’s office, explained the situation to that 
individual, and made the clerk testify that he had seen me deposit 
the brief-case on Cromwell’s chest.’ 

‘And may I have your name?’ asked the manager, somewhat 
pertuibed by these unusual tactics, 

‘Certainly,’ I said, ‘Dr Karl Marx of the Polyrechnique Insti- 
tute. You can call me in the morning if there is any irregularity. 
Mr Cromwell is a friend of mine, an F.B.I. agent. He had a little 
too much to drink. You’ll look after him, I hope.’ 

‘I certainly will,’ said the night manager, looking rather 
alarmed. ‘Can we reach you at your office any time, Dr Marx?’ 

‘I’ll be there all day, certainly/ I said. ‘If I should be out, ask. 
for my secretary — Miss Rabinovitch — sbc’ll know where to 
reach me, I’ve got to get some sleep now ; . . must be in the 
operating room at nine. Thank you so much. Good-night!’ 

The bell-hop escorted me to the revolving door. He was visibly 
impressed by the rigmarole. ‘Cab, sir?’ he said. ‘Yes,’ I said, and 
gave him the change which I had gathered from the floor. ‘Thank 
you very very much. Doctor/ he said, bowing and scraping, as he 
showed me to the cab, 

I told the cabby to drive to Times Square. There I got out and 
headed for the subway. Just as I was reaching the change booth 
I realized I hadn’t a damned cent left over. The cab driver had 
gotten my last quarter. I climbed up the steps and stood at the 
curb, wondering where and how 1 could raise the necessary 
nickel. As I was standing there a night messenger came along. I 
looked twice to see if I knew him. Then I bethought me of the 
telegraph office at Grand Central. I was sure to know someone 
there. I walked back to Grand Central, swung down the ramp 
and sure enough, there at the desk, large as life, was my old friend 
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praised her work, but the big boss, whoever that was, had 
concluded it was not for the Hearst papers. 

‘What about Hearst himself?’ I ventured to ask. ‘Did he 
say No to it?’ 

Cromwell explained that Hearst usually abided by the 
decisions of his underlings. It was all very complicated, he 
assured me. However, he thought that something else might 
turn up, something even more promising. He would know after 
he got back to Washington. ^ - 

I of course was able to interpret this as a mere politeness, 
knowing full well now that Cromwell would not be in Washing- 
ton for at least two months, that in seven or eight days, as a 
matter of fact, he would be in Bucharest, conversing in the 
language of that country with great fluency. 

‘I may be seeing Hearst when I go to California next month,^ 
he said, never batting an eyelash. ‘I’ve got to go there on a 
business trip.’ 

‘Oh, by the way,’ he added, as if it had just occurred to him 
at that moment, ‘isn’t your friend Doctor Kronski a rather 
strange person ... I mean, for a surgeon?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know ... I would have taken him for a pawn- 
broker, or something like that. Perhaps he was only putting on 
to amuse me.’ 

‘You mean his talk? He’s always that way when he drinks. 
No, he’s really a remarkable individual — and an excellent 
surgeon.’ 

‘I must look him up when I get back here again,’ said Crom- 
well. ‘My little boy has a club foot. Perhaps Dr Kronski would 
know what to do for him?’ 

‘I’m sure he would,’ I said, forgetting that I was supposed to 
be a surgeon too. 

As if divining my oversight, and just to be a bit playful, Crom- 
well added: ‘Perhaps you could tell me something about such 
matters yourself. Dr Marx. Or isn’t that your field?’ 

‘No, it isn’t really,’ I said, ‘though I can tell you this much, 
however. We have cured some cases. It all depends. To explain 
why would be rather complicated. . . .’ 

Here he smiled broadly. ‘I understand,’ he said. ‘But it’s good 
to know that you think there is some hope.’ 

‘Indeed there is,’ I said warmly. ‘Now in Bucharest at the 
present time there’s a celebrated surgeon who is reputed to have 
cured ninety per cent of his cases. He has some special treatment 
of his own which we over here are not yet familiar with. I 
believe it’s an electrical treatment.’ 

‘In Bucharest, you say? That’s far away/ 

‘Yes, it is,’ I agreed. 




In his humble opinion they, revealed much more than the mere 
ability to wield the scalpel. r. . ^ , 

Interpreting this remark in her own fashion, Mona at once 
demanded if he could read palms. 

‘Not really/ said Cromwell, looking as if abashed. ‘Enough, 
perhaps, to tell a criminal from a butcher, a violinist from a 
pharmacist. Most any one can do that much, even without a 
knowledge of palmistry/ 

At this point I had an impulse to leave. 

‘Do stay!’ begged Cromwell. 

TSfo, really, I must be off,’ said I, grasping his hand. 

‘We’ll meet again soon, I hope,’ said Cromwell. ‘Do bring your 
wife next time. A charming little creature. I took quite a fancy 
to her/ 

‘That she is,’ said I, reddening to the cars. ‘Well, goodbye! 
A fid bon voyageP 

To this Cromwell raised his glass over the brim of which I 
detected a slightly mocking glance of the eyes. At the door I 
encountered Papa Moskowitz. 

‘Who is that man at your table?’ he asked in a low voice, 

‘Frankly, I don’t know,’ I answered. ‘Better ask Mona.’ 

‘He’s not a friend of yours then?’ 

‘That’s hard to answer too,’ I replied. ‘Well, goodbye!’ and I 
shook myself loose. 


That night I had a very disturbing dream. It started off, as 
dreams often do, as a pursuit. I was chasings small thin man 
% down a dark street, towards the river. Behind me was a man 
- ' chasing me. It was important for me to catch up with the man 
I was pursuing before the other man got me. The thin little man 
was none other than Spivak. I had been trailing him all night 
from place to place, and finally I had him on the run. Who the 
man behind me was I had no idea. Whoever he was he had 
good wind and was fleet of foot. He gave me the uneasy feeling 
that he could catch up with me whenever he had a mind to. 
As for Spivak, though I wanted nothing better than to see him 
drown himself, it was most urgent that I collar him first; he had 
on him some papers which were of \ntal importance to me. 

Just as we were nearing the jetty which projected into the river 
I caught up with him, collared him firmly, and swung him 
around. To my utter amazement it wasn’t Spivak at all — it was 
cra2:y Sheldon. He didn’t seem to recognize me, perhaps because 
of the darkness. He slid to his knees and begged me not to cut 
his throat. not a PolakP I said, and yanlced him to his feet. 
At that moment my pursuer caught up with us. It was* Alan 
Cromwell. He put a gxm in my hand and commanded me to 
shoot Sheldon. ‘Here, I’ll show you how,’ he said, and giving 
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little more explicit when suddenly he swung round in Ms swivel 
chair and thrust a photograph under my nose, 

‘You recognize her, of course?’ Again he put Ms finger to M- 
lips. 

'The next time you see her she’ll be in Tokio, probably in the 
inner court/ Here he reached down into the lower drawer of hi^ 
desk and brought forth a candy box labelled Hopjes, the kind 
that Mona and I had been peddling. He opened it gingerly and 
showed me the contents; a Valentine greeting, a strand of whnt 
looked like Mona’s hair, a miniatinre dagger with an ivory handle 
and a wedding ring, I examined them intently, without touching 
them. Charlie closed the box and put it back in the drawer. Tlien 
he gave me a wink, flipped his vest flap and said ^OhtoP I 
repeated it after him: 'OhioP 

Suddenly be whirled around again and thrust the photograph 
under my nose. It was a different face this time. Not Mona, 
but someone who resembled her, someone of indeterminate sex, 
with long hair which fell over the shoulders, like an Indian’s. A 
striking and mysterious face, reminiscent of that fallen angel, 
Rimbaud. I had an uneasy feeling. As I gazed, Charlie turned 
it over^ on the other side was a photograph of Mona dressed like 
a Japanese woman, her hair done up in Japanese fashion, her 
eyes slanted upwards, the lids heavy, giving the eyes the 
appearance of two dark slits. He turned the photos back and 
forth several times. In awesome silence. I was unable to figure 
out what significance to give to this performance. 

At this point an attendant came in to announce the arrival of 
Obsipresiekswixi. He pronounced the name as if it were Obsequy, 
A tall, gaunt man entered swiftly, went straight up to Charlie, 
whom he addressed as ‘Mr Presidenf , and began a voluble speech 
in Polish. He hadn’t noticed me at all. It was Iucl:y he hadn’t 
because I might have made a grave slip and called him by hi> 
right name. I was just reflecting how smoothly things were going 
when my old friend Stasu, for it was none other than he, stopped 
talking as abruptly as he had b^un. 

‘Who is r/;£5?’ he demanded in his cun, insolent way, monoo- 


mg to me. 

Take a good look,’ said Charlie, Ke gave a winl:, tx me 
then at Stasu. ^ 

*Oh, i/s yoziJ said Stasu, extending 
*How does hs fe into the picture?’ he said, a-f crest— ^ - 

President. ^ 

‘That’s for you to determine/ saia Charce — 

mumbled Stasu. ‘He’s 

He’s a failure through and threregn- , ^ ’’ — 

, We know afl thaV said Charhe, ■ 

nist the same.’ Ke pressed a ' 

appeared, ‘See that these men gr: m -e 



- with a big package of coke/ He nudged me again, more viciously 
this time. "Remember that last meeting wc staged— at Grimmy's? 
You know, the time they fell asleep on us? Fve done that rope- 
and-ladder trick many .times since.' Here he grasped my hand 
and gave me the sign once more. -Now listen, Hen, get it straight. 
, . . When we get off the train you walk leisurely down Pennsyl* 
vania Avenucj, as if you were t^ng a stroll. You’ll meet up with 
three dogs. The first two, they’ll be. fake dogs. The third one will 
run up to you to be patted. That’s the clue, Pat him on the head 
with one hand.and with the other slip your fingers under his 
tongue. You’ll find a pellet about. the size of an oatrTake the 
dog by the collar and let him lead you. Should anyone stop you, 
just say Ohio! You know what that means. They’ve got spies 
posted -everywhere, even in the White House. . . . Now get this. 
Hen’ — and he began talking like a sewing machine, faster, faster, 
faster — ^"when you meet the President give him the old handclasp. 
There’s'a little surprise in store for you, but I’ll skip that. Just 
bear this in mind. Hen, that he’s the President. Don’t ever forget 
that! He’ll teU you this and that ... he doesn’t know his ass from 

a hole in the ground but never mind, just listen. Don’t let on 

that. you know a thing. Obsipresieckswizi will make his appear- 
ance at the critical moment. You know him — he’s been with us 

for years ’I \yanted to ask him to repeat the name for me but 

he couldn’t be stopped, not for a moment, ‘We’ll be pulling in .in 
three minutes,’ he murmured, ‘and I haven’t told you half yet; 
This is the inost important. Hen, now get this,’ and he gave me 
another painful poke in the ribs. But there his voice had dropped 
to such a pitch that I could only catch fragments of his speech. 
I. was writhing in agony. How would I ever carry on if the most 
X important details were lost? I would remember the three dogs, 

' of course. The message was in code, but I would be able to 
decipher that on the boat. I was also tQ.bru^h up on my Japanese 
during the boat trip, my accent was a little off, especially for the 
Court. ‘You’ve got it now?’ he was saying, waving his lapel again 
and clasping iny hand. ‘Wait, wait a minute,’ I begged. ‘That 
last part, . , But he had already descended the steps and was 
lost in the crowd. 

As I walked along Pennsylvania Avenue, trying to give the 
appearance of a stroller, 1 realized with a sinking heart that I was 
really completely befuddled. Fora moment I wondered itTwere 
dreaming. But no, it was Pennsylvania Avenue all right, no mis- 
taldng.it. And then suddenly there was a big dog standing at 
the curb. I knew he was an imitation one because he was fastened 
to a hitching block. That reassured me even more that I was in 
possession of my waking mind. I kept my eyes open to spot the 
second dog. I didn’t even turn around, though I was certain 
someone vvas on my heels, so anxious was I not to miss that 
second dog. Cromwell, or was it George Marshall — the two had 
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lovable creature, his aunt, Alvrays spoke— in Polish, thn is— 
if she v/erc singing. Stasu hadn’t changed a fait. As sullen, dcfiam, 
morose and disdainful as ever. I recalled the fear and dread with 
which he inspired me as a boy — ^when he lost his temper. He was 
a veritable demon then. Would grab a knife or a hatchet and 
make for me like lightning. The only time he ever seemed sweet 
and gracious was when his aunt sent him to buy sauerliaut. Wc 
used to filch a bit on the way home. It was good, that raw sauer- 
kraut. The Poles were extraordinarily fond of it. That and fried 
bananas. Bananas that were soft and over-sweet. 

We were landing now. Must be Yokohama. I couldn’t make 
out a blessed thing, the whole airport was enveloped in darlmcss. 

Suddenly I realized that I was alone in the plane. I felt around 
in the darkness but no Stasu. I called to him softly, but no 
answer. A mild panic seized me. I began to perspire profusely. 

Getting off the plane two Japs came miming forward to meet 
me. ^Ohio! OhioP they exclaimed. ^OhioP I repeated. Wc 
tumbled into rickshaws and began moving towards the city 
proper. There was no electricity, evidently — nothing but paper 
lanterns, as if for a festival. The houses were all made of bamboo, 
neat and trim, the side-walks were paved %vith wooden blocks. 
Now and then we crossed a tiny wooden bridge, such as one sees 
in old prints. 

It was just beginning to dawn as we entered the precincts of 
the Mikado’s palace. 

I should have been trembling now but instead I was serene, 
perfectly composed, prepared for any eventuality. ‘The Mikado 
will turn out to be another old friend,’ I said to myself, pleased 
with my sagacity. 

We dismounted before a huge portal painted in fiery colours, 
changed into wooden clogs and kimonos, prostrated ourselves a 
few times, and then waited for the portal to string open. 

Noiselessly, almost imperceptibly, the big portal finally svung 
open. Wc were in the midst of a small circular court, the Bagging 
of which was inlaid with mother of pearl and precious gems. 
An enormous statue of the Buddha stood in the centre of the 
court. The expression on the Buddha’s face was grave and 
seraphic at once. There emanated from him a feeling of tran- 
quillity such as I had never knotTO before. I felt drawn into the 
circle of the blessedness. The whole universe seemed to have 
come to an ecstatic hush. 

A woman was coming for\vard from one of the hidden ^ten- 
ways. She was clothed in ceremonial garb and carrjdng a snered 
vessel. As she approached the Buddha evco^^bing became 
formed. She advanced now with the gait of a dancer, to 
' sound of weird cacophonous music, sharp staccato soundyii^ic 
by wood, stone and iron.^ From every doorway 
came forth with terrifying banners, their faces conf ~ 
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come right in/ said Charlie, grasping my hand and tickling tlie 
palm with his forefinger. ‘We’ve been expecting you/ 

If he was indeed the President he hadn’t changed an iota since 
the old days. 

Charlie was known as the silent member of our club. Because 
his silence lent liim an air of wisdom we had mockingly elected 
him president of the club. Charlie was one of the boys from the 
flats across the way. We adored Charlie but could never get very 
close to him — because of his inscrutable silence. One day he 
disappeared. Months passed but no word from him. The months 
rolled into years. Not one of us had ever received a communica- 
tion from Wm. He seemed to have dropped o/F the face of the 
earth. 

And now he was ushering me into his sanctum. The President 
of these United States! 

‘Sit down/ said Charlie, ‘Make yourself comfortable.’ He 
proffered a box of cigars. 

I could only stare and stare. He looked exactly as be always 
had, except, to be sure, for the cutaway and striped trousers. His 
thick auburn hair was parted in the middle, as always. His finger- 
nails were beautifully manicured, as always. The same old 
Charlie. At the bottom of his vest, as always, he was wearing tlie 
old button of the Xerxes Society. Fratres Setnper. 

‘You realize, Hen/ he began, in tliat soft, modulated voice of 
his, ‘why I have had to keep my identity secret.’ He bent forward 
and lowered his voice. ‘She’s still on my trail, you know.’ {Shcy 
I knew, referred to his wife whom he couldn’t divorce because 
he was a Catholic.) ‘It’s she who’s behind all this. You know. . . / 
He gave me one of those big slippery horse-winks such as George 

• Marshall had employed. 

Here he began to twiddle with his fingers, as if rolling a little 
ball. At first I didn’t catch on, but after he had repeated the 

* gesture a number of times I realized what he was hinting at. 

‘Oh, the pel ’ 

Here he raised a finger, placed it to his lips, and almost 
inaudibly, went Shhhhhhhhh. 

I emacted the pellet from my vest pocket and unrolled it. 
Charlie kept nodding his head gravely, but making not a sound. 
I handed him the message to read; he handed it back to me and 
I read it attentively. Then I passed it back to him and he quickly 
burned it. The message was in Japanese. Translated, it meant: 
‘We are now inexorably united in brotherhood. The end is the 
same as the beginning. Observe strict etiquette.’ 

There.was a telephone call which Charlie answered in^ low, 
grave voice. At the end he said: ‘Show him in in a few minutes.’ 

‘Obsipresieckswizi will be here shortly. He will go with you as 
far as Yokohama.’ 

. I was just about to ask if he wouldn’t be kind enough to be a 
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My mind, unable to follow these bewildering changes, seemed 
to go blank. Or perhaps a real blackout had occurred. At any 
rate, the next thing I knew the Minotaur had disappeared, the 
altar with it. On the beautiful mauve flagging, mauve and pale 
rose really, on which the precious inlaid gems sparkled like ficr^* 
stars, a nude woman of voluptuous proportions and with a 
mouth like a fresh wound was dancing the belly dance. .Her 
navel, enlarged to the size of a silver dollar, was painted a vivid 
carmine^ she wore a tiara and her wrists and ankles were studded 
with bracelets. I would have recognized her anyw’bcrc, nude or 
swaddled in cotton wool. Her long golden hair, her wild eyes of 
the n^TOphomaniac, her super-sensual mouth told me unmiistak- 
ably that she was none other than Helen Reilly. If she had not 
been so fiercely possessive she w^ould now be sitting in the White- 
House with Charlie who had deserted her. She v;ould have been 
The First Lady in the Land. 

I had hardly time to reflect, however. She was being bundled 
into a plane with me, stark naked and reeking of sweat and per- 
fume. We were off again — back to Washington, no doubt. I 
offered her my kimono but she waved it aside. She felt comfort- 
able just as she was, thank you. There she sat opposite me, her 
knees drawn up almost to her chin, her legs brazenly parted, 
pufllng a cigarette. I wondered what the President — Charlie, that 
is — would say when he laid e^^es on her. He had always referred 
to her as a lascivious, no-good bitch. Well, anyway, I had made 
good. I was bringing her back, that was the all important. No 
doubt he, Charlie, intended to obtain one of those divorces which 
only the Pope himself could grant, 

^ Throughout the flight she continued to smoke dgarette after 
cigarette, maintaining her brazen posture, leering at me, making 
goo-goo eyes, heaving her big boobies, even playing with herself 
now and then. It was almost too much for me: I had to close 
my eyes. 

When I opened them we were ascending the steps of the White 
House, hemmed in by a cordon of guards who screjoed the 
naked figure of the President’s wife. I followed behind her, 
watching in utter fascination the way she joggled her low-slung 
buttocks. Had I not known who she was I might well have taken 
her for .one of Minsky’s belly dancers . . . for Cleo herself. 

As the door of the White House opened I got the surprise of 
my life. It was no longer the room I had been received 
President of our grand republic. It was the interior of George 
Marshall’s home. A table of staggering proportions too/, up 
almost the entire length of the room. At each end stood a ^ f 
candelabra. Eleven men were seated round it, each one jo t i ^ 
a class in his hand: they reminded me of 
Madame Tussaud’s. Needless to say, they were — - 
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members of the original ‘Deep-thinkers’, as ,we once called 
ourselves. The vacant chair was obviously for me. 

At one end of the table sat our old President, Charlie Reilly; 
at the other end sat our real President, George Marshall, At a 
given signal they all rose solemnly, glasses upraised, and broke 
into a deafening cheer, ‘Bravo, Hen! Bravo!’ they shouted. And 
with this they swooped down on us, gathered Helen by the arms 
and legs, and tossed her on to the Communion table. Charlie 
grasped my han d and repeated warmly, ‘Well done, Henl.Well 
donel’ .1 now shook hands with each one in turn, and with each 
gave the old sign — tickling the palm with the forefinger. They 
were all exceedingly well preserved — I say ‘preserved’ because, 
despite the warmth and the cordiality of their greeting there 
was some thin g artificial, something wax-like about them. It was 
good, nevertheless, to see them all. Like old times, I thought to 
myself. Becker, with his worn fiddle-case; George Gifford, 
pinched and shrunk, as always, and talking through his nose; 
Steve Hill, big and blustering, tiering to mafc himself look even 
more important than ever; Woodruff, MacGregor, A1 Burger, 
Grimmy, Otto Kunst, and Frank Carroll. I was so immensely 
pleased to see Frank Carroll. He had lavender-coloured eyes 
with enormous lashes, like a girl’s. He spoke softly and gently, 
more with his eyes than his mouth. A cross between a priest and 
a ^golo. 

It was George Marshall who brought us back to reality. He 
was rapping the table with his gavel. ‘Meeting called to order!’ 
He rapped again vigorously and we all filed to our respective 
places at the table. The circle was complete, the end like the 
beginning. United in brotherhood, inexorably. How clear it all 
was! Everyone was wearing his button on which was inscribed 
i in letters of gold Fraires Semper, It was all just as it had always 
ibeen even to George Marsha’s mother who was trotting back 
and forth from the kitchen, her arms laden with tempting viands. 
Unconsciously I stared intently at her broad backside.. Had he 
not said once, George Marshall, that the sun rose and set in her 
ass? 

. There was only one disturbing note about this gathering, and 
that was the 'presence (in the nude) of Charlie Reilly’s wife. 
There she stood in the middle of the long table, as brazen and 
impudent as ever, a cigarette between her lips, waiting for her 
cue. However, and this was even more strange, more disturbing 
to me, no one seemed to give her a tumble. I looked in Charlie’s 
direction to see how he was taking it; he seemed unperturbed, 
unruffled, comporting himself in much the same way as" he had 
when impersonating the President of these United States. 

George Marshall’s voice now made itself heard. ‘Before we go 
on with the reading of the minutes,’ said he, ‘I want to present 
to you fellows a new member of the club. She’s our first and 
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stamping his foot and emitting n stream of blood from jnin.Ov! 
lips. He slowed down a little, put his hand to his baok ivoumms 
pocket and brought out the miniature knife with the pe.^rl handle, 
Now he %vhirled faster and faster, and as he shrieked 
HutzuUcs! Gozlonc))}! Merder! Fonic-Gancf!* he stahbc<l hiniM'U' 
over and over, in the arms, in the legs, in the sKMuach, cyc?j, uw.r, 
cars, mouth, until he was notlung but a mass of wounds. 
dcnly he stopped, grabbed the two women by the throat :nul 
knocked their heads toacthcr — again and ag.ain, as if tliey wru* 
two coconuts. Then he unbuttoned his shirt, raised the police 
whistle to his lips, and gave a blast which made the wall?j shiver. 
With this the ten members of the Xerxes Society rushed to the 
door; as they stepped across the threshold vSlicldoii, who had 
drawn his automatic, shot them down one by one, yellirtg Vi 
77:iese mcshuic of sei. . • . Hutzidics^ Gozlonnuy Merder Crnuihcnf 

Only George Marshall and I were alive and brcaihinf% \Vc were 
too paralysed to move. We stood witli backs to the wall, waiting 
our turn. Walking over the bodies of the dead as if they v;cre 
so much fallen timber, Sheldon slowly approached us with 
levelled gun, unbuttoning his fly with the left hand, kSliitty 
dogs!’ he said in Polish, ‘this is your last chance to pray. Pray 
while I piss on you, and may my bloody piss scald your rotten 
hearts! Call on your Pope now, and your Virgin Mary! Cksll on 
that faker, Jesus Christ! The assassins will he gcschiesscn. f lov/ 
you stink, shitty Goyim! Fart your last fartl* And he pmirerl over 
us his steaming red piss which ate into our skins like acid, Hardly 
had he finished when he fired point blank at George Mar'-half; 
the body fell to the floor like a sack of manure. 

1 put up my hand to yell Stop! but Sheldon v/rr; alrcarly firing. 
As 1 sank to the ground I began to whinny like a hore. I 
him raise bis foot and then I got it in the face. I roiled ovnr or* 
my side. I knew it v;as tlic end. 



' one who feels like jerking off can excuse himself and go to the 
can/ 

^ All but George Marshall and myself rose in a body and 
exeunted. 

‘You sec what we’re up against/ said George Marshall in a tone 
of utter despair. ‘No matter what we cook up for them it’s hope- 
less. I’m going to make a move to dissolve the club. I want it 
read into the minutes in the regular way.’ 

‘Jesus/ 1 begged, ‘don’t do that! After all, they’re only human.’ 

‘That’s where you’re wrong/ said George Marshall. ‘They’re 
all picked men, they should ^ow better. I^st time we didn’t 
even have a quorum.’ 

‘What do you mean, they should know better* 

-‘Etiquette demands that you show no emotion. Nine of them 
are jerking off out there. The tenth one fainted. What are we 
coming to?’ 

‘Aren’t you just a bit severe?’ 

‘Have to be. Hen. We can’t coddle them forever/ 

‘Jiist the same, I think. . . 

‘Listen, Hen,’ and he began to speak more rapidly, lowering 
' his voice more and more. ‘Nobody knows except Charlie and 
me, what you went to Tokio for. You did a good job. They know 
all about it up above. This is just a little racket I thought up 
to throw dust in their eyes. After the meeting breaks up you, 
Charlie and me we’re gonna take Helen and go on a little bust. 
I didn’t want them to lose control or they might' have pawed 
her to death. She’s fixing herself up in there. . . / He gave 
me a slippery wink. . . . ‘Douching herself, ... A little alum, some 
Spanish fly. You know. , . , My mother’s giving her a massage 
, now. Look!’ He bent down to get something hidden under the 
• ^ table. ‘See this?’ It was an enormous rubber penis filled with 
'"i water. He gave a little squirt. ‘Get the idea? That’s for Charlie. 
Don’t say a word about it, it’s a surprise. Being President’s no 
fun. He hasn’t had his end in for over a year now. There’s 
enough water in this’ — he shook the rubber penis lewdly — 
‘enough to make her piss from ears, eyes and nose.’ 

‘This is gonna be fun. Hen. All on the q.t., of course. My 
mother’s in on it, but she won’t squawk. I told you once, 
remember, that the sun rises and sets in her ass/ 

Then he added something which completely dumbfounded 
me, so unlike George Marshall it was. ‘Get this, Hen/ he said, 
‘it’s right up your street: The man of India loves to see the waist 
bend tinder the weight of the breasts and the haunches; he likes 
long tapering forms and the single wave of the muscles as a 
movement surges through the whole body. Heroism and 
obscenity appear no more important in the life of the universe 
than the fighting or mating of a pair of insects in the woods. 
Everything is on the same plane.’ 
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man) through the application of Christ’s teacliings. Having al- 
ways looked upon me as an atheist, he was now delighted to be 
able to overwhelm me with proofs of the practical aspect of 
Christian ethics. Bored absolutely stiff, I listened for a while in- 
cold silence, sorely tempted at moments to laugh in his face. 
Nearing our station I interrupted the monologue to ask if he 
would lend me five dollars. The request must have struck him 
as outrageously irrelevant for he flew into a tantrum. This time I 
could no longer control myself — I laughed in his face.^ For a 
moment I thought he would slap me in the face; he was livid with 
rage, his lips trembling, his fingers twitching uncontrollably. 
What was the matter with me, he demanded to know. Had I 
supposed that because he had at last succeeded in earmng a good 
living I was at liberty to regard him as a charitable institution? 
True, the Bible did say: ‘Ask and it shall be given, knock arid it 
shall be opened unto you,’ but one was not to infer from these 
v/ords that one was to give up work and become a panhandler. 
‘God looks after me,’ he said, ‘because I look after myself. I put 
in fifteen and sixteen hours a day. I don’t pray to God to put 
money in my pockets, I beg him to bless my workP At this point he 
softened somewhat. ‘You don’t seem to understand,’ he said. 
‘Let me try to explain it to you. It’s really very simple. . . .’ 

I told him I didn’t give a hoot for his explanations, that all I 
cared to know was — ^would he lend me the five dollars or not? 

‘Of course I won’t, Henry, if you put it that way. You have 
to learn first to put yourself in God’s good graces.’ 

‘Fuck that!’ I said, 

‘Henry, you’re steeped in sin and ignorance!’ In an effort to 
placate me he grasped my arm. I brushed it away. We walked 
dovm the street in silence. After a time, speaking as softly as he 
could, he said: ‘I know it’s hard to repent. I’ve been a sinner 
myself. But I wrestled with might and main. And finally, Henry, 
God showed me the way. God taught me how to pray. And I 
prayed, Henry, night and day. I prayed even when talMng to a 
client. And God has answered my prayers. Yes, out of the boun- 
teous goodness of His heart He forgave, He brought me back to 
the fold. Look, Henry . . . last year I earned a scant $1500.00. 
This year — and the year is not over — I’ve earned well over ten 
thousand dollars. That’s the proof, Henry. Even an atheist can’t 
contest such logic!’ 

of myself I was amused. I’ll listen, thought I to my- 
self. ru let him try to convert me. Maybe then I can make it ten 
bucks instead of five. 

‘'You’re not starved, are you, Henry?’ he suddenly inquired. 

Because if you are we’ll stop off somewhere and have a bite to 
eat. Perhaps this is God’s way of bringing us together.’ 

I told Wm that I wasn’t at the point of dropping in the street. 

X he way I said it, however, implied that it was a possibility. 
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‘Your wife and her friend. A couple of bulldykers.* 

‘Where’s Helen?’ 

‘Gone back to Tokio. We’re using these as substitutes.’ He 
gave me a terrific nudge and a slippery wink. 

‘Cromwell will be here in a minute/ he said. ‘It’s him you’ve 
got to thank for this.’ 

Mona and her lover were too busy playing euchre to even 
glance at us. They seemed hilarious. The strange creature with 
the long hair was double-jointed; she had a fine moustache, firm 
breasts, and wore velvet trousers with gold braid down the sides. 
Exotic to the finger-tips. Every now and then they jabbed each 
other with the needle. 

‘A fine pair/ I remarked. ‘They belong in the Haymarket.’ 

‘Leave it to Cromwell,’ said George Marshall, ‘he’s got it all 
arranged.’ 

He had no more than uttered the name when there was a rap 
at the door. 

‘That’s him,’ said George Marshall. ‘Always on the dot.’ 

The door opened quietly, as if responding to a hidden spring. 
A man entered with a huge gory bandage wrapped around liis 
skull. It was not Cromwell at all, it was crazy Sheldon. I gave 
a shriek and fainted away. 

When I came to, Sheldon was seated at the table dealing out 
the cards. He had removed the bandage. From the tiny black 
hole in the back of his skull the blood trickled steadily, running 
over his white collar and down his back. 

Again I felt that I would faint. But George Marshall, sensing 
my discomfiture, quickly produced a little glass stopper from his 
vest pocket inserted it in the bullet wound, and the blood stopped 
running. Sheldon now began to whistle gaily. It was a Polish 
lullaby. Now and then he broke the melody by spitting on the 
floor, whereupon he would hum a few bars, so softly, so tenderly, 
as though he were a mother with an infant at the breast. After 
he had hummed and whistled, after he had spat in every direc- 
tion, he took to chanting in Hebrew, moving his head back and 
forth, wailing doing the tremolo in a high falsetto, sobbing, 
moaning, praying. He sang in a powerful bass voice with a 
volume that was staggering. This went on for quite a time. He 
was like a man possessed. Suddenly he moved into another 
register, which gave his voice a peculiar metallic timbre, as 
though his lungs were made of sheet metal. He was singing in 
Yiddish now, a drunken tune filled with bloody oaths and filthy 
imprecations. ^Die Hiitzulies^ farbrent soln sei wern. . , . Die 
Merder^ geharget soln sei zoern. . . . Die Gozlonejii^ unzinden soln 
sei sich, . . His voice rose to a piercing screech. ^Fonie-ganef^ a 
miese meshine of seiF With this, still screaming, the foam drib- 
bling from his mouth, he rose to his feet and began whirling like 
a dervish. ^Cossakenl CossakenP he repeated over and over, 
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Him to give you work for your hands. Ask to serve Him, 
remember that. Serve the Lord, it is said, and keep His com- 
mandments. That is what I am constantly doing — now that I 
have found the light. And God rewards me abundantly, as I 
explained to you before, . . / 

But look, Luther, if God is really taking care of you so hand- 
somely, as you say, couldn’t you share just a little of your blessed 
reward with me? After all, five dollars isn’t a fortune.’ 

‘I could do that, Henry, most certainly — if I thought it were 
the right thing to do But you’re in God’s hands now: He will 
look after you.’ 

Tn what way would it interfere with God’s plans if you were to 
lend me that five bucks?’ I insisted. I was gettmg fed up. 

‘The ways of the Lord are beyond our knowing,’ said Luther 
soleti^y. ‘Perhaps He will have a job for you to go to in the 
morning.’ 

‘But I don’t want a job, damn it! I have my own work to do. 
What I need is five bucks, that’s all.’ 

‘That will probably be provided, too,’ said Luther. ‘Only 
you must have faith. Without faith, even the little you have will 
be taken from you.’ 

‘But I haven’t anything,’ I protested. ‘Not a God-damned 
thing, don’t you understand? God can’t take anything away from 
me because I have nothing. Figure that out!’ 

‘He can take away your health, he can take your wife from 
you, he can take from you the power to move your hmbs, do 
you realize that?’ 

‘He’d be one big louse to do that!’ 

‘God afflicted Job sorely, surely you haven’t forgotten that? 
He also raised Lazarus from the dead. God giveth and God 
taketh away.’ 

‘Sounds like a swindle game.’ 

‘Because you are still beclouded wth ignorance and folly,’ said 
Luther, ‘For each one of us God has a special lesson to teach. 
You will have to learn humility.’ 

‘If I only got a bit of a break,’ I said, ‘I might be ready to learn 
my lesson. How can a man learn humility when his back is 
already broken?’ 

Luther disregarded this last completely. In restoring the New 
Testament to ffls breast pocket he came upon some forms from 
tiie insurance company which he flourished in my face. 

What?^ I fairly shrieked, ‘you don’t mean to say you want to 
sell me a polic^^?’ 

‘Not now, to be sure,’ said Luther, grasping my arm again to 
quell my agitation, ‘not now, Henry, but perhaps in a month or 
so. God works His wonders in mysterious ways. Who knows but 
that a month from now you may be sitting on top of the world? 
If you had one of these in your possession you could borrow from 
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It was days before I could shake off the after effects of 
the dream. In some mysterious way it had affected Mona too, 
though I had told her nothing of it. We were unaccountably 
listless and dispirited. Having dreamed so violently about him, I 
looked forward to seeing Sheldon pop up, but neither hide nor 
hair of him did we lay eyes on. Instead we received a post-card 
from O’Mara informing us that he was in the vicinity of Asheville 
where there was a boom on. Said he would notify us to join him 
as soon as things were properly under way. 

Out of sheer boredom Mona took another job in the Village, 
this time at a shady joint called The Blue Parrot. From Tony 
Maurer, a new admirer, she learned tliat the Milwaukee 
millionaire was due in town any day. 

‘And who is Tony Maurer?’ I asked. 

‘A cartoonist,’ she replied. ‘He was once a German cavalry 
officer. He’s a real wit.’ 

‘Never mind the rest,’ I said. I was still in the doldrums. To 
summon even a flickering interest in one of her new admirers 
was beyond me. 1 was low, and I would stay that way until I hit 
bottom. Even Elie Faure was too much for me. I couldn’t bring 
myself to concentrate on anything more important than a bowel 
movement. 

As for looking up my friends, out of the question. When 
depressed I rarely ever visited anyone, even a close friend. 

The few attempts I had made to do a little gold-digging on 
my own had contributed to lower my morale, Luther Goering, 
the last man I had hit up — for a mere five-spot — had taken the 
wind out of my sails. It wasn’t my intention to lay siege to him, 
seeing how he was almost one of the family, but running into 
him in the subway, as I did, I thought I might as well profit by 
the occasion. The mistake I made was to interrupt him in the 
middle of one of his interminable harangues. He had been telling 
me of the huge success he was enjoying (as an insurance sales- 
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charge. I was merely the receiving station transmitting it to the 

^^Tust the other day, some wenty years since this occurrence, I 
came upon the words of one Jean-Paul Richter, which described 
exactly how I felt at that moment. What a pity I did not know 
them then! Here is what he wrote: 

^Rien ne m^a jamais emu davantage que le sieur Jean^PauL II 
s^est assis a sa table el, par ses livres, il m^a corrompu et trmisforme. 
Maintenanije yifenflamme de moi-memej 

My reverie was broken by a gentle knock at the door. "Come 
in/ I said, not moving from the spot. To my surprise Mr Talia- 
ferro, our landlord, entered. .... o 

‘Good evening, Mr Miller,’ he said, in his quiet, easy Southern 
way. T hope I am not disturbing you?’ 

‘Not at all,’ I replied, T was just dreaming.’ I motioned to 
him to take a seat and after a due pause I asked what I might do 
for him. 

At this he smiled benevolently, drawing his chair a little 
closer. ‘You look as though you were deep in work,’ he said, with ^ 
sincere kindliness. "It’s u^ortunate that I should have disturbed 
you at such a moment.’ 

‘I assure you I wasn’t working, Mr Taliaferro. Tm glad 
indeed to see you. I’ve been intending to call on you for some 
time. You must have wondered. . , 

‘Mr Miller,’ he interrupted, "I thought it was time we had a 
little chat together, I know you have lots of preoccupations, 
besides your work. Perhaps you are not even aware that it is some 
months now since you last paid your rent. I know how it is with 
waters. . . 

The^man was so truly gentle and considerate that I simply 
couldn’t stand on pretence with him. I had no idea how maiiy 
months wc were in arrears. What I admired in Mr Taliaferro 
was that he had never in any way made us feel uncomfortable. 
Only once before had he ventured to knock at our door and that 
^as to inquire if we needed anything. It was with a feeling of 
great relief, therefore, that I surrendered myself to him. 

Just how It happened I don’t know, but in a few moments I 
was sitting beside him on the cot we had bought for O’Mara. He 
around my shoulders and was explaining to me, 
younger jbrother, and !in a voice so gentle, so 
hc fecw I wss z good individual, knew I had never 
off so long (it was five months, I discovered) 
V’orld Ist^r I would have to come to terms with the 

‘Son \ think if you gave us just a little time ’ 

’ ue saiQ, pressing my shoulder ever so lightly, ‘it’s hot 
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‘That’s good/ said Luther, with his* customary insensitiveness. 
‘What you need more than .earthly food is spiritual sustenance. 
If one has that, one can do without ordinary food. Remember this 
— God always provides sufficient for the day, even to sinners. He 
watches over the sparrows. . . . You haven’t altogether forgotten 
the good teachings, have you?— I know your parents sent you 
to Sunday School . . ; and they also provided you with a good 
education. God was looking after you all the time, Henry ’ 

‘Jesus,’ I asked myself, ‘how long will this continue?’ 

‘Perhaps you remember the Epistles pf St Paul?’ he continued.- 
Since I gave him a blank look he dove into, his breast pocket 
and exhumed a worn-looking New Testament. He stopped dead 
and began thumbing tlie pages. . 

‘Don’t bother,’ I said, ‘give it to me from menory. I’ve got to 
get home soon.* 

‘That’s all right,’ he said, ‘we’re on God’s time now. Nothing 
can be more important than the precious words of the Bible. 
God is our Comforter, remember that, Henry.’ 

‘But what if God doesn’t answer one’s prayers?’ I said, more 
to discourage him firom looking up the Epistles of St Paul than 
to know the answer. 

‘God always answers him who seeks Him,’ said Luther. ‘Per- 
haps not the first time or the second time, but eventually. Some- 
times God sees fit to try us first. He wants to be sure of our love, 
our loyalty, our faith. It would be too simple if we could just ask 
for something and have it fall into our laps, wouldn’t it now?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said, ‘why not? God can do anything, can’t 
He?’ 

‘Always within reason, Henry. Always according to our merits. 
It’s not God who punishes us, but we ourselves. God’s heart is 
always open to him who seeks Him out. But it must be a real 
. need. One must be desperate before God gives of His kindness.’ 

‘Well, I’m pretty desperate right now,’ I said. ‘Honest, Luther, 
I need that money bad. We’re going to be evicted in a day or 
two if something doesn’t happen.’ 

^ Luther was strangely unmoved by this last piece of informa- 
tion. He was so well attuned to God’s way, it seemed, that a 
little matter like eviction meant nothing to him. Perhaps God 
wanted it that way. Perhaps it was a preparation for something 
better. ‘What does it matter, Henry,* he said fervidly, ‘what does 
it matter where you are Living if only you can find God? You can 
find Him in the street just as easily as at home. God will shelter 
you with His blessed wings. He watches over the homeless just as 
much as He does over others. His eye is on us always. No, Henry, 
if I w^ere you, I would go home and pray, pray that He show you 
the way. Sometimes a change does us good. Sometimes we get 
too comfortable and we forget whence all our blessings flow. 
Pray to Him tonight, on your knees, and with a full heart. Ask 
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persons — against the sun, invasion, or perhaps revolt Around 
the great central courts are the apartments covered with terraces 
or with domes, with cupolas, images of the absolute vault of the 
deserts, which the Oriental soul will rediscover when Islam shall 
have reawakened it. Higher than these, observatories which arc 
at the same time temples, the ziguratSy the pyramidal towers 
whose stages painted witli red, white, blue, brown, black, silver 
and gold, shine afar through the veils of dust which the winds 
whirl in spiral. I* specially at the approach of evening, the warring 
hordes and the nc^madic pillagers, who see the sombre confines of 
the desert streaked with this motionless lightning, must recoil in 
fear. It is the dwelling of the god, and resembles those steps of 
the plateau of Iran leading to the roof of the world, which are 
striped with violent colours by subterranean fire and by the blaze 
of the sun. The gates are guarded by terrific brutes, bulls and 
lions with human heads, marching. , . 

A few blocks away, in a quiet street largely taken over by the 
Syrians, we found a modest furnished room situated in the rear 
of the house on the ground floor. The woman who rented the 
place was a blue-nose from Nova Scotia, a harridan who gave me 
the shudders every" time I looked at her. Everything imaginable 
had been crammed into our quarters: wash tubs, cooking stove, 
heater, huge sideboard, old-fashioned wardrobe, extra couch, a 
battered rocker, a still more battered armchair, a sewing 
machine, a horsehair sofa, a what-not filled with five-and-ten- 
cent store knick-knacks, and an empty bird cage. I suspected that 
it was this room the old witch herself had inhabited prior to our 
arrival. 

To put it pleasantly, an atmosphere of dementia reigned. 

The saving thing was the garden outside our back door. It was 
a long rectangular garden enclosed by high brick walls, remind- 
ing me for some unaccountable reason of the garden in Peter 
Ibbctsoiu At any rate, it was a place in which to dream. Summer 
had just begun and in the late afternoons I would drag out a bk 
armchair and read. I had just discovered Arthur Weignalfls books 
and was devouring them one after another. After rcsfding 5 kve 
pages I would fall into a reverie. Here in the garden 
was conducive to dream and reverie — the soft, fragrant 
humming of insects, the lazy flight of the birds, the 
foliage, the murmur of foreign voices in the gardens 

An interlude of peace and privacy. ^ 

It \yas during this period that purely by chance 
old friend Stanley one day. Forthwith Stanley cr ' 

at frequent intervals, usually accompanied by 
five, the other seven. He had grown very ft . 

and took great pride in their appearancr 
speech. From Stanley 1 learned that rny * 
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the insurance company. It would save you a lot of embarrass- 
ment/ 

Here I abruptly, took leave of, him. He was still standing with 
hand outstretched, as if immobilized, when I got to the other 
side of the street. I gave him one parting glance and spat out a 
gob of juicy disgust. ‘You prick!’ I said to myself. ‘You and your 
fucking Comforter! For a pair of heartless shits I’ve never seen 
the like of you. Pray? You bet I’ll pray. I’ll pray that you have 
to ctawl on hands and knees to scratch for a penny. I’ll pray 
that your wrists and knees give out, that you have to crawl on 
your belly, that your eyes will become bleary, and filled with 
scum.’ 

The house was dark when I got back. No Mona. I sank into the 
big chair and gave myself up to moody reflections. In the soft 
light of my table lamp the room looked better than ever. Even 
the table, which was in a state of huge disorder, affected me 
pleasantly. It was obvious that there had been a long interrup- 
tion. Manuscripts were lying about everywhere, hooks lay open 
at pages where I had left off reading. The dictionary too was. 
lying open on top of the book-case. 

As I sat there I realized that the room was impregnated with 
my spirit. I belonged here, nowhere else. It was foolish of me to 
stir out in the manner of a householder. I should be home writing. . 
I should do nothing but write. Providence had taken care of me 
thus far, why not forever? The less I did about practical matters 
the more smoothly things went. These forays into the world 
only alienated me firom mankind. 

Since that fantastic evening with Cromwell T hadn’t written a 
line. I moved over to the writing table and began fiddling with 
the papers. The last column I had written — the very day that 
Cromwell had visited us — lay before me. I read it over quickly. 

It sounded good to me, extraordinarily good. Too good, in 
fact, for the newspaper. I pushed it aside and began slowly 
perusing a novelette which was unfinished, that ‘Diary of a 
Futurist’, of which I had read fragments to Ulric once. I was not 
only favourably impressed, I was deeply moved by my own 
words. I must have been in good spirits to have written that well. 

I glanced at one manuscript after another, reading only a few 
lines at a time. Finally, I came to my notes. They were as fresh 
and inspiring as when I had jotted them down. Some of them, 
which I had already made use of, were so provocative that I 
wanted to write the stories all over again, write them from a fresh, 
new angle. The more I unearthed, the more feverish I became. 
It was as though a huge wheel inside me had begun to revolve. 

I pushed everything aside and lit a cigarette. I gave myself up 
to a delicious reverie. that I had wanted to write these past 
fall months was now writing itself out. It oozed out like milk from 
a coconut, I had nothing to do with it. Someone else was in 
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time you need, it’s an awakening. Now if I were you, I would 
talk it over with Mrs Miller this evening and sec if you couldn’t 
find a place more suited to your income. l am not going to.hurry 
you unduly. Look around . . . take your time • . . find the place 
you like, and then move. What do you think?’ 

. I was almost in tears. ‘You’re too kind/ I said, ‘Of course 
you’re right. Certainly we shall find another place, and quickly 
too. I don’t know how to thank you for your delicacy and con- 
sideration. 1 guess I am a dreamer. I never realized that it was so 
long since we last paid you.’ 

‘Of course you didn’t/ said Mr Taliaferro. ‘You’re an honest 
.man, I know that; But don’t worry about . . .’ 

‘But I do worry about it/ I said. ‘Even though we may have 
to move without paying you the back rent, 1 want you to know 
that I will definitely pay it back later, probably in driblets,’* 

‘Mr Miller, if you were situated differently, I would be glad to 
accept your promise, but it’s too much to ask of you now. If you 
can find another place before the first of next month I shall be 
quite content. Let’s forget about the back rent, yes?’ 

What could I say? I looked at him with moist eyes, shook his 
hand warmly and gave him my word that we would be out on 
time. 

As he rose to take leave of me he said: ‘Don’t be too dis- 
couraged about this. I know how much you like this place. I 
hope you were able to do good work here. Some day I expect to 
read your books,’ Pause. ‘I hope you’ll always think of us as 
fidends.’ 

We shook hands once more, then I closed the door sofdy after 
him. I stood a few minutes with my back to the door, surveying 
the room, I felt good. As though I had just come through a 
successful operation. Just a little dizziness from the anaesthetic. 

\ How Mona would take it I didn’t know. Already I was breathing 
’ easier. Already I had visions of living among poor people, my 
own sort. Down to earth again. Excellent. I walked to and fro, 
threw open the rolling doors and strutted about in the vacant 
apartment in the rear. A last taste of refinement. I took a good 
look at the stained glass window, rubbed my hand over the rose 
silk tapest^, slid a few feet on the highly polished floor, looked 
at myself in the huge mirror. I grinned at myself and said again' 
and again, ‘Good! Good!’ 

In a^ few minutes I had made myself a pot of tea and fixed a 
thick, juicy sandwich. I sat down at my work table, put my feet 
up on a hassock, and picked up a volume of Elie Faure, opening 
it at random. . . . ‘When this people is not cutting throats or 
burning buildings, when it is not decimated by famine and 
butchery, it has only one function — to build and decorate palaces 
whose vertical wall shall be thick enough to protect the Sar, his 
wives, his guard, and his slaves — twenty, or thirty thousand 
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were not qualities he admired in the other scjc. It was not 
altogether by accident that he had chosen for wife a dolt, a half- 
wit, who, to hide her ignorance or embarrassment, would grin 
fatuously or titter in a most disconcerting way. True to form, he 
treated her like an object. She was the vassal. Perhaps he did 
love her once, but if so it must have been in another incarnation. 
Nevertheless he felt at home with her. He knew how to cope witli 
her faults and transgressions. 

He was such a queer, queer fellow, Stanley. Such a miKturc of 
rasping contradictions. But there was one thing he seldom did, 
queer gazabo that he was — he seldom asked questions. When he 
did, they were direct questions and they had to be answered 
directly. It was, of course, not tact but pride which made him 
act in this seemingly discreet way. He took it for granted that I 
would inform him of anything important which came to pass. He 
preferred to have me volunteer the information than to pump it 
out of me. Knowing him as I did, I regarded it as hopeless to 
explain to him our manner of life. Had I told him simply that I 
had taken to thieving he would have swallowed it unquestion- 
ingly. Had I told him I had become a counterfeiter he might have 
arched h/s eyehna«'’S fn qur^^fcaJ approbadaci, Buc to cd) him of 
the devious nature of our operations would have balSed and 
repelled him. 



xng a private school. His elder son, also named Stanley, had quite 
a crush on her, he informed me. Tliis last he imparted with great 
relish, adding that Maude viewed the situation with alarm. As, 
to how ‘they’ were getting along, that I had to drag out of him. 
It was nothing to wqrr^’^ about, he assured me, but the tone in 
which he said it conveyed that their circumstances were none too 
good. Poor old Melanie was still slaving away at the hospital, 
hobbling to work now with a canej her nights she spent coddling 
her varicose veins. She and Maude were more than ever at odds. 
Maude, of course, was still giving piano lessons. 

It was }ust as well I didn’t visit them any more, was Stanlej^s " 
summing up. They had given me up as hopeless and irrespon- 
sible. Only Melanie, apparently, had a good word to say for me 
but tlien Melanie was just a doddering idiot. (Always subtle and 
tactful, Stanley.) 

‘Can’t you sneak me in there some time when no one’s home?’ 

I begged. ‘I want m see how the place looks. I’d like, to see the 
child’s toys, if nothing more.’ 

Stanley couldn’t see the wisdom of this but promised to think 
it over. 

Then he added quickly; ‘You’d better forget about them. 
You’ve made a new life for yourself, stick to it!’ 

He must have sensed that we didn’t have enough to eat, for 
every time he came he brought food, usually the remnants of 
some Polish concoction his wife had made — soups, stews, pujd- 
. dings, jam. Good gruel, the sort we needed. In fact, we began to . 
look forward to these visits. 

There wasn’t much change in Stanley, I noticed, except that 
his nose was now pressed closer to the grindstone. He was work- 
ing nights in a big printing establishment in lower New York, he 
„ told me. Now and then, standing up over the kitchen tubs, he 
.Would try to \sTite. He found it almost impossible to concentrate 
. ' too many domestic worries. Usually they were broke before 

1^* week was up. Anyway, he was more interested in his children - 
now than in writing. He wanted them to have a good life. Soon as 
they were old enough he would send them to college. And more . 
of the same. ... 

Though he found it impossible to write, he did read. Now and 
then he brought along one of the books which entranced him. It 
was always the work of a romantic writer, usually of the 19th 
century. Somehow, no matter what book we were discussing, no 
matter what the world situation, no matter even if a revolution 
were impending, our talks always ended on Joseph Conrad. Or if 
not Conrad, then Anatole France. I had long ceased to be inter- 
ested in either of these x^iriters. Conrad bored me. But when 
Stanley began to sing his praise I would become intrigued despite 
myself. Stanley was no critic, to be sure, but, just as in the old 
days v/hen we used to sit by the glowing stove in the kitchen and 
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had the money I would get a few bottles of beer for him. He liked 
only beer and vodka. Now and then we held conversation with a 
Syrian neighbour leaning out of a second storey window. They 
were friendly people and the women were ravisliingly beautiful. 
Mona tvith her hca\y dark tresses they had taken at first to be 
one of them. Our landlad5^5 we soon learned, was tioicntly preju- 
diced against the Syrians. For her they represented the scum of 
tlie earth — first, because they were dark-skinned, second, because 
tiicy spoke a language which no one else understood. She made it 
clear to us in no uncertain terms that she was horrified by the 
attention we gave to them. She trusted wewvould have sense 
enough not to invdte them to our quarters. After all, she put it 
tersely, she was running a ‘respectable^ rooming house. 

I swallowed her remarks as best I could, alwaj^s bearing in 
mind that we might one day need a stay-of-gracc. I dismissed her 
as an eccentric old witch about whom the less said the better. I 
took the precaution to warn Mona never to leave our door un- 
locked when we were absent. One look at my manuscripts and 
we would be done for. 

It was after we were here a few weeks that Mona informed me 
one day tliat she had run into Tony Maurer again. He and the 
Milwaukee millionaire were gadding about together. Apparently, 
Tony Maurer was sincerely desirous of helping Mona. He had 
confided that he was working on his friend to get him to write 
out a sizeable cheque — perhaps for a thousand dollars. 

This was precisely the sort of break we had been praying for. 
With a sum like that we would be able to break out and see some- 
thing of the \vorld. Or we might join O’Mara. The latter was 
constantly sending us postcards from the sunny South telling us 
how smooth and easy things were dowm there. At any rate, we 
were through with little ole New York. 

It was Mona who kept urging a change of scene. It disturbed 
her profoundly that I no longer made any effort to write. To be 
sure, I had half convinced her tliat it was all her fault, that so 
long as she continued to lead a double life I could do nothing. 
(Not that I distrusted her, I emphasized, but that she caused me 
too much worry.) As I say, she was only partially convinced 
She Imcv/ that the trouble went deeper. In her simple, naive way 
she concluded that the only way to alter tlie situation was to alter 
the scene. 

Then one day there came a telephone call from Tony Maurer, 
appraising her that cvcrvihing was set for the kill. She was to 
meet the uvo of them at Times Square where a limousine would 
be waiting to take tliem up the Hudson. A good meal at an inn 
and the clicquc would be forthcoming. (It would be for seven 
hundred and fifty, not a thousand.) 

After she had gone I picked up a book. It was IVusJom and 
Destiny. I hadn’t read a line of Maeterlinck for years: it was like 
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proved themselves capable of revealing these qualities, each on 
his own level, each in his own unique way. Was not Johnny Paul 
the very soul of a king? Was he not a potential Charlemagne? 
His chivalry, his magnanimity, his faith and tolerance, were they 
not the very attributes of a Saladin? Stanley could always wax 
most eloquent when it came to Johnny Paul whom neither of us 
had seen since we were nine or ten. What became of him, we 
used to ask each other. What? No one knew. By choice or by fate 
he had remained anon3mniOus. He was there, somewhere, in the 
great mass of humanity, leavening it with the fervour of Ws truly 
regal spirit. That was sufficient for Stanley. For me too, indeed. 
Strange that the very mention of the name Johnny Paul could 
bring tears to our eyes. Was he really so near and dear to us — or 
had we magnified lus importance with the passing years? In any 
case, there he stood — in the hall of memory — the incarnation of 
all that was good, all that was promising. One of the grand 
Untouchables. Whatever it was he possessed, whatever it was he 
purveyed, it was imperishable. We had been aware of it as boys, 
we were convinced of it now as men. ... 

Mona, at first rather distrustful of Stanley, rather uneasy in his 
presence, warmed to him more and more with each succeeding 
visit. Our talk of the old neighbourhood, of our wonderful play- 
mates, our curious and brutal games, our fantastic notions (as 
children) of the world we inhabited, revealed to her a side of 
life she had never known. Occasionally she would remind Stanley 
of her Polish origin, or her Roumanian origin, or her Viennese 
origin, or telescope them all into ‘the heart of the Carpathian 
-mountains.’ To these overtures Stanley always gave a lame ear, 
or as the Greeks say — koutsaftis. In his mind the fact that she 
couldn’t speak a word of Polish was sufficient to put her in the 
same category as all the other ‘outlanders’ of this world. Besides, 
for Stanley’s taste she was a little too glib. Out of deference to 
me he never contradicted her, but the devastating expressions 
which flitted over his features spoke volumes. Doubt and disdain 
were the expressions Stanley most easily summoned. More than 
anything else Stanley was disdainful. This disdain which never 
quite left his features, which at most he subdued or repressed, 
was concentrated in his nose. He had the rather long, fine nose 
with flaring nostrils which is often noticeable among the Poles. 
Whatever was suspect, whatever was distasteful or antipathetic, 
manifested itself at once through this organ. The mouth ex- 
pressed bitterness, the eyes a steadfast cruelty. They were small 
eyes, the colour of agate; they were set wide apart and the look 
they gave bored clean through one. When he was merely ironical 
they twmkled, like cold, remote stars; when he was angry they 
burned like arrows dipped in poison. 

What made him particularly awkward and ill at ease in Mona’s 
presence was her fluency, her agility, her quick intelligence. They 
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have it a mystery.’ Which was quite true. ‘Me/ he said, ‘I want 
to know what’s what. I want things above board. No hide-and- 
seek games for me.’ Yet it was he, Stanley, who was so enamoured 
of Herr Nagel, the hero of Mysteries, What discussions we had by 
the kitchen fire ^ propos this enigmatic figure of Hamsun’s! He 
would have given his right arm, Stanley, to have created such a 
character. It was not only that Herr Nagel enveloped himself in 
a shroud of mystery, it was also his sense of humour, his pranks, 
his volte-faces which appealed to Stanley. But what he adored 
above all was the contradictory nature of the man. Herr Nagel’s 
helplessness in the presence of the woman he loved, his maso- 
chism, his diabolism, his sentimentality, his extreme \mlnerability 
— ^these qualities made him extraordinarily precious. ‘I tell you, 
Henry, that Hamsun is a master,’ Stanley would say. He had 
said ^e same of Conrad, of Balzac, of Anatole France,' of de 
Maupassant, of Loti. He had said the same of Reymont when he 
^shed The Peasants, (For quite different reasons, to be sure.) 
Of one thing I could be certain, he would never say it of me, 
even if the whole world were unanimous about it. A master of 
literature, from Stanley’s viewpoint, had to be a type like the 
above-mentioned. He had first of all to be of the Old World; he 
had to be suave, he had to have finesse, subtlety, velleity. He had 
to have a style which was finished; he had to be adept with plot, 
character, situations; he had to command a broad knowledge of 
.the world and of human affairs. In his opinion I would never, 
never be able to spin a good yam. Even in Sherwood Anderson, 
whom he grudgingly admitted now and then to be an excellent 
story-teller, he found grave faults. His style was too fresh, too 
raw, too new for Stanley’s taste. Yet he laughed until the tears 
came to his eyes when he read The Triumph of the Egg, He 
admitted it resentfully. He had laughed in spite of himself, as it 
were. And then he took on about Jerome K. Jerome, certainly a 
strange bird for a Polski to mention. In Stanley’s opinion nothing 
funnier had ever been written than Three Mm in a Boat. Even 
the Polish writers had no one equal to him. But then the Poles 
were seldom funny, ‘If a Pole calls something funny,’ said 
‘Stanley, ‘it means that he finds it bizarre. He’s too sombre, too 
tragic, to appreciate horseplay.’ Speaking thus, the word droll 
would inevitably cross his lips. Droll was his favourite word, and 
it expressed a multitude of dissimilar things. To be droll implied 
a ceitain vein of excellence, of uniqueness, which Stanley prized 
exceedingly. If he said of an author — ‘He’s a droll chap’ — he 
meant thereby to pay him a weighty compliment, Gogol, for 
instance, was one of these droll chaps. On the other hand he could 
refer to Bernard Shaw as a droll chap too. Or StrindBerg. Or 
even Maeterlinck. 

A rum bird, Stanley. DrolU what! 

As 1 say, these sessions often took place in the garden. If we 
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a sheet and Stanley’s winter overcoat. The place was dean, 
fortunately, even though povcrt>^-strickcn. No two dishes v;crc 
alike; the knives, forks and spoons, all odd pieces, had been col- 
lected from junk heaps. There were tlircc rooms, one after 
another, all of them dark — the typical railroad flat. There was no 
hot water, no bath-tub, not even a shower. We bathed in turn at 
the kitchen sink. Monn wanted to assist with the cooking but 
Sopliic, his wife, wouldn’t hear of it. All we had to do vvas to 
roll up our mattress each day and sweep the floor. Now and then 
we washed the dishes. 

It wasn’t bad at all, for a temporary flop. The neighbourhood 
was depressing, to be sure — ^we were living in the dumps, 
only a few doors from the devated line. The worst thing about 
the situation was that Stanley slept in the day time. However, he 
slept only about five hours. He ate sparingly, I noticed. The one 
tiling he couldn’t do without was cigarettes. He rolled his oum, 
incidentally; it was a habit which he liad retained from the old 
days at Fort Oglctliorpc. 

The one thing we couldn’t demand of Stanley was cash. His 
uife doled him out ten cents each day for carfare. When he left 
for work he took a couple of sandwiches with him wrapped in 
newspaper. From Tuesday on everything was bought on credit, 
A depressing routine, but Stanley had been following it for jx^ars, 
I don’t tliinlc he ever expected things to be otherwise. So long as 
tlicy ate every day, so long as the children were nourished and 
clothed. . . . 

Every day Mona and I disappeared towards noon, went our 
respective ways, and returned in time for dinner. We gave the 
impression that we were busy scouting for jobs. Mona concen- 
trated on raising little sums to tide us over; I floated about 
aimlessly, \dsiung the library, the art museums, or taking in a 
movie when I could afford it. Neither of us had the least intention 
of looking for work. We never even mentioned the subject to 
one another. 

At first they were pleased to sec Monn returning each day with 
something for the children. Mona made it a point to return with 
arms loaded. Besides the food we sorely needed she often brought 
rare delicacies which Stanley and his wife had never tasted. The 
children always got candy or pastry. They lay in wait for her each 
evening at the front door. It was quite jolly for a while. Plenty 
of cigarettes, wonderful cakes and pics, all kinds of Jewish and 
Russian bread, pickles, sardines, tuna fish, olives, mayonnaise, 
smoked oysters, smoked salmon, caviar, herrings, pineapples, 
strawberries, crab meat, charlotte russc, God knows what all, 
Mona pretended That they were gifts from friends. .Slv'-didn’c 
dare admit that she had squandered money on thcs»-^ - 
Sophie, of course, was dazzled. She liad never in sv -x 
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getting back to a raw diet. Towards midnight, feeling somewhat 
restless and uneasy, I went for a stroll. Passing a department store 
I noticed a window crammed with camping and sporting outfits. 
That gave me the idea of tramping through the South. With 
knapsacks over our backs we could hitch-hike to the Virginia 
border and then foot it the rest of the way. I saw just the outfit 
I intended to don, including a magnificent pair of brogans. The 
idea so fascinated me that I suddenly grew hungry, hungry as a 
bear. I headed for Joe’s restaurant at Borough Hall where I 
treated myself to a porterhouse steak smothered in onions. As I 
ate I dreamed. In a day or two we would be out of the filthy city, 
sleeping under the stars, fording streams, climbing mountains, 
sweating, panting, singing at the top of our lungs. I prolonged 
the reverie while putting away a huge piece of home-made apple 
pie (deep- dish fashion) together with a strong cup of coffee. I was 
about ready now to pick my teeth and saunter homeward. At the 
cash register I noticed the array of choice cigars. I selected a 
Romeo and Juliet and, with a feeling of peace and good-will to- 
ward the whole world, I bit off the tip of the cigar and spat .it out. 

It must have been two o’clock when I got home. I undressed 
and got into bed; I lay there with eyes wide open, expecting any 
minute to hear her footsteps. Towards dawn I dozed off. 

It was eighty- thirty when she came tripping in. Not the least bit 
tired either. Couldn’t think of going to bed. Instead, she began 
making breakfast — bacon and eggs, coffee, hot rolls which she 
had picked up on the way. Insisted that I remain in bed until the 
last minute. 

‘But where in hell have you been all this time?’ I did my best 
to growl, I knew everything must have passed off well — she was 
too radiant for it to have been otherwise. 

‘Let’s eat first,’ she begged. ‘It’s a long story.’ 

‘Did you get the cheque — that’s all I want to know,’ 

She waved it before my eyes. 

That afternoon we ordered a slew of things at the depart* 
ment store; they were to be delivered the next day, by which time 
we hoped to cash the cheque. The morrow came and still we 
hadn’t cashed the cheque. The clothes, of course, went back to 
the department store. In despair we put the cheque through a 
bank, which meant a delay of several days at least. 

Meanwhile a serious altercation had broken out between Mona 
and the blue-nosed harridan of a landlady. It seems that in the 
midst of a conversation with the beautiful Syrian woman next 
door the landlady had erupted into the garden and begun hurling 
names at the Syrian woman. Outraged, Mona had insulted the 
old bitch, whereupon the latter took to abusing her in fantastic 
terms, saying that she was a Syrian too, and a whore, and this 
and that. The fracas almost ended in a hair-pulling match. 

The upshot of it all was that we were given a week’s notice to 
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She: ‘Must I always give you a reason? When will you learn 
to put confidence in other human beings?’ 

He: ‘A nice question, than If you would stay for a half-hour 
sometime maybe I could answer it. When must you be going?’ 
He looks at his watch. ‘It’s just a quarter to three.’ 

She: ‘You know that I have to be back by six.’ 

He: ‘Your mother’s still an invalid, then?’ 

She: ‘What do you suppose — that a miracle occurred?’ 

He: ‘Thought maybe it was your father this time.* 

She: ‘Oh, stop it! You’re drunk again.’ 

He: ‘Fortunately for you. Otherwise I might forget to bring 
my wallet along. How ynuch? Let’s get that over with, then 
perhaps we can char a bit. It’s an education to talk with you.’ 

She: ‘You’d better make it fifty today. . , .’ 

He: Listen, sister, I know I’m a fool, but I’m not a 

gold mine.’ 

She: ‘Must we go through this all over again?’ 

Rothermel pulls out his wallet ruefully. He lays it on the table. 
‘What are you going to have?’ 

She: ‘I told you.’ 

He: ‘I mean what will you have to drink? You’re not going 
to rush off without a drink, are you?’ 

She: ‘Oh well . . . make it a champagne cocktail.’ 

He: ‘You never drink beer, do you?’ He toys with the wallet. 

She: ‘What are you fiddling with that for? Are you trying to 
humiliate me?’ 

He: ‘That would be rather difficult, it seems to me.’ A pause. 
‘You know, sitting here waiting for you, I was thinking of how I 
might give you a real thrill. You don’t deserve it, but shit! If I 
had any sense I wouldn’t be sitting here talking to you.’ Pause. 
‘Do you want to know what I was thinking of? How to make you 
happy. You know, for a beautiful girl you’re about the most 
unhappy creature I ever met. I’m not a bundle of optimism my- 
self, and I’m not much to look at, and I’m getting more decrepit 
every day, but I can’t say I’m thoroughly miserable. I stiU have 
one leg. I can hop around, I laugh now and then, even if it’s at 
my own expense. Bw?, do you know something — I’ve never once 
heard you laugh. That’s terrible. In fact it’s painful. I give you 
all you ask for but you never change. You’re always set for 
a touch. It ain’t right. You’re doing yourself harm, that’s what I 
mean. . . .’ • 

She (cutting him short): ‘Everything would be different if I 
married you, is that what you mean to say?’ 

He: ‘Not exactly. Christ knows, it wouldn’t be a bed of roses. 
But at least I could provide for you. I could put an end to this 
begging and borrowing.’ 

She: ‘If you really wanted to free me you wouldn t put a price 
on it.’ 
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the ceiling with ketchup and mustard, with flour and cereals 
which we had made into a thick paste. The sheets and covers we 
ripped with knives and scissors. With the big bread Itnife we 
gouged out huge chtmks of the horsehair sofa. Around the toilet- 
seat we spread some mouldy marmalade and honey. Everything 
which could be turned upside-down, dismantled, disconnected 
or tom apart we turned upside-down, dismantled, disconnected 
and ripped apart. Everything was done with quiet commotion. 
The last bit of destruction I left for the children to perform. It 
was the mutilation of the sacred Bible. First they doused it in the 
bath tub, then smeared it with filthy unguents, then tore out 
handMs of pages and scattered them about the room. The 
woefd-looking remains of the Holy Book we then put in the 
bird cage which we suspended from the chandelier. The chande- 
liers themselves we bent and twisted into an unrecognizable 
shape. We hadn’t time to wash the kids; we wiped them as best 
we could with the tom sheets. They were radiant with joy. What 
a job! Never again would they have a chance like this. . , . This 
last operation finished, we took counsel. Seating the kids on his 
kneesy Stanley gravely instmaed them what to do. They were to 
leave first, by the back ejdt. They were to walk quietly and 
leisurely to the front gate, quicken their steps as they moved 
down the street, then run as fast as they could and wait for us 
around the comer. As for us, if we encountered the old blue- 
nosed bitch, we would band her the keys and bid her good-bye 
pleasantly. She would have a job to push the door open, assuming 
that she suspected an5^ng amiss. By that time we would have 
joined the kids and hopped a taxi. 

Everything went as planned. The old lady never made an 
, appearance. I had one valise, Stanley the other, and Mona 
carried the typewriter. At the comer the children were waiting 
for us, merry as could be. We caught a taxi and drove to Stanley’s 
home. 

I thought his wife might be a bit put out when she learned 
what the children had done, but no, she thought it was a wonder- 
ful prank. She was delighted that they had had such a holiday. 
Her only complaint was that they had soiled their clothes. Lunch 
tvas waiting for us — cold meats, boloney, cheese, beer and 
crackers. We laughed our guts out rehearsing the morning’s work. 

*You see what the Poles are capable of,’ said Stanley. ‘When 
it comes to destruction we know no limits. The Poles are brutes 
at bottom; they’re even worse than the Russians. When they kill 
they laugh, when they torture they get hysterical with glee. That’s 
Polish humour for you.’ 

‘And when they’re sentimental,’ I added, ‘they give you their 
last shirt — or the mattress from their bed.’ 

Luckily it was Summertime, for the only covering we had was 
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age. Everything is familiar yet strange. At' every comer one is 
disoriented. Every street spells ^nicmac. 

Rothermeh sunk in despair, is dreaming of the variegated life 
of the trenches. He remains a lawyer even though he has but one 
leg. He not only hates the Boches who took his leg away, he hates 
his own countrymen equally. Above all, he hates the town he 
was born in. He hates himself for drinking like a sot. He hates all 
mankind as well as birds, animals, trees and sunlight. All be has 
left of an empty past is money. He hates that too. He rises each 
day from a sodden sleep to pass into a world of quicksilver. He 
deals in crime as if it were a commodity, like barley, wheat, oats. 
Where once he gambolled, carolling like a lark, now he hobbles 
furtively, coughing, groaning, wheezing. On the morning of the 
fatal battle he was young, virile, jubilant. He had cleaned out a 
nest of Boches with his machine gun, wiped out two lieutenants 
of his own brigade, and was about to rifle the canteen. That same 
evening he was lying in his own blood and sobbing like a child. — 
The world of two-legged men had passed him by; he would never 
be able to rejoin them. In vain he howled like a beast. In vain he 
prayed. In vain he called for his mother. The war was over for 
him — he was one of its relics. 

When he saw Weehawken again he wanted to crawl into his 
mother’s bed and die. He asked to see the room where he played 
as a child. He looked at the garden from the window upstairs 
and in utter despair he spat into it. He shut the door on his old 
friends and took to the bottle. Ages pass during which he shuttles 
back and forth on the loom of memory. He has only one security 
— his wealth. It is like telling a blind man he may have a white 
cane. 

And then one evening, seated alone at a table in a village dive, 
a woman approaches and hands him a Mezzotint to read. He 
invites her to sit down. He orders a meal for her. He listens to her 
stories. He forgets that he has an artificial limb, forgets that there 
ever was a war. He knows suddenly that' he loves this woman. 
She does not need to love him, she needs only to be. If she will 
consent to see him occasionally, for just a few minutes, life will 
have meaning again. 

Thus Rothermel dreams. He forgets all the heart-rending 
scenes which have sullied this beautiful picture. He would do 
anything for her, even now. 

And now let us leave Rothermel for a while. Let him dream in 
Ids taxicab as the ferryboat gently cradles him on the bosom of 
the Hudson. We will meet him again, on the shores of Manhattan. 

At Forty- Second Street Mona dives into the subway to emerge 
in a few minutes at Sheridan Square. Here her course becomes 
truly erratic. Sophie, if she were still on her heels, would indeed 
have difficulty following her. The Village is a network of^latiy- 
rinths modelled upon the corrugated reveries of the earh: i 
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of food as now graced the cupboard. It was obvious that she 
could support such a diet indefinitely. The children likewise. 

Not Stanley however. He could think only in terms of priva- 
tion. What would they do when we left? The children were being 
spoiled. His wife would expect miracles which it was beyond his 
power to perform. He began to resent our luxtirious ways. One 
day he opened the cupboard, took down some tins and jars of the 
finest delicacies, and said he was going to exchange them for 
money. There was a gas bill to pay, long overdue. The next day 
he took me aside and informed me blundy that that wife of mine 
was to cut out bringing candies and cakes for the children. He 
was getting to look more and more glum. Perhaps the restless 
days on the bare springs were, wearing him down. Perhaps he 
surmised that we were making no effort to get work. 

The situation was definitely Hamsunesque, but Stanley was in 
no mood to appreciate this quality. At table we scarcely spoke. 
The children acted as if riiey were cowed. Sophie spoke only, 
when her Lord and Master approved. Now and then even the 
carfare was lacking. It was always Mona who handed out the 
dough. I expected to be asked point blank one day how she 
happened to always have ready cash on hand. Sophie, of course, 
never asked questions. Mona had he^enchanted. Sophie 
followed her constantly with her eyes, Observing every move- 
ment, every gesture. It was apparent that to her Mona was a 
sort of goddess. 

I used to wonder, when I lay awake nights, how Sophie would 
react if she were permitted to follow Mona in her eccentric course 
for just one day. Let us suppose a day when Mona is keeping an 
appointment with the one-legged veteran from Weehawken. 

. Rothermel, that was his name, would of course be drunk as usual. 
He would be waiting in the back of a beer parlour in one of those 
lugubrious side streets of Weehawken. He would already be 
drooling in his beer. As Mona enters he endeavours to rise from 
his seat ^d make a ceremonious bow, but his artificial leg 
hinders^ him. He flutters helplessly, like a big bird whose leg is ■ 
caught in a trap. He splutters and curses, wiping the spittle from 
his vest with a dirty napkin. 

‘You’re only two hours late this time,’ he grumbles. ^How 
tntich?^ and he reaches inside his breast pocket for his fat wallet. 

Mona of course — it is a scene they enact frequently — pretends 
to be insulted. Tut that thing away! Do you think that’s all I 
come for?’ 

He; .‘I’m damned if I can think of any other reason. Certainly 
it’s not on my account.* 

That’s how it begins. A duet which they have rehearsed a 
hundred times. . 

He: ‘WelU what’s the story this time? Even if l am a dope, I 
must say I admire your invention.’ 
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He: 'It’s just like you to put it that way. You never suppose for 
an instant. 

She: 'That we could lead separate lives?’ 

The waiter arrives with the champagne cocktail. 

He: ‘Better fix another one — the lady is thirsty.’ 

She: ‘Do we have to go through this farce every time we meet? 
Don’t you think it’s a bit boring?’ . . 

He: ‘To me it isn't, I haven't any illusions left. But it’s in a way 
of talking to you. I prefer this subject to hospitals and invalids.’ 

She: ‘You don’t believe my stories^ is that it?’ 

He: ‘1 believe every word you tell — because I want to believe. 
I have to believe in something, if it’s only you.’ 

She: ^Only meV 

He: ‘Comei you know what I mean.’ 

She: ‘You mean that I treat you like a sucker? 

^ He; ‘I couldn’t express it more accurately myself. Thank you.’ 

She; ‘What time is it now, please?’ 

Rothermel looks at his watch. He lies: ‘It’s three twenty 
exactly.’ Then, with an air of consternation: ‘You got to have 
another drink, I told him to fix one for you.' 

. She: ‘You drink it, I won’t have time.’ 

He (frantically): 'Hey, waiter, where’s that cocktail I ordered 
an hour ago?’ He forgets himself and attempts to rise from his 
seat. Stumbles and sinks back again, as if exhausted. ‘Damn that 
leg! I’d be better off with a wooden stump. Damn the bloody, 
fucking war! Excuse me, I’m forgetting myself. . , . 

To humour him Mona takes a sip of the cocktail, then rises 
abruptly. ‘I must be going,’ she says. She starts walking towards 
the door. 

‘Wait a minute, wait a minute!’ shouts Rothermel. ‘I’ll call a 
taxi for you.’ He pockets his wallet and hobbles after her. 

In the taxi he puts the wallet in her hand. ‘Help yourself,' he 
says, ‘You know I was only joking before.’ 

Mona coolly helps herself to a few bills and stuffs the wallet in 
his side pocket. 

‘When will I see you again?’ 

‘When I need more money, no doubt.’ 

‘Don’t you ever need anything but money?’ 

Silence. They ride through the crazy streets of Weehawken 
which is in the New World, according to the atlas, but which 
might just as well be a wart on the planet Uranus. There are 
cities one never visits except in moments of desperation— or at 
the turn of the moon when the whole endocrine system goes hay- 
wire. There are cities which were planned aeons ago by men of 
the antediluvian world who had the consolation of knowine they 
would never inhabit them. Nothing is amiss in this anachronistic 
scheme of things except the fauna and flora of a lost geological 



settlers. One is constantly conung face-rto-face with himself at the 
end, of a tortuous street. There are alleys, lanes, cellars and 
garrets, squares, triangles, courts, everything anomalous, incon- 
gruous and bewildering: all lacks are the bridges of. Mil- 
waukee. Certain doll’s houses, squeeze between sombre tene- 
ments and morbid factories, have been dozing in a vacuum of 
time which could be described only in terms of decans. The 
dreamy, somnolent past exudes from the facades, from the 
curious names of the streets, from the miniature scale imparted 
by the Dutch. The present announces itself in the strident cries 
of the’street urchins, in the muffled roar of traffic which shakes 
not only chandeliers but the very foundations of thie underground. 
Dominating everytliing is the confusion of races, tongues, habits. 
The Americans who have muscled in are off-centre, whether 
they be baffleers, politicians, magistrates, Bohemians, or genuine 
artists. Everything is cheap, tawdry, vulgar and phoney. Minnie 
Douchebag is on the same level as the prison warden round the 
comer. The fraternization, such as it is, takes place at the 
bottom of the melting pot. Everyone is trying to pretend that it is 
the most interesting locale in die city. It is the quarter full of 
characters; ffley collide like protons and electrons, always in a 
five-dimensional world whose fundament is chaos. 

It in a world like this that Mona is at home and thoroughly 
herself. Every few paces she runs into someone she knows. These 
encounters resemble to a remarkable degree the collisions of ants 
in the throes of work. Conversation is conducted through 
antennae which are manipulated frenetically. Has some deyas- 
taring upheaval just occurred which vitally concerns the entire 
anthill? The running up and down stairs, the salutations, the 
hand-shaking, the rubbing of noses, the phantom gesticulations, 
pourparlers, the gurgitations and regiirgi rations, the aerial trans- 
missions, the dressing and undressing, the whispering, the warn- 
ings, the tlKeats, the entreaties, the masquerades — all goes on in 
insect fashion and with a speed such as offly insects seem capable 
of mustering. Even when snowbound the Village is in constant 
rammotidn and effervescence. Yet nothing of the slightest 
importance ever ensues. In the morning there are headaches, 
that is all. 

Sometimes, however, in one of those houses which one notices 
only in dream, there lives a pale, timid creature, usually of 
dubious sex, who belongs to the world of du Maurier, Chekov 
or Alain Fournier. The name may be Alma, Frederika, Ursula, 
Malvina, a name consonant with the auburn tresses, tlie pre- 
Raphaelite figure, the Gaelic eyes. A creature who rarely stirs 
from the house, and then oxily in the wee hours of the morning. 

.Towards such t^es Mona is fatally drawn. A secret friend- 
ship veils all their intercourse in mystery. Those breathless 
efrands which drive her through the runnelled streets may have 
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What intrigued me as a child, what intrigues me to this day, is 
the glory and the wonder of eclosion. There are balmy days in 
cMdhood when, perhaps because of the great retardation of 
time, one steps outdoors into a world which is dozing. It is not 
the world of humans, nor is it the world of nature which is 
drowsing — it is the inanimate world of stones, minerals, objects. 
The inanimate world in bud. , . . With the slow-motion eyes of 
childhood one watches breathlessly as this latent realm of life 
slowly reveals its pulse-beat. One becomes aware of the existence 
of those invisible rays which emanate perpetually from the most 
remote parts of the cosmos and which radiate from the micro- 
cosm as well as from the macrocosm. *As above, so below/ In the 
twinkle of an eye one is divorced from the illusory world of 
material reality; with every step one places himself anew at the 
carr^cnir of these concentric radiations which are the true sub- 
stance of an all-encompassing and all-pervading reality. Death 
has no meaning. All is change, vibration, creation and re-creation. 
The song of the world, registered in eveiy particle of that specious 
substance called matter, issues forth in an inefEable harmony 
which filters tlrrough the angelic being lying dormant in the shell 
of the physical creature c^ed man. Once the angel assumes 
dominion, the physical being flowers. Throughout all realms a 
quiet, persistent blossoming takes place. 

Why. is it that angels, whom we foolishly assodate with the 
vast interstellar spaces, love everything which is mignon? 

As soon as I reach die banks of the canal, where my world in 
miniature lies waiting, the angel takes over, i no longer scrutinize 
the world — ^the world is inside me. I see it as dearly with eyes 
closed as with eyes wide open. Enchantment, not sorcery. Sur- 
render, and the bliss which accompanies surrender. What was 
dilapidation, decay, sordidness, is transmuted. The microscopic 
eye of the angel sees the infinite parts which compose the divine 
whole; the telescopic eye of the angel see nothing but totality, 
which is perfect. In the wake of the angel there are only universes 
to behold — size means nothing. 

When man, with his pitiful sense of relativity, looks through 
the telescope and marvels at the immensity of creation, he means 
to confess that he has succeeded in reducing the limidess to the 
limited. He acquires, as it were, an optic lease on the boundless 
grandeiK of a creation which is unfathomable to him. What 
matter if he succeed in putting a thousand universes within the 
focus of his microscopic telescope? The process of enlargement 
merely enhances the sense of the miniature. But man feels more 
at home in his little universe, or pretends he does, when he has 
uncovered what lies beyond its boimds. The thought that his 
universe may be no bigger than a tiny blood corpuscle entrances 
him, lulls his desperate anguish. But the use of die artificial eye, 
no matter to what monstrous proportions it be magnified, never 
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them in my hand, and my hand trembled as I read. So this was 
me in my teens? What a pity no one had made a movie of us! 
Droll figures we were. Little jackanapes, bantams, cock-o’-the- 
walk. Discussing such ponderous things as death and eternity, 
reincarnation, metampsychosis, libertinism, suicide. Pretending 
that the books we read, were nothing to the ones we would write 
ourselves one day. Talking of life as if we had experienced it to 
the core.' . ' " 

But even in these pretentious exercises of youth I detected to 
my amazement the seeds of an imaginative faculty which was 
to ripen with. time. Even in these fly-blown missives there were 
those abrupt breaks and rushes which indicate the presence of 
hidden Arcs, of unsuspected conflicts. I was moved to observe 
that even at this period I could lose myself, I who was hardly 
aware that I had a self. Stanley, I recalled, never lost himself. 
He had a style and in it he was fixed, as if constricted by a corset. 
I remember that at that period I thought of him as being so much 
more mature, so much more sophisticated. He .would be the 
brilliant writer; I would be the plodding ink-slinger. As a Pole 
he had an illustrious heritage; I was merely an American, with 
an ancestry which was vague and dubious. Stanley wrote as if he 
had stepped off the boat only the day before. 'I wrote as if I had 
just learned to use the language, my real language being the 
language of the street, which was no language at all. Back of 
Stanley I always visualized a line of warriors, diplomats, poets, 
musicians. Myself, I had no ancestry whatever. I had to invent 
one. 

Curious, but any feelings of lineage or of ephemeral connec- 
tions with the past which might arise in me were usually evoked 
by one of three curiously disparate phenomena: one, narrow, 
olden streets with miniature houses; two, certain unreal tj^jes of 
human beings, generally dreamers or fanatics; three, photo- 
graphs of Tibet, of the Tibetan landscape particularly. ! could 
be disoriented in a jif^, and was then marvellously at home, one 
with the world and with myself. Only in such rare moments did 
I know or pretend to understand myself. My connections were, so , 
to speak, with man and not with men. Only when I was shunted 
back to the grand trunk line did I become aware of my real 
rhythm, my real being. Individuality expressed itself for me as a 
life with roots. Efflorescence meant culture — in short, the world 
of cyclical development. In my eyes the great figures were 
always identified with the trunk of the tree, not with die boughs 
and leaves. And the great figures were capable of losing their 
identity easily: they were all variations of the one man, Adam 
Cadmus, or whatever he be called. My lineage stemmed from 
him, not from my ancestors. When I became aware I was super- 
conscious; I could make the leap back at one bound. 

Stanley, like all chauvinists, traced his arboreal descent only 
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angel sleeps lightly, ready at the slightest tremor to assume 
command. Only solitary vigils restore us. Oidy when we are 
cruelly separated do we really communicate with each other. 

Often it is in dreams that we communicate. ... I am on a 
familiar street searching for a particular house. The moment I 
set foot in this street my heart beats wildly. Though I have never 
seen the street it is more familiar to me, more intimate, more 
significant, than any street I have known. It is the street by which 
I return to the past. Every house, every porch, every gate, every 
lawn, every stone, stick, twig or leaf speaks eloquently. The sense 
of recognition, compounded of myriad layers of memory, is so 
powerful that I am almost dissolved. 

The street has no beginning nor end: it is a detached segment 
swimming in a fuzzy aura and complete in itself. A vibrant 
portion of the infinite whole. Though there is never any activity 
in this street it is not empty or deserted. Indeed, it is the most 
alive street I can think of. It is alive with memories, like an 
arcane grove which pullulates with its swarms of inrisible hosts. 
I can’t say that I walk down this street, nor can I say either that I 
glide through it. The street invests me. I am devoured by it. 
Perhaps only in the insect world are there sensations to match 
this harrowing form of bliss. To eat is wonderful, but to be eaten 
is a treat beyond description. Perhaps it is another, more extrava- 
gant, kind of union with the external v;orld. An inverted sort of 
communion. 

The end of this ritual is always the same. Suddenly I am aware 
that Stanley is waiting for me. He stands not at the end of the 
street, for there is no end ... he stands at that fuzzy edge where 
light and substance fuse. His summons is always curt and 
brusque: ‘Come on, let’s gol’ Immediately I adapt my pace to 
his. Fonvard 77jarch! The beloved street wheels softly around, 
like a turn-table operated by an unseen switchman, and as we 
reach the comer it joins neatly and inexorably with the mier- 
secting streets which form the pattern of our childhood precincts. 
From here on it is an exploration of the past, but a different past 
from that of the memorial street. This past is an active one, 
cluttered with souvenirs, but souvenirs only skin deep. The 
other past, so profound, so fluid, so sparkling, made no separa- 
tion between itself, present and future. It was timeless, and it i 
speak of it as a past it is only to suggest a return which is nor 
really a return but a restoration. The fish swimming back to tiic 


source of its own being. , . ^ „ rrrtnintv 

When the inaudible music begins, one knows for a certa y 

Stanley’s part in the second of the se/aH^thc 

the flame. I will take leave ot him when ^ ^ 
mnemonic fila^cms a-quiver. Ttoto"'™- "!■<;*?<&.? - 


— , 
With instinctive adroitness, might be 
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better stiited to oescribe the modulations, dissonances and dis- 
tillations of this language than the word alchemy. Like a strong 
dissolvent, tlie Polish language converts the image, concept, 
symbol or metaphor into a mysterious transparent liquid of 
camphorous odour which, by its mellifluous resonances, suggests 
the perpetual alternation and interchange of idea and impulse. 
Issuing like a hot geyser from the crater of the human mouth, 
Polish music — for it is hardly a language — consumes everything 
with which it comes into contact, intoxicating the brain with the 
pungent, acrid fumes of its metallic source. A man employing 
this me^hum is no longer a mere man — he has appropriated 
the powers of a sorcerer. The Book of Demonolo^ could only 
have been written in this language. To say that this is a quality of 
the Slavs explains nothing. To be a Slav does not mean to be a 
Pole. The Pole is unique and untouchable; he is the prime 
mover, the original impetus personified, and his realm is 
the dread realm of doom. For him the sun was extinguished long 
ago. . For him all horizons are limited and circumscribed. He is 
the desperado of the race, self-accursed and self-acquitted. Make 
the world over? He would rather drag it down to the bottomless 
pit. 

Reflections of this order always rose to the surface when I 
would leave the house to stretch my legs, A short distance from 
Stanley’s home lay a world akin in many respects to the one I 
had known as a child. Through it ran a canal black as ink whose 
stagnant waters stank like ten thousand dead horses. But all 
. about the canal were winding lanes, eddying streets, still paved 
.'•with cobblestones, the worn sidewalks flawed by diminutive 
shanties cluttered with shutters dislocated from their hinges, 
creating the impression, from a distance, of being enormous 
Hebrew letters. Furniture, bric-a-brac, utensils, implements and 
materials of ail kinds littered the streets. The fringe of the societal 
world. 

Each time I approached the confines of this Lilliputian world 
I changed back to a boy of ten. My senses became more acute, ‘ 
my memory more alive, my hunger more sharp. I could hold 
conversation with the self which I once was and with tlie self I 
had become. Who 1 was that walked and sniffed and explored, 

I knew not. An interlocutory, I, doubtless. An I suborned by a 
superior court of justice. ... In this supraliminal arena Stanley 
always figured tenderly. He was the invisible comrade to whom I 
imparted those larval thoughts which elude speech. Immigrant, 
orphan, derelict— of these three ingredients he was composed 
We understood one another because we were complete opposites. 
What he envied I gave him regally; what I craved he fed me 
from his carrion beak. We swam like Siamese fish on the 
glaucous surface of the lake of childhood. We knew not our 
Protector. We rejoiced in our imagined freedom. 
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It was Maxie Schnadig who had introduced me, some 
years ago, to Karen Lundgren. Whatever brought these tv;o 
together 1 can’t possibly imagine. They had nothing whatever m 
common, nothing. 

Karen Lundgren was a Swede who had been educated at 
Oxford, where he had made something of a stir due to his athletic 
prowess and his rare scholarship. He was a giant with curly 
blond hair, soft-spoken and excessively polite. He possessed the 
combined instincts of the ant, the bee and the beaver. Thorough, 
systematic, tenacious as a bull-dog, whatever he engaged in he 
pursued to the limit. He played just as hard as he worked. Work, 
however, was his passion. He could work standing up, sitting 
down, or lying in bed. And, like all hard workers, at bottom he 
was lazy as sin. Whenever he set out to do something he had first 
to devise ways and means of doing it with the least effort. Need- 
less to say, these short cuts of his entailed much time and labour. 
But it made him feel good to sweat his balls off devising short 
cuts. Efficiency, moreover, was his middle name. He was 
nothing but a walking, talking, labour-saving device. 

No matter how simple a project might be, Karen could make 
it complicated. I had had a good dose of his eccentricity while 
serving as his apprentice in a bureau of anthropological research 
some years previously. He had initialed me into the absurd com- 
plexities of a decimal system for filing which made our Dewey 
system seem like child’s play. With Karen’s system we were able 
to index anything under the sun, from a pair of white wool socks 
to haemorrhoids. 

As I say, it was some years since I last saw Kareru I had 
always regarded him as a freak, having respect neither for his 
vaunted intelligence nor for his athletic prowess. Dull and 
laborious, those were his chief characteristics. Now and then, to 
he sure, he indulged in a hearty laugh. He laughed too heartily, 
I miaht say, and always at the wrong time or for the wrong 
reason. This ability to laugh he cultivated, just as he had once 
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brings liim joys. The greater his physical vision, the more awed 
he becomes. He understands, though he refuses to believe, that 
with this eye he will ‘never penetrate, still less partake of, the 
mystery of creation. To re-enter the mysterious world from 
which he sprang he realizes, in a vague, dim way, that other eyes 
are heeded. 

It is with the angelic eye that man beholds the world of his 
true substance. 

These miniature realms, where all is sunken, muted and trans- 
formed, emerge often as not in books. A page of Hamsun 
frequently yield the same mysterious harmonies of enchantment 
as a walk by the canal. For a brief moment' one experiences the 
same sort of vertigo as when the motorman deserts his post with 
the trolley in full flight. After that it is pure volupte. Surrender 
again. Surrender to the spell which has rendered the author 
superfluous. Immediately one’s rhythm is retarded. One lingers 
before the verbal structures which palpitate like living houses. 
One knows that someone never encountered before, and never 
to be encountered again, will emerge and take possession of one. 
It may be a personage as innocuous as Sophie, It may be a 
question of large white goose eggs which will dominate the whole 
passage. No governing the cosmic fluid in which the events and 
situations are now bathed. The dialogue may become pure non- 
sense, astral in its implications. The author has made it clear that 
he is absent. The reader is face to face with an angelic sport. He 
will live this scene, this protracted moment, over and over again, 
and with a sharpened sense of reality verging on the hallucina- 
tory. Only a little street — perhaps not a block long. Diminutive 
gardens tended by trolls. Perpetual sunshine. And remembered 
music, toned down to blend with the hum of insects and the 
rustle of leaves. Joy, joy, joy. The intimate presence of flowers, 
of birds, of stones which have preserved the record of similar 
magical days. 

I think of Hamsun because it was with Stanley that F shared 
so often these extraordinary experiences. Our grotesque life in 
the street, as boys, had prepared us for these mysterious 
encounters. In some unltnown way we had undergone the proper 
initiation. We were, without knowing it, members of that 
traditional underground which vomits forth at suitable intervals 
those writers who will later be called Romantics, mystics, 
visionaries or diabolists. It was for such as us — then"Tnere 
embr>^onic beings — that certain ‘outlandish*, passages were 
written. It is we who keep alive these books which are constantly 
threatening to fall back into oblivion. We lie in wait, like beasts of 
prey, for moments of reality which will not only match but 
confirm and corroborate these literary extravaganzas. We grow 
like corkscrews, we become lop-sided, we squint and stammer in 
a vain endeavour to fit our world into the existent one. In us the 
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And then there was the beach: we would be able to swim, toss 
the ball around, perhaps even do a bit of canoeing. In passing he 
made mention of his library, his collection of records, his chess 
set, as if to say that we would have all the luxuries of a firstclass 

'^^'in the morning I said yes, naturally. Mona was^enthusiastic. 
She was not only willing, but eager, to help Karen s wife do the 
dirty work. ‘O.K.,’ I said, ‘no harm in trying it.’ 

We went by train to Far Rockaway. All during the ride Karen 
talked incessantly about his work. I gathered that he was 
engaged in writing a book about statistics. According to him, it 
was a unique contribution to the subject. The data he had 
amassed was enormous, so enormous in fact that I was terrified 
before I had even moved a finger. In his customary way he had 
equipped himself with all manner of devices, machines which he 
assured me I would catch on to in no time. One of them was the 
(hctaphone. He had found it more convenient, he explained, to 
dictate to the machine, which was impersonal, than to a secretary. 
There would be times, of course, when he might feel impelled to 
ictate direct, in which case I could take it down on the type- 
writer. ‘You needn’t worry about the spelling,’ he added. My 
spirits dropped, I must say, when I learned of the dictaphone. 
However, I said nothing, just smiled and let him roll on from 
one thing to another. 


What he had omitted to tell us about was the mosquitoes. 

There was a little storeroom, just big enough to accommodate 
a creaky bed, which he indicated as our sleeping quarters. The 
moment I saw the netting over the bed I knew what we were in 
for. It began at once, the first night. Neither of us slept a wink. 
Karen tried to laugh it off by urging us to loaf for a day or two 
^til we got adjusted. Fine, I thought. Mighty decent of him, 
I thought. An Oxford gentleman, what! But we didn’t sleep the 
second night either, even though protected by the netting, even 
greased ourselves all over, like Channel swimmers. 
Ihe third mght we burned Chinese punlt and incense. Towards 
dawn, utterly worn out, our nerves frazzled, we dozed off. As 
soon as the sun came up we plunged into the surf. 

It was after we had breakfast that morning that Karen inti- 
mated we ought to begin work in earnest. His wife took Mona 
ide to explain her duties. It took Karen almost the whole 
mechanism of the various machines he 
^ was a veritable mountain of 

fnr tK Au* w^ch I was to transcribe on the typewriter. As 
thp ^agrams, the rulers, compasses and triangles, 

whirl, T system, and the thousand and one details 

dw?! famiharize myself with, that could wait a few 

there were ci-m U records and then, if 

ere still enough hght, I was to assist him on the roof. 
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oscillations of a compass needle. He holds me to the path, a 
tortuous, zigzag path, but saturated with reminiscences. We 
buzz from flower to .flower, like bees. When we have extracted 
our fill of nectar we return to the honeycomb. At the entrance I 
take leave of him, plunging into the very hub of transformation. 
My ears resound with the oceanic hum. All memory is stifled. I 
am deep in the labyrinthian shell, as secure and alive as a particle 
of energy adrift in the stellar sea of light. This is the deep sleep 
which restores the soul. When I awaken I am new-born. The day 
stretches before me like a velvet meadow^ I have ho recollection 
of anything. I am a freshly-minted coin ready to fall into the 
palm of the first-comer. 

It is on such a day that I am apt to make one of those hap- 
hazard encounters which will alter the course of my life. The 
stranger coming towards me greets me like an old friend. We 
have merely to exchange a few words and the intimate steno- 
graphic language of ancient brothers replaces the current jargon. 
Communication is cryptic and seraphic, accomplished with the 
ease and rapidity of bom deaf-mutes. For me it has only one 
purport — to bring about a re-orientation. Altering the course of 
my life, as I put it before, means simply — correcting tny sidereal 
position. The stranger, fresh from the other world, tips me off. 
Given my true bearings, I cut a fresh swathe through the 
chartered realms of destiny. Just as the dream street swung softly 
into position, so I now wheel into vital alignment. The pano- 
rama against which I move is awesome and majestic. A landscape 
truly Tibetan beckons me onward. I know not whether it is a 
creation of the inner eye or some cataclysmic disturbance of the 
outer reality attuning itself to the profound re-orientation I have 
Just made, I know only that I am more solitary than ever. 
Everything that occurs now will have the quality of shock and 
discovery. I am not alone, I am in the midst of other solitaries. 
And each and every one of us speaks his own unique languagel 
It is like the coming together of distant gods, each one wrapped 
in the aura of his own incomprehensible world. It is the first day 
of the week in the new cycle of consciousness. A cycle, need I 
say, which may last a week or a lifetime. En avant^ je me dis» 
Allons~yI Notts sommes Id* 



to serve us/ And here he expatiated ad nauseam on the wonders 
and the benefits of a science in \yhich I had not the slightest 
interest. But I was always a good listener. And I had discovered 
already, in the space of just a few days, that one way of redudng 
the working time was to involve him in just such lengthy 
discussions. The faa that I listened so good-naturedly made him 
feel that he was really seducing me. Now and then I would throw 
in a question, in order to put off for a few more minutes the 
inevitable return to the grindstone. Of course, nothing he told me 
about mathematics made the least impression on me. It went in 
one ear and out the other. 

Tou see,* he would say, with all the seriousness of the fatuous 
ones, *it*s not nearly as complicated as you imaginecL FU make 
a mathematician of you in no time.’ 

Meanwhile Mona was getting her education in the kitchen. 
All day long I heard the dishes rattling. I wondered v/hat in hell 
they were up to in there. It sounded like a spring cleaning. When 
we- got to bed I learned that Lotta, Karen’s wife, had allowed 
the di^;dishes to accumulate for a week. She didn’t like house- 
work, apparently. She was an artist. Karen never complained. 
He wanted her to be an artist — ^that is, after she had done the 
chores and assisted him in every possible way. He himself never 
set foot in the kitchen. He never noticed the condition of the 
plates or the cutlery,^ no more than he noticed what sort of food 
was being served him. He ate without relish, to stoke the fur- 
nace, and when he was through he pushed the dishes aside- and 
began figuring on the tablecloth, or if there were no tablecloth, 
on the bare boards. He did ever5^ng leisurely, and with painful 
xieliberatlon, which in itself was enough to drive me frantic. 

Wherever he worked there was dirt, disorder and a clutter of 
non-essentials. If he reached for something he had first to remove 
a dozen obstructions. If the knife he grabbed were dirty he 
would slowly and deliberately wipe it clean with the table- 
cloth, or with his handkerchief. Always without fuss or emotion. 
Always bearing down, pressing onward, like a glacier in its 
relentless advance. Sometimes there were three cigarettes bum- 
in at once at his elbow. He never stopped smoking, not even in 
bed. The butts piled up like sheep droppings. His wife was also 
an inveterate smoker, a chain smoker. 

Cigarettes were one thing we had a plentiful supply of. Food^ 
that was another matter. Food was doled out scantily and in 
the most unappetizing fashion. Mona, of course, had offered to 
relieve Lotta of the bmden of cooking, but Lotta bad refused 
to hear of it. We soon discovered why. She was stingy. She feared 
that Mona might prepare succulent, bounteous repasts. She was 
; damned right about that! To take over the kitchen and stage 
) a feast was the one thought uppermost in our minds. We kept 
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Cultivated his muscles. He had a mania to be all things to all men, 
had the mania, but no flair. 

I give tliis thumb-nail sketch because it happens that once 
igain Vxn worldng with him, working /or him. Mona too. We’re 
ill living together on the beach at Far Rockaway, in a shack 
.vhlch he has erected himself. To be exact, the house isn’t quite 
ardshed. Hence our presence in it. We work without compen- 
sation, content to room and board with Karen and his wife, 
rhere’s .much yet to be done. Too mucli. Work begins from the 
moment I open my eyes tmtil I drop from fatigue. 

To go back a pace. . . . Runxung into Karen on the street was 
something of a God-send for us. We were literally without a cent 
when he happened along. Stanley, you see, had told us one even- 
ing, just as he was setting forth to work, that he was fed up with 
us. We were to pack our things and get out immediately. He 
would help us pack and see us to the subway. No words. Of 
course I had been expecting something of the sort to happen any 
day. I wasn’t the least bit angry with him. On the contrary, I was 
rather amused. 

At the subway entrance he handed over the valises, put a 
dime in my hand for car fare, and without shaking hands turned 
abruptly and stalked off. Not even a good-bye. We of course 
got into the subway, not Imowing what else to do, and began 
riding. We rode back and forth two or three times trying to 
decide what the next step would be. Finally we got out at 
Sheridan Square. We had hardly walked a few steps when, to my 
astonishment, I saw Karen Lundgren approaching. He seemed 
unusually pleased to have found me again. What was I doing? 
Had we had dinner yet? And so on. 

We accompanied him to his town fiat, as he called it, and 
while his wife prepared the meal we unburdened ourselves. 
He was even more delighted to hear of our circumstances. T’ve 
got just the thing for you, Henry/ he said, with his insensitive 
cheerfulness. And he began at once to explain the nature of his 
work, which sounded like higher mathematics to me, meanwhile 
plying us with cocktails and caviar sandwiches. He had taken 
it for granted, when he began his discourse, that I would^ give 
assent to his project. To make things more interesting I pre- 
tended that I would have to think it over, that I had other things 
in mind. That of course only stimulated him more. 

^ ‘Stay with us overnight,’ he begged, ‘and let me know what 
you think in the morning.’ 

He ^d explained, to be sure, that in addition to acting as his 
secretary and amanuensis, I might have to give him a hand with 
the house-building. I had warned him franklj^ that I wasn’t much 
good v/ith my hands, but he had waved this aside as unimportant. 
If would be fun, after working with one’s brain, to devote 
a few more hours to more menial tasks. Recreation, he called if 
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I’ll never forget that first day with the bloody dictaphone. I 
thought I would go mad. It was like operating a sewing machine^ 
a switchboard and a victrola all at once. I had to use simul- 
taneously hands^ feet, ears and eyes. If I had been just a bit more 
versatile I could have swept out the room at the same time. Of 
course the first ten pages made absolutely nonsense. I not only 
wrote the wrong things, I missed whole sentences and began 
others in the middle or near the end. I wish I had preserved a 
copy of that first day’s work — ^it would have been something 
to pur beside the cold-blooded nonsense of Gertrude Stein. Even 
if I had transcribed correctly, the words would have made little 
sense to me. The whole terminology, not to speak of his plodding, 
wooden style, was foreign to me, I might just as well have written 
down telephone numbers. 

Karen, like a man who is accustomed to training animals, a 
man of infinite patience and perseverance, pretended that I 
hadn’t done bad at all. He even tried to joke a bit, reading over 
some of the screwy sentences. Tt will take a little time,’ he said, 
‘but you’ll get on to it.’ And then, to add a little sauce: T’m 
really ashamed of myself for asking you to do this kind of work, 
Henry. You don’t know how much I appreciate your assistance. 
I don’t ioiow what I would have done if you hadn’t come along.’ 
He would have talked much the same way if he were giving me 
lessons in ju-jutsu, of which he was supposedly a master. I could 
well visualize him picking me up, after spinning me twenty feet 
through the air, and saying solicitously: ‘Sorry, old man, but 
you’ll get the hang of it after a few days. Just couldn’t help it, 
you know. Are you much hurt?’ 

What I wanted more than anything was a good drink. But 
Karen rarely drank. When he wanted relaxation he employed 
■ his energies at a different kind of work. To work was his passion. 
He worked while he slept. I mean it seriously. On falling off he 
would set himself a problem which his unconscious was to solve 
during the night. 

The best I could wheedle out of him was a coke. Even this 
I couldn’t enjoy in peace, -for while I leisurely sipped if he was 
busy explaining to me the next day’s problems. What bothered 
me more than anything was his way of explaining things. He 
was one of those idiots who believe that diagrams make things 
easier to comprehend. For me, an3rthing in the way of a chart 
OT a diagram means hopeless confusion. I have to stand on my 
. head to read the simplest plans. I tried to tell him this but he 
insisted that I had been miseducated, that if I would just be 
patient I would soon learn to read charts and diagrams with ease 
— and enjoyment, Tt’s like mathematics,’ he told me. 

*But I detest mathematics,’ I protested. 

‘One shouldn’t say a thing like that, Henry. How cari one 
detest something useful? Mathematics is only another instrument 
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unique and splendid dirtiness, and perhaps the accumulated 
layers of matter might, by ordinary geologic compulsion, become 
incorporated with the human cuticle and so render clothing 
unnecessary. . . 

‘ “About that washboard,” said Meehawl, I was just gomg to 
say. ...” 

‘ “It doesn’t matter,” said the Philosopher. “In its proper place 

I ’ 

Here Lotta had to close the book. Karen was laughing, if it 
could be called that, with such uncontrollable violence that his 
eyes were popping out of his head. I thought he would throw a 
fit. 

‘Darling, darling!’ came Lotta’s anxious voice, registering a 
concern I hadn’t believed her capable of. ‘Please, darling, calm 
yourself!’ 

Karen continued to be rocked by spasms which now sounded 
more like sobs. I got up and thumped him violently on the back. 
At once the commotion subsided. He looked up at me gratefully. 
Then he coughed and wheezed and blew his nose vigorously, 
wiping the tears away with his coat sleeve. 

‘Next time, Henry, use a mallet,’ he sputtered. ‘Or a sledge- 
hammer.’ 

‘That I will,’ I said. 

He began to titter again. 

‘Please don’t!’ begged Lotta. ‘He’s had enough for .one 
evening.’ 

‘It was indeed a wonderful evening,’ said Mona. ‘I’m begin- 
ning to like it here. And how wonderfully you read,’ she said, 
addressing Lotta. 

‘I used to be on the stage,’ said Lotta modestly. 

‘I thought so,’ said Mona. ‘So was I once.’ 

Lotta ^ched her eyebrows. ‘You were?^ There v;as a tinge of 
sarcasm in her voice. 

‘Why yes,’ said Mona, unruffled, ‘I played v;ith the Theatre 
Guild.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ said Karen, relapsing into his Oxford manner. 

‘ What’s so strange about that?’ I demanded to knov/. ‘Didn’t 
you think she had any talent?’ 

‘Why, Henry,’ said Karen, clasping my arm, ‘you are a 
sensitive brute, aren’t you? I was congratulating myself on our 
lood luck. We’ll all take turns reading some night. I was on the 
stage once myself, you know.’ 

‘And I was once a trapeze artist,’ I countered. 

*ReaUyP This from Lotta and Karen simultaneously. 

‘Didn’t I ever tell you? I thought you knew,’ 

For some strange reason this innocent lie impressed them. If I 
had said I had been a cabinet minister once it could not have 
produced as telling an effect. It was amazing how limited was 
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praying .that they would go to town for a few days and let us 
take it over. Then at last we would enjoy a good meal. 

‘What I would like/ Mona would say, ‘is a good roast of beef/ 

‘Give me chicken — or a fine roast duck.’ 

‘Fd like to have sweet potatoes for a change.’ 

‘Suits me, honej^, only make some rich gravy to go with them,’ 

Like Badminton it was. We shuffled the phantom food back 
and forth like two starved peacocks. If only they would breeze! 
God, but we were sick of looking at sardine tins, cans of sliced 
pineapple, bags of potato chips. The two of them nibbled away 
like mice the whole damned day-. Never a hint of wine, never a 
drop of whiskey. Nothing but coke and sarsparilla. 

I can’t say that Karen was stingy. No, he was. insensitive, un- 
observant. When I informed him one day that we were not, 
getting enough to eat he professed to be appalled. ‘What woulc 
you like?’ he asked. And at once he got up from his work, bor- 
rowed a car from a neighbour, and whisked us off to town where 
we went from one store to another ordering provisions. It was 
typical of him to react in this way. Always to extremes. By going 
to extremes he intended, quite unconsciously, I believe, to make 
you slightly disgusted with yourself. ‘Food? Is that all you want?’ 
he seemed to say. ‘That’s easy, we’ll buy heaps of it, enough to 
choke a horse.’ There was a further implication in his exaggerated 
willingness to please you, ‘Food? Why that’s a mere trifle. Of 
course we can get you food. I thought you had deeper worries.’ 

His wife, of course, was dismayed when she saw the load of 
provisions we brought back with us. I had asked Karen not to 
say anything to his wife about our hunger. He pretended, there- 
fore, that he was laying in a supply against a rainy day. ‘The 
larder was getting low/ he explained. But when he added that 
Mona would like to fix a meal for us at dinner time her face 
dropped. For an instant there passed over her countenance that 
horrified look of the miser whose hoard is menaced. Once again 
Karen stepped into the breach. ‘I thought, darling, that you 
would enjoy having some one else cook the meal for a change. 
Mona is an excellent cook, it appears. We’re going to have filet 
mignon this evening — how does that sound to you?’ Lotta, of 
course, had to feign delight. 

We made the dinner an event. In addition to fried onions 
and mashed potatoes we had succotash, beets and brussel 
sprouts, with celery, stuffed olives and radishes on the side. We 
washed this down with red and white wine, the best obtainable. . 
There were three kinds of cheese, follow’ed by strawberries and 
rich cream. For a change we had some excellent coffee, which I 
prepared myself. Good, strong coffee with a bit of chicory in it. 
All that lacked was a good liquer and Havana cigars. 

Karen enjoyed the meal immensely.- He acted like a different 
man. He joked, told stories, laughed until his sides ached, and 
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the ciw in order. The women stood below, clucking away like 
£ns,dl set to catch me if I fell. 

I, got the first shingle set and picked up the hammer to tove- 
the &st nail home. I missed it by an inch or two and the shmgle 
went flying homeward like a kite. I was so surprised, so sti^ed, 
that the hammer fell out of my hands and the keg of nails 
tumbled to the ground. Karen, unperturbed, gave orders to 
remain where I was, the women would gather up the hammer and 
nails. It was Lotta who ran to the kitchen to get the hammer. 
When she returned I learned that I had broken the tea pot and 
a few plates. Mona was scrabling for the nails, pickmg them 
up so fast that they fell out of her hand before she could get them 
in the keg* 

‘Easy, easy!’ shouted Karen. ‘All right up there, Henry? Steady 

nowl’ . , , „ 

With this I got the giggles* The situation reminded me all too 
vividly of those dreadful occasions in the past when my mother 
and sister would aid me in putting up the awnings— parlour floor 
front. Nobody except an awning maker has any idea how com- 
plicated an awning can be. There are not only the rods and flaps, 
the bolts and screws, the pulleys and cords, there are a hundred 
perplexing difficulties wlflch arise after you have mounted the 
ladder and anchored yourself gingerly on the edge of the double 
window* Somehow there always seemed to be a gale blowing 
when my mother decided to put up the awnings. Holding the 
flapping awning with one hand and the hammer with the other, 
my mother would then endeavour to pass the various things 
which were needed and which my sister had handed to her. To 
keep a tight grip with my legs and not permit the awning to 
carry me aloft was a feat in itself. My arms would grow tired be- . 
fore I had driven in the first screw* I would have to disentangle 
the damned contraption and jump down for a breathing spell* 

All the time my mother would be mumbling and groaning^ — Tt^’s 
so simple, I could put them up myself in a few minutes if I 
didn’t have the rheumatism.’ Recommencing, she would be / 
obliged to explain to me all over again which part went outside 
and which inside. For me it was like doing something backwards. 
Once in position again, the hammer would fall from my hands, 
and I would sit there wrestling with the belly of the awning 
while my sister ran below and fetched it. It would take at least 
an hour to put up one awning. At this point I could invariably 
say Why not leave the other ones till tomorrow?’ Whereupon 
my mother would fly into a rage, horrified by the thought of 
what the neighbours would think seeing only one awning in 
place. Sometimes, at this point, I would suggest that we call upon 
a neighbour to finish the job, offering to pay him handsomely 
out of my o\TO pocket. But this would enrage her even more* 
it was a sin, in her opinion, to pay out money for work which 
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it, because my wife got her out yesterday and kept her talking 
for two hours while I went through everything in her bit of a 
house— the washboard wasn^t there.” 

* “It wouldn’t be,” said the Philosopher. 

* “Maybe your honour could tell a body where it is then?” 

‘ “Maybe I could,” said the Philosopher; “are you listening?” 

^ “I am,” smd Meehawl MacMurrachu. 

‘The Philosopher drew his chair closer to the visitor until their 
knees were jammed together. He laid both his hands on Mce- 
hawl MacMurrschu’s &iees. ... 

‘ “Washing is an extraordinary custom,” said he. “We are 
washed both, on coming into the world and on going out of it, 
and we take,/no pleasure from the first washing nor any profit 
from the last.” 

‘ “True for you, sir,” said Meehawl MacMurrachu. 

‘ “Many people consider that scourings supplementary to these 
are only due to habit. Now, habit is continuity of action, it is a 
most detestable thing and is very diSicult to get away from. A 
proverb will run where a writ will not, and the follies of our fore- 
. fathers are of greater importance to us than is the well-being 
of bur posterity.” ’ 

. At this point Karen interrupted his wife to ask if we lil;ed tlie 
passage. 

T do indeed,* I said. ‘Let her continue!’ 

‘Continuel’ said Karen, settling still deeper into his chair. - 
, Lotta read on. She had an excellent voice and could handle 
tile brogue expertly. The dialogue got funnier and funnier. Karen 
began to titter and then to laugh like a hyena. The tears were 
rolling dovm his face. 

‘Do be careful, Karen,* begged his wife, putting tlie book 
down for a moment. T*m afraid you’ll get the hiccups,’ 

‘I don’t care,* said Karen, ‘it’s wor& getting the hiccups.’ 

‘But you remember, the last time it happened we had to call 
a doctor.’ 

‘Just the same,’ said Karen. T’d like to hear the end of it.’ And 
again 'he exploded into peals of laughter. It was frightening to 
hear iiim laugh. He had no control whatever, I wondered to 
myself if he could weep just as bravely. It would be something to 
unnerve one. 

Lotta waited for him to subside, then resumed her reading. 

‘ “Did you ever hear, sir, about the fish that Paudeen Mac- 
Laughhn caught in the policeman’s hat?” 

‘ “I did not,” said the Philosopher. “The first person who 
washed was possibly a person seeking a cheap notoriety. Any 
fool can wash himself, but every wise man knows that it is an 
unnecessary -labour, for nature will quickly reduce him -to a 
natural and ‘healthy dirtiness again. We should seek, therefore, 
not how to make ourselves dean, but how to attain a more 
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their sense of humour. Naturally I expatiated at length on tny 
virtuosity. Mona chimed in now and then to help me out. They 
listened, as if spellbound. 

When I had finished Karen soberly remarked: ‘Among other 
things^ Henry, you^re not a bad story teller. You must tell us 
some more yams like that when we’re in the mood/ 


The next day, as if to make up for the grand splurge, Karen was 
determined to tackle the roof. It had to be shingled and then' 
coated with tar. And I who could never drive a nail , straight 
was to do the job — under his directions. Fortunately it took some 
time to find the right ladder, the proper nails, the hammer and 
sav^^ and a dozen other tools which he thought might come in 
handy. What followed was straight out of Laurel and Hardy. 
First of all I insisted on finding a pair of old gloves so as not to 
get any splinters in my hands. I made it clear as a Euclidian . 
theorem that with splinters in my fingers I would be unable to 
type and being unable to type would mean no dictaphone work. 
After that I insisted on finding a pair of sneal^ers so as not to slip 
and break my neck. Karen nodded approval in dead seriousness. 
He was the type who, in order to get the maximum amount of 
work out of you, would carry you to the toilet if necessary and 
wipe your ass for you. It was clear by this time that I would need 
a lot of assistance to fix the roof. Mona was to stand by in case 
anything fell to the ground; she was also to fetch us some ice- 
cold lemonade at intervals. Karen, of course, had already, drawn 
several diagrams explaining how the shingles were to be adjusted 
one to another. Naturally I profited not at ail from these explana- 
tions. I had only one thought in mind — to start hammering away 
like a demon and let the chips fall where they .would* 

In order to limber up I suggested that I first practise walking 
along the ridge pole. Karen, still nodding approval, wanted to 
lend me an umbrella, but at this Mona laughed so heartily that 
he abandoned the idea. I scurried up the ladder as nimbly as a 
cat, hoisted myself up to the ridge pole and began my tight rope 
exercises. Locta looked on vrith suppressed fright, her mind busy, 
doubtless, computing hospital expenses in the event I should slip 
and break a leg. It was a scorcher of a day, the flies out in swarms 
and biting like ftiry. I had on a huge Mexican hat much too big 
. for me which kept falling over my eyes. When I descended I took 
the notion to change into my swimming trunks. Karen thought . 
he would do likewise. This consumed a little more time. 

Finally there was nothing left but to begin, I climbed up the 
ladder with the hammer imder my arm clutching a-keg of nails. 
It was getting on towards noon. Karen had rigged up a platform 
on wheels from which he unloaded the shingles and gave direc- 
tions. He looked like a Carthaginian setting the defences of 
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one could do oneself. By the time we finished I always had a few 
bruises. ‘Serves you right,’ my mother would say. ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. You’re as helpless .as your father.’ 

Sitting astride the ridge pole, laughing quietly to myself, I 
congratulated myself that we were doing something other than 
dictaphone work. I knew that by evening my back would be so 
sunburned that I would be unable to work on the morrow. I 
would have to lie on my belly all day. Fine. It would give me a 
chance to read something interesting. I was growing stupid 
listening to nothing but statistical abracadabra. I realized that 
Karen would try to find something ‘light’ for me to do while 
lying on my belly, but 1 knew how to discourage such attempts. 

Well, we bagan again, slowly and deliberately this time. The 
way I worked over one nail would have driven any normal 
person crazy. But Karen was anything but a normal individual. 
From his Carthaginian tower he continued to shower me with 
directions and encouragements. Why he didn’t put the shingles 
up himself and let me pass them to him I couldn’t understand. 
But he was happy only when directing. Even when it was a 
simple thing he had to do he could somehow break it up into a 
multitude of component parts which would necessitate the co- 
operation of several individuals. It never mattered to him how 
long it took to complete a job; all that mattered was that it be 
done his way, i.e., the longest and the most complicated way. This 
was what he called ‘efficiency’. He had learned it in Germany 
while studying how to make organs. {Why organs? So that he 
could appreciate music better.) 

I had only put up a few shingles when the signal came for 
lunch. It was a cold lunch made of the odds and ends from 
yesterday’s banquet. ‘A salad/ Lotta called it. Happily/ there were 
a few bottles of beef to make it palatable. We even had a few 
grapes. I ate them slowly, one by one, stretching the minutes out. 
Already my back looked raw. Mona wanted me to put a shirt 
on. I assured them that I tanned quickly. Wouldn’t think of 
donning a shirt. Karen who wasn’t ^together a fool, suggested 
that we lay off the roof work for the afternoon and tackle some- 
thing ‘light’. He began explaining that he had made some 
complicated charts wYiich had to corrected and remade. 

‘No, let’s get on with the roof,’ I urged. ‘I’m just getting the 
hang of it.’ 

As this sounded plausible and logical to him, Karen voted to 
tackle the roof again. Once more we clambered up the ladder, 
did a little preliminary footwork on the ridge pole, and settled 
down to hammering nails. In a short time the sweat was pouring ■ 
off me hke rain. The more I perspired the more the flies buzzed 
.and bit. My back felt like a raw steak. I accelerated my rhythm 
perceptibly. 
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/heavy surf like otters. Karen always seeking to improve matters, 
made use of an inflated rubber mattress. After he had taken a 
siesta on the bosom of the deep, he would swim out a mile or 
two and give us all a good fright. 

Evenings he enjoyed playing games. He played in dead earnest 
always, .whether it was pinochle, cribbage, checkers, casino, 
whist, fan-tan, dominoes, euchre or backgammon. I don’t believe 
there was a game with which he was not conversant. Part of his 
general education, don’t you know. The rounded individual. He 
could play hopscotch or tiddly-winks with the same furioub zeal 
and adroitness. Once, when I went to town with him, I suggested 
that we drop into a pool parlour and play a game of pool. He 
asked me if I wanted to shoot first. Without thinking I said, ‘No, 
you go ahead.’ He did. He cleaned up the table four times before 
I had a chance to use the cue. When it finally came my turn I 
suggested that we go home. ‘Next time you shoot first,’ he said, 
intimating that that would be a break for me. It never occurred 
to him, that just because he was a shark, it would have been 
sporting to miss a shot occasionally. To play ping pong with him 
was hopeless; only Bill Tilden could have retifmed his serves. 
The oiily game in which I might have stood a chance to break 
even was craps, but I never liked rolling dice, it was boring. 

One evening, after discussing some books on occultism, I 
reminded him of the time we had taken a trip up the Hudson on 
an excursion boat. ‘You remember how we pushed tlie ouija 
board around?’ His face lit up. Of course he did. He would like 
to try it again if I were willing. He’d improvise a board. 

We sat up that night till two in the morning pushing the 
damned thingamajig around. We must have made a lot of con- 
nections in the astrd realm, judging by the time which elapsed. 
As usual it was I who summoned the eccentric figures — ^Jacob 
Boehme, Swedenborg, Paracelsus, Nostradamus, Claude Saint- 
Martin, Ignatius Loyola, the Marquis de Sade and such like, 
Karen made notes of the messages we received. Said he would 
dictate them to the dictaphone the next day. To be filed under 
1.352-Cz 240.(18), which was the exact index for -material 
derived from the departed spirits by means of the ouija board 
on such and such an evening in the region of the Rockaways. It 
was weeks later when I decocted this particular record. I had 
forgotten all about the incident. Suddenly, in Karen’s serious 
voice I began getting these crazy messages from the blue. ... 
‘Eating well. Time hangs heavy. Coronary divertissements to- 
morrow. Paracelsus.’ I began to shake with laughter. So the idiot 
really was filing this stuff away! I was curious to know what else 
he might have tucked away under this classification. I. went to 
the card files first. There were at least fifty cross references indi- 
cated. Each one was battier than the pievious one. I got out the 
folders and file boxes in which the papers were stored away. His 
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fluent in a dozen living languages, including Russian, Turkish 
and Arabic. The titles of his books were alone sufficient to set my 
head spinning. What astounded me, however, was that so little of 
this vast store of learning seeped into our daily talk. Sometimes I 
had the feeling that he regarded me as a thorough ignoramus. 
Other times he embarrassed me by posing questions which only 
a Thomas Aquinas could cope with. Now and then he gave me the 
impression that he was just a child with an over-developed brain. 
He had little humour and almost no imagination. Outwardly he 
appeared to be a model husband, always ready to cater to his 
wife’s whims, always alert to serve her, always solicitous and 
protective, at times positively chivalric, I couldn’t help but 
wonder at times what it would be like to be married to this 
human . adding machine. With Karen everything proceeded 
according to schedule. Intercourse too,’ no doubt. Perhaps he 
kept a secret file reminding him when intercourse was due, 
together with notes on the results — spiritual, moral, mental and 
physical. 

One day he caught me unawares reading a volume of Elie 
Faure which I had dug up. I had Just read the paragraph which 
opens the chapter on The Sources of Greek Art. , . . ‘On condi- 
tion that we respect ruins, that we do not rebuild them, that, after 
having asked their secret, we let them be recovered by the ashes 
of the centuries, the bones of the dead, the rising mass of waste 
which once was vegetations and races, the eternal drapery of the 
foliage — their destiny may stir our emotion. It is through them 
that we touch the depths of our history, just as we are bound to 
the roots of life by the griefs and sufferings which have formed 
us. A ruin is painful to behold only for the man who is incapable 
of participating by his activity in the conquest of the present. . . 

He came on me just as I had finished the para^aph. *'WhatV 
he exclaimed. ‘You’re reading Elie Faure?’ 

‘Why not?’ I was at a loss to understand his amazement. 

He hesitated a moment, scratched his head, then answered 
faltcringly: ‘I don’t know, Henry .... I never thought, . . . Well, 
I’ll be damned! Do you really find it interesting?’ 

^Interesting?" I echoed. T’m mad about Elie Faure.’ ‘Where 
are you at?’ he asked, reaching for the book. ‘Ah, I see.’ He read 
the paragraph over, aloud. ‘I wish I had the time to read that sort 
of book — it’s too much of a luxury for me.’ 

‘I don’t follow you,’ 

‘One has to swallow such books early in life,’ said Karen, ‘It’s 
sheer poetry, you know. Makes too much of a demand on one. 
You’re lucky you have time to spare. You’re still an aesthete,’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Just a work-horse, I guess. I’ve put my dreams behind me.’ 

^ ‘All those books in there. . . I nodded in the direction of the 
library. ‘You’ve read them?’ 
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‘Take it for granted that it’s nil/ said I, growing a bit anndyed 
by these preliminaries. 

‘You , must excuse me/ said Karen^ ‘for beginning in this 
fashion. It's not very kind, is it? A hang-over from schooldays, 
I guess. Look here, Henry , . . Intelligence is one thing — native 
intelligence, I mean. Knowledge is another. Knowledge and 
training, I should say, because they go together. What you know 
•you've picked up in haphazard fashion. I underwent a rigorous 
discipline, I say this so that you will understand why I fumble 
about instead of answering right off the bat. In these matters we 
speak diffe^nt languages, you and 1. In a way — forgive the 
thoughti — you’re like a superior type of savage. Your I.Q, is 
probably just as high as mine, perhaps higher. But we approach 
the domain of knowledge in diametrically opposite ways. Because 
of my training and background I’m quite apt to underestimate 
your ability to grasp what I have to impart. And you, for your 
part, are most apt to think that I am wasting words, splitting 
hairs, parading my erudition.’ 

I interrupted him.^ Tt’s you who fancy all this/ said I. ‘I 
haven’t any preconceived notions whatsoever. It doesn’t matter 
to me how you proceed, so long as you give me a definite answer.’ 

‘That’s just what I expected you to say, old man. To you it’s 
all quite simple and straightforward. Not so to me! You see, I 
was taught to postpone queries of this sort until convinced that 
I could find the answer nowhere. . . However, all this is no 
answer, is it? Now let’s see. , . . What was it precisely you wished' 
to know? It’s important to get that straight, otherwise we’ll end 
up in the Pontine marshes.’ 

I read the second statement over again, giving emphasis to 
the words ‘less swayed by the imagination*; 

To my own astonishment I caught myself saying: ‘Never mind, 
I understand it perfectly now.’ 

‘Yo\^do?’ cried Karen. ‘Huh! Explain it to me^ then, will you?’ 

‘I’ll try,’ said I, ‘though you must realise that it’s one thing to 
understand a thing yourself and another to explain it to some- 
one.’ (That’s tit for tat, thought I to myself.) Then, sincerely m 
earnest, I began: ‘If you were a prophet instead of a statistician 
or mathematician, I would say that there was something of a 
resemblance between you and Nostradamus. I mean, in the way 
you go about things. The prophetic art is a gift, and so is the 
mathematical flair, if I may call it that. Nostradamus, it would 
seem, refused to exploit his natural gift in the usual way. As you 
knov/, he was versed not only in astrology but in the magic arts. 
He had knowledge of things hidden — or forbidden — ^to the 
scholar. He was not only a physician but a psychologist. He was 
many, many things all in one. In short, he had command of so 
many coordinates that it clipped his wings. He limited himself— 
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limitless, everything has been given, we are told again and again. 
hk that is demanded of us, I saw it now clearly, is to realize out 
own nature. One spea^ of man^s potential nature as though it 
were. a ^ntradition of the one he reveals. In Karen’s mother I 
saw the potential being flourish, I observed it expropriating the 
crude, external shell in which it is encased. I xinderstood tliat 
metamorphosis is present and actual, the very sign of vitality. I 
saw the feminine principle usurped by the human. 1 understood 
that a greater endowment of the human element awakened a 
greater sense of reality; I understood that, in augmenting the 
life force,’ the being incarnating it grows ever closer to us, ever 
more tender, ever more indispensable. The superior being is not, . 
as I once supposed^ more remote, more detached, more abstract 
Quite the contrary. Only the superior being can arouse in us the 
hunger which is justifiable, the hunger to surpass ourselves by 
becoming what we truly are. In the presence of the superior being 
we recognize our own majestic powers; we do not long to be that 
person, we merely thirst to demonstrate to ourselves that we are 
indeed of that same pith and substance. We rush forward to greet 
our brothers and sisters, knowing beyond all doubt that we are 
all .kin . . . . , 

The visit of his mother and her companion lasted only a few . 
days, alas. They had hardly gone when Karen decided that we 
should all go back to town, where he had some matters to attend 
to. He thought it might do us all good to go to the theatre, hear a 
concert or two, and then return to the beach to work in earnest, 

I realized tl^t his mother’s visit had completely derailed him. 

The town flat, as he called it, was one unholy mess. God knows 
when a broom had last been put to it. The kitchen was strewn 
with garbage which had lain there for weeks. Mice, ants, cock- 
roaches, iDcdbugs, every sort of vermin infested the place. The 
tables, beds, chairs, divans, commodes were littered with papers, 
with open fileboxes, with cards, graphs, statistical Tables, instru- 
ments of all kinds. There were at least five ini: bottles uncorked. 
Partly eaten sandwiches lay among the heaps of letters. Cigarette 
butts were there by the hundreds. 

The place was so filthy, indeed, that Karen and his wife 
decided to go to a hotel for the night. They would return the 
next evening after we had tidied the place up as best we could. 

I was to do what I could with his files. 

We were so glad to be alone for a change that we didn’t mind 
the imposition. I had borrowed a ten spot from Karen so that we 
could get some food. As soon as they h^d left we went out to eat, . 
and we ate well. An Italian dinner with some good red wine. 

Returning to the fiat we noticed the odour as we ascended the 
stairs. ‘We’re not going to touch a thing,’ I said to Mona. ‘Let’s 
get to bed clear out in the morning. I’m fed up/ 
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‘I’ll run over to Hoboken dr somewhere and see wh at I can scrape 
up. Let’s meet at Uiric’s for dinner — how’s that?’ 

‘Fine/ I said, ‘but what.will I do this morning? Do you realize 
it’s only eight o’clock?’ 

' ‘Why don’t you go to the Zoo? Take a bus. llie ride will do 
you good.’ 

She couldn’t have made a^ better suggestion. I was in the 
proper mood to look at the creature world. Being fooMoose and 
free at tot ungodly hour of the morning gave me a sense of 
superiority. I would rit on the upper deck and watch the busy 
toilers scurrying to their appointed tasks. I wondered for a 
moment what my mission in life might be. I had almost forgotten 
that I had intended to be a writer. I knew only one thing — I was 
not cut out to be a scavenger. Nor a drudge. Nor an amanuensis. 

At the comer I parted with Mona. At Fi^ Avenue I hopped 
. a bus going north and clambered up to the top deck. Free again! 
I inhaled a few deep draughts of ozone. As we came alongside 
Central Park I took a good look at the fading mansions which 
flank the Fifth Avenue side. Many of them I knew from having 
entered through the servants’ or tradesmen’s door. Yes, there was 
the Roosevelt home where, as a boy of fourteen, I delivered cut- 
away suits, tuxedos, alpaca jackets for the old man. I wondered 
if the elder Mr Roosevelt, the banker, that is, and his four giant 
sons still walked five abreast to their office in Wall Street each 
morning — after having taken a gallop through the park, bten 
entendu. A little farther along I recognized old man Bendix’s 
mansion. The brother, who had a penchant for fancy vest 
buttons, was dead a long time. But H. W. was probably still alive 
and probably still grousing over the fact that his tailor had for- 
gotten that he dressed on the right side. How I loathed that man! 
I smiled to think of the anger I had vented on him in days gone 
by. He was probably a very lonely, feeble old man now, attended 
by a faithful servant, a cook, a butler, a chauffeur and so on. 
How busy he always managed to keep himself! Truly, the rich 
are to pitied. 

So it went. . . . Reminiscence upon reminisfcence. Suddenly I 
thought of Rothermel. I could just picture him getting out of bed 
with a hang-over, tripping over his own piss-pot, fuming, fhssing 
hopping around like a crow on one leg. Well, it would be a red- 
letter day for him, seeing Mona again, (I was sure she^as h^ded 
in his direction.) 

Tanking of Rothennel’s early morning condition I got to 
ruminating on how various people I Imew greeted the new day. 
It was a delightful game. From friends and acquaintances I 
moved over into the realm of celebrities — artists, actors and act- 
resses, political figures, criminals, reli^ous leaders, all classes and 
^ levels. It ^ew positively fascinating when I began' digging 
into the habits of the great historical personages. Ho\y did 
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choosing sides for a game of prisoner’s base, to have Richie on 
your side. Now and then Renee, his sister, would stand at the 
gate and watch us. She was about six years older than him, quite 
a woman already, and to us youngsters utterly ravishing. When 
you got close to her you inhaled the perfume which she used — or 
was it simply the fragrance of her delicious flesh? From the time 
I had ceased playing in that street I had never given a thought 
• to Ren6e Tietgen. Now suddenly, and for no reason I could think 
of, her image danced before me. She was leaning on the iron fence 
beside the gate and the wind moulded her tliin silk dress about 
her limbs. I realized now what had made her so ravishing and 
tmattainable: she was an exact replica of one of the medieval 
French madonnas. All light and grace, chaste, seductive, with 
golden tresses and sea green eyes. Always silent, always seraphic. 
Buffeted by the wind, she swayed back and forth like a young 
willow. Her breasts, which were two nubile hemispheres, and the 
little tuft which adorned the pelvis, seemed extraordinarily alive 
and sensitive. They met the wind like the bulging contour of a 
ship’s prow. Within a few feet of her we were dashing about like 
mad bulls, ripping, slashing, biting, squealing, as if possessed. 
Ren6e always stood there imperturbable, her lips faintly parted 
in an enigmatic smile. Some said she had a lover who had jilted 
heir. Some said she was lame. Not one of us had the courage to 
address her. She took her place at the railing and remained there 
like a statue. Now and then the wind lifted her skirt and we 
gasped when we caught sight of the milky flesh above her knees. 
Towards evening old man Tietjen would come trudging home, a 
long whip in his hand. Seeing Richie, his clothes tom, his face 
^ spattered with mud and blood, the old man would flick him with 
the whip. Richie never uttered a sound. The old man would greet 
daughter surlily and disappear through the front door. A 
’ ■ ..uge scene whose sequel we never knew. 

All this came back to me so vividly that I felt impelled to make 
a few notes immediately. I rush frantically out of the park in 
search of paper and pencil. Now and then I stopped to make 
water. Finally I found a little stationery store run by an old 
Jewish woman. She was wearing one of those hideous wigs the 
colour of a cockroach’s wings. For some reason she had difficulty 
in understanding me. I began making signs in the air. She 
thought I was deaf. She began to yell at me. I yelled back at her, 
drowning her with oaths. She grew frightened and ran to the 
back of the store to call for help. Baffled, I stood there a moment, 
^en dashed into the street. A bus was standing at the comer. I 
got in and sat down. Beside me was a newspaper. I picked it up 
and began making notes, first in the margins, then across the 
black print. When we came to Morningside Park I furtively 
threw the paper out the window. I felt relieved, as relieved as tf 
I had just had a good fuck. Renee had faded out, along with the 
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to say nothing of the Seven Dwarfs, Swiss Family Robinson and 
Sinbad the Sailor, Only in a God-forsaken hole like Brool;Um 
could one assemble the monsters, freaks and anomalies of this 
world. At the Star Theatre, which was given over to burlesque, 
one rubbed elbows with the hair^^ denizens of this incredible 
region. The performance was alwa3^ on a level vdxh the almost 
extinct imagination of the audience. No holds were barred, no 
gestures considered too indecent, no filth too slimy to be rippled 
off the tongue of the comedian.. It was always a visual and aural 
feast such as Peeping Tom craves, I was thoroughly at home in 
this broth: Smut was my maiden name. 

, Arriving home after one of tiicse promenades I would usually 
find Marjorie and Mona waiting for me, the table- spread for a 
light repast. What Marjorie called a ‘snack’ consisted of cold cuts, 
salami, head cheese, olives, pickles, sardines, radishes, potato 
salad, caviar, Swiss cheese, cofee, a German cheese cake or apple 
strudel, with Kummel, Port or Malago to top it off. Over tlie 
coffee and liqueurs %ve would sometimes listen to John Jacob 
Niles’ recordings. Our favourite was T Wonder As I Wander’, 
sung“in a clear, highpitched voice witli a quav^er and a modality 
all lus own. The metallic clang of his duldmer never failed to 
produce ecstasy. He had a voice which summoned tn^morits of 
Arthur, Merlin, Guinevere. There was something of the Druid 
in him. Like a psalmodist, he intoned his verses in an ethereal 
chant which the angels carried aloft to the Glory" scat. When he 
sang of Jesus, Mary and Joseph they became living presences. A 
sweep of the hand and the dulcimer gave forth magical sounds 
W’hich caused the stars to gleam more brightly, which peopled 
tlic hills and meadow"s w"ith sUvery figures and made the brooks 
to babble like infants. We would sit there long after lus voice 
had faded out, talking of Kentucky where he was bom, talking 
of the Blue Ridge mountains and the folk from Arkansas. 
Marjorie, always, a-humming and a-whistling, would suddenly 
break out into song, some simple folk tune which one knew from 
the cradle. 

' It was the glorious month of September, described in the O^d 
Fanner’s Almanac as the time when ‘the porcupines tal;e their 
fill of the ripening apples and the deer munch the fine green beans 
one has tended so carefully’. A lazy time and not a tiling to worrr 
about. From our window we looked down on a row of 
gardens studded with majestic trees. Everything in ^ 

order, everything serene. The leaves were turning gold .uivi / . 
ficcldng tlie lawns and pavements with fiery' splashes. Or.c .: x 
at the breakfast table, which commanded a view of the ' ^ > 

yards, and fell into a deep reverie. On certain nc 
or twig stirred; there was only the splendour of sun!' 
incessant feone of insects. It was hard belie', e - : 
not so very long ago I had lived in t:.-- i... ^ 
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Once again we are living in a sedate neighbourhood, not 
far from Fort Greene Park. The street is as wide as a boulevard, 
the houses set far back from the sidewalk, most of them of bro\vn- 
stone and adorned with high stoops of the same material* Some 
of the houses are veritable mansions flanked by immense lawns 
studded, with shrubs and statues. Ample driveways lead to the 
stables and servants’ quarters in the rear. The whole atmosphere 
of this old neighbourhood is redolent of the 8o’ and 90’s. The 
remarkable thing about it is its state of preservation. Even the 
hitching posts are intact and gleaming, as if just wiped with an 
oil rag. Sumptuous, elegant, somnolescent, it seems like a 
wonderful haven to us. 

It was Mona, of course, who had found the two rooms. And 
once again, we had a congenial landlady, one of those witless 
yoimg American widows who didn’t know what to do with her- 
self. We had taken our furniture out of storage and fitted up tire 
, two rooms. The landlady was delighted to have us as tenants. She 
^ ate with us frequently. Quite a jolly creature, with a melodious 
voice and the indolence of a lost soul. Things promised to go well 
here. The rent was cheap, the gas, water and electricity func- 
tioned perfectly, an abundance of good food, movies afternoons 
and evenings, if we desired it, a game of cards now and then, to 
please the landlady, and no visitors. Not a soul knew our address* 
Where the funds came from I wasn’t too sure. Mathias, still in 
the offing, and Rothermel, more alive than ever, I knew con- 
tributed the bulk of it. But there must have been others, too, for 
we were living high. The landlady, of course, was liberal with 
food and drink, and often invited us to the Theatre of took us to a 
cabaret. What fascinated her was that we were obviously artists 
— ‘Bohemians’, as she put it. Her husband had been an insurance 
agent and a pretty dull bird, according to her, and she intended 
to make merry now that he was gone. 

I rented a typewriter and began writing once more. Every- 


from a dizzy precipice into the warm waters of the Caribbean* 
Down, down I swirled, in great spiral ctirves which had no 
beginning and promised to end in eternity. During this ceaseless 
descent a bewildering and enchanting panorama of marine life 
unrolled before my eyes. Enormous sea dragons wriggled and 
shimmered in the powdered sunlight, which fitered through the 
green waters; huge cactus plants with hideous roots floated by, 
followed by sponge-like coral ^owths of curious hues, some 
sullen as ox-blood, some a brilliant vermilion or Soft lavender. 
Out of this teeming aquatic life poured myriads of animalcules, 
resembling gnomes and pixies; they bubbled up like gorgeous 
flux of star-dust in the tail-sweep of a comet. 

‘The roaring in my ears gave way to plangent, verdant melo- 
dies; I became aware of the tremors of the earth, of poplars and 
birches shrouded in ghost-like vapotirs, bending . gracefully to 
the caress of fragrant breezes. Stealthily the vapours roll away. 
I am trudging tluough a mysterious forest alive with screaming 
monkeys and birds of tropical plumage. There is a quiver of 
arrows in my girdle and over my shoulder a golden bow. 

‘Penetrating deeper and deeper into the wood the music 
becomes more celestial, the light more golden; the earth is 
carpeted with soft, blood-red leaves. The beauty of it is such I 
swoon away. On awakening the forest has vanished. To my 
befuddled senses it seems that I am standing before a pale, 
towering canvas on which a pastoral scene of great dignity is 
depiaed: it resembles one of those murals by Puvis de Chavannes 
in which the grave, seraphic void of dream is materialized. 
Sedate, sombre wraiths move to and fro with a measured, 
haunting elegance which made our earthly movement appear 
grotesque. Stepping in the canvas I follow a quiet path which 
leads towards the retreating line of the horizon. A full-hipped 
figure in a Grecian robe, balancing an xom, is directing her foot- 
steps toward the turret of a castle dimly visible above the crest of 
a gentle knoll. I pursue the undulating hips until lost in a dip 
beyond the crest of the knoll. 

‘The figure with the um has disappeared. But now my eyes 
are rewarded by a more mystifying sight. It is as if I had arrived 
at the very end of this habitable earth, at that magic fringe of 
tlie ancient world where all the mysteries and gloom and terror 
of the umverse are concealed. I am hemmed in by a vast en- 
closure whose limbs are only faintly discernible. Ahead of me 
loom the walls of a hoary castle bristling with spears. Pennants 
blazoned with incredible emblems flutter lominously above the 
crenellated battlements. A sickly fungus growth chokes the broad 
sweeps leading out from the terrifying portals; the gloomy 
casements are bespattered with the remains of great carrion birds 
whose foul stench is unbearable. 

But what awes and fascinates me most is the colour of the 
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example, where I got my ideas. ‘You hatch them, hke eggs,* I 
said. ‘And those big words, Henry?’ She doted on them, mis- 
pronounced them deliberately, rolled them over on her. tongue 
lasciviously. ‘You’ sure can juggle them,’ she’d say. Sometimes 
she made up a time in which she introduced these jaw-breakers. 
What a pleasure it was to hear her hum a time — or whistle softly! 
Her sex seemed to move right up into her throat. Often she burst 
out laughing in the midst of a tune. Such laughter! As if she were 
getting her ashes hauled. 

Sometimes of an evening I would go for a solitary promenade. 
I knew the neighbourhood intimately, having lived for a time 
right opposite the Park. Only a few blocks away — Myrtle Avenue 
was the boundary line — the slums commenced. After strolling 
through the sedate quarters it was a thrill to cross the line, to 
mingle with Italians, Filipinos, Chinese and other ‘undesirables’. 
A pungent odour invested the poor quarters: it w’as compounded ’ 
of cheese, salami, wine, punk, incense, cork, dried fish skins, 
spices, coffee, stde horse piss, sweat and bad plumbing. The 
shops were Rill of nostalgic wares familiar from childhood. I 
loved the funeral parlours (the Italian ones especially), the 
religious shops, the jupk shops, the delicatessen stores, ’the sta- 
tionery stores. It was like passing from a cool, immaculate 
mausoleum into the thick of life. The tongues employed had a 
musical quality, even when it was nothing but an exchange of 
oaths. People dressed differently, each one in his own crazy 
fashion. The horse and wagon were still in evidence. Children 
were everywhere, amusing themselves with that lusty exuberance 
which only the children of the poor display. There were no 
longer the stereotyped wooden faces of the bom American but 
racial types, all satuiated with character. 

If I kept walking in certain direction I would come eventually 
to United States Street. It was somewhere near here that 
my friend Ulric was born. Here it was easy to wander astray; in 
every direction fascinating detours opened up. At night one 
walked with dream feet. Ever3rthing appeared to be up-ended, 
churned, tossed about. Sometimes I found myself winding up at 
Borough Hall, sometimes in Williamsburg. Always within 
striking distance were the Navy Yard, fantastic Wallabout 
Market, the sugar refineries, the big bridges, roller miUs, grain 
elevators, foundries, paint factories, tombstone yards, livery 
stables, glaziers, saddlers, grill works, canneries, fish markets, 
slaughterhouses, tin factories — a vast conglomeration of 
workaday horrors over which hung a pall of smoke impregnated 
with the stench of burning chemicals, rotting flesh and seared 
metals. 

If I thought of Ulric on such walks I thought also of the Middle 
Ages, and of Breughel the Elder, and Hieronymus Bosch, or of 
Petronius Arbiter, Lorenzo the Magnificent, Fra Lippo Lippi . • • 
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weird, moaning accent, only to die out immediately, an if U hat! 
been strangled down in the sulphurous depths below. Innlantly 
the tower lurches violently; as it swoops out over the void, lilfc 
a drunken ship, a babble of voices breaks forth. I lurnnn voices, 
in which there are mingled the laughter of Ityennn, tlic shrill 
screams of lunatics, the blood-curdling oaths of the damned, (he 
piercing, horror-laden cackles of the possessed, 

‘As the rail gives way I am catapulted into space with meteroric 
speed. Down, down, down, my frail body stripped of its tender 
flesh, the entrails clawed by leprous talons, by beaks crusted with 
verdigris. Down, down, down, stripped and mangled by fang 
and tusk. 


‘And then it ceases, this hurtling through the void; it gives way 
to a sliding sensation. I am shooting down a paraflin incline 
supported by colossal columns of human flesh tliat bleed from 
every pore. Awaiting me is the v/idc, cavernous mav; of an ogre 
champing its teeth with fierce expectan^. In an instant I fihall be 
swallowed alive, shall perish to the hideous accompaniment of 
bones, my own precious bones, being crunched and f.plintcred. 
. . . But just as I am about to slide into the gaping red mav/ the 
monster sneezes. The explosion is so vast that the v/holc universe 
is snuffed out. I awake coughing lik.e a smoking bellov/%/ 

Was it a coincidence that the very next day I should njn into 
my friend Ulric, that he should inform me stuiteringly that 
Maude had been to see him the day before and had begged him 
to speal; to me, urged me to return to her? She had been pitifully 
abject, he told me ruefully. She had wept uncca^inidy /torn the 


time she entered his studio until she left. She had even fpA 
on her knees and begged him to promise that he would leave ro 
stone unturned to accomplish his mission. 

‘I told her truthfully,’ said Ulric, ‘that I didn’t kn^r// where to 
find you. She said there must be a v/ay to track you do'/vn. hne 
begged you to forgive her as she forgave you. She card the e.o.de 
was asking for you constantly. She said she didn’t care what 
did if only you would come back — .1 tell ycu, r. va: a.c 

ordeal. I promised her I would do all I could, Knewmg re vr;;/. 
that it was futile. I Imcrw ft must pain ycii ty Inter: to > 

He hesitated a moment, then added: ‘There’s 

to ask cf VGU. if it’s not too much — wtrcld yso rrrrns: -s 


touch with her vourself? I don’t zrJ^Tjjz I court tace ans r.sr ,vO - ♦ 
lil:e than It unnerves one.’ ^ r 

I assured him I would handle the sfmansn 
nor to werrr acmrt either cf us. ‘Listen^ Ulrf^ tet t - 

thjs for a while. Come aJeng wd:h nee .and ^ ' -- 

wiih us, 2'.ozz TH— t* 7'-'' 

you’U lire Hh l:z u? at r-' 

lips^th y..t ziz r.i hi' . 


S- 







another wife, that I had pushed a baby carriage up and down the 
streets, or carried the child to the park and watched it romp in 
the grass. Sitting there by the window, my past ^ew dim and 
faint; it was more like another incarnation. A delicious feeling 
of detachment would overcome me and I would swim back, 
leisurely, playfully, like a dolphin, into the mysterious waters of 
imaginary pasts. In such moods, catching a glimpse of Mona 
flitting about in her Chinese shift, I would look at her as if she 
were a total stranger. Sometimes I even forgot her name. Looking 
away, I would suddenly feel a hand on my shoulder. ‘What are 
you thinking about?’ I can hear her say. (Even now I remember 
vividly how from far, far away her voice seemed to come.) 
"Thi?jkmg . . . thinking? I wasn’t thinking of anytl^g.’ She would 
remark that there was such a concentrated look in my eyes. ‘It’s 
nothing,’ I would say, ‘I was just dreaming.’ Then Marjorie 
would chime in: ‘He’s thinking about what he’s going to write, 
I guess.’ And I would say, ‘That’s it, Marjorie.’ N^ereupon they 
would steal away and leave me to myself. Immediately I would 
fall back into a state of reverie, 

Susj) ended three storeys above the earth, I had the illusion of 
floating in space. The lawns and shrubs on which my gaze was 
riveted would vanish. I saw only what I w.as dreaming of, a 
perpetual shifting panorama as evanescent as mist. Sometimes 
queer figures, garbed in the costumes of the period, floated 
before my eyes — incredible personages such as Samuel Johnson, 
Dean Swift, Thomas Carlyle, Izaak Walton. Sometimes it was as 
if the smoke of battle suddenly rolled away and men in armour, . 
chargers sumptuously caparisoned, stood lost and bewildered 
amidst the slain of the battle-field. Birds and animals also played 
their part in these still visions, particularly the mythological 
monsters, with all of whom I seemed to be on familiar terms. 
There was iiothing too outlandish, nothing too unexpected, about 
these apparitions to rout me out of my nothingness. I wandered 
with motionless feet through the vast halls of memory, a sort of 
living cinematograph Now and then I relived an experience 
which I had had as a child: A moment, for instance, when one 
sees or hears something for the first time. In such instances I was 
both the child experiencing this wonder and the nameless 
individual observing the child. Sometimes I enjoyed that rare 
experience of synchronizing my thought and being with the 
tenuous fragrnent of a dream long, long forgotten, and, rather - 
than pursue it, rather than fix it objectively in image and 
sensation, I would toy with the fringes of it, bathe in its aura, so 
to say, grateful merely that I had caught up with it, that I had 
scented its immortal presence. 

To this period belongs a night dream which I recorded with 
scrupulous accuracy. I feel it is worth transcribing 

‘It opened with a nightmarish vertigo which sent me hurtling 
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‘Skukrullah, you mean!’ 

‘What a memory! Yes, I do remember the name now. And the 
other one, who wrote those flowery epistles that never ended?’ 
‘Mohamed Eli Sarwat,’ 

‘Christ, v/hat names! He was a Loulou, Henry. I hope you 
saved those letters.’ 

‘I’ll tell you the chap I can never forget, Ulnc. That was the 
little Jewish boy, Sid Harris. Do you remember — “Merry Xmas, 
President Carmichael, and be sure to ask Santa Claus to give all 
the messenger boys a raise!” What a guy! I can see him all over 
again as he sat beside me filling out the application blank. Sid 
Harris, bom in his mother’s womb, address The East Side, 
religion unknown, previous occupation — errand boy, shoe shine 
boy, fire insurance, skeleton keys, soda water jerker, life-saver, 
coughdrops, and Merry Xmas from the American flag waving 
high over the Statue of Liberty.’ 

‘You didn’t give him a job, I suppose?’ 

‘No, but he used to call regularly every week and fill out an 
application blank. Always smiling, whistling, shouting Merry 
Xmas to everyone. I used to throw him a quarter to go to the 
movies. Next day I’d get a letter telling me what he had seen, 
whether he had sat in the third or fourth row, how many peanuts 
he ate, what the next programme would be, and whether there 
were fire extinguishers or not. At the end he would sign his name 
in full: Sidney Roosevelt Harris, or Sidney R. Harris, or S. 
Roosevelt Harris, or S. R. Harris, or just plain Sidney— one after 
the other, one under the other, followed of course by the 
perennial Xmas greeting. Sometimes he wotild add a postscript 
saying that he preferred to be a night messenger, or a telegraph 
operator, or just a manager. He was a nuisance, of course, but I 
enjoyed his visits — they gave me a lift for the day. Once I gave 
him an old trumpet which I had found in a rubbish bag. It was a 
battered looking thing and all the stops were eaten away. He 
polished it up, tied it around his shoulder, with a piece of string, 
and came trooping into my office one morning, looking like the 
Angel Gabriel. Nobody had noticed him coming up the stairs. 
There were about fifty boys waiting to be hired, the telephones 
were ringing like mad — one of those days when I thought I would 
burst a blood vessel. Suddenly there came a tremendous blast. I 
nearly fell off my perch. There he stood, little Sidney, trying to 
blow taps. Immediately there was pandemonium. Before we 
could collar him, Sidney began to sing the Star Spangled Banner; 
the other boys joined in of course, jeering, laughhig, cursing, 
upsetting the inkwells, throwing the pens around like darts, 
marking the walls with chalk, and in general raising ructions. We 
had to clear the office out and lock the door downstairs. Outside, 
that damned trumpet was blasting away. ... He was completely 
cuckoo, Sidney, but in a delightful way, I could never get angry 
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castle. It is a red such as my eyes have never beheld. The walls 
are of a . warm blood-hke hue, the tint of rich corpuscles laid bare 
by the knife. Beyond the frontier walls loom more .spectacular 
parapets and battlements, turrets and spires, each receding rank 
steeped in a more awesome red. To my terrified eyes the whole 
spectacle takes on the proportions of a monstrous butchers’ orgy 
dripping with gore and excrement. 

‘In fear and horror I avert my ga2ean instant. In that fleeting 
moment the scene changes. Instead of poisonous fungus and the 
scabby carcasses of vultures there is spread before me a . rich 
mosaic of ebony and cinnamon, shadowed by deep purple pano- 
plies from which cascades of cherry blossoms slither away in 
billowy heaps on a chequered court. Within reach, almost, stands 
a splendid couch festooned with royal drapes and smothered in 
pillows of gossamer loveliness. On this sumptuous divan, as if 
languidly anticipating my arrival, reclines my wife Maude. It is 
not a wholly familiar Maude, though I recognize at once her 
tiny, bird-like mouth. I wait expectantly for her usual inanities. 
Instead there issues from her throat a flood of dark music which 
sends the blood hammering to my temples. It is only at this 
moment that I realize she is nude, feel the vague, splendid pain 
of her loins, I bend over to lift her in my arms but recoil 
immediately in full horror as I perceive a spider slow^ly crawling 
over her milky breast. As if possessed, I flee in panic towards 
the castle walls. 

‘And now a strange thing happens. To the groaning and creak- 
ing of rusty hinges the tow^ering gates swing slowly open. Swiffly 
I race up the narrow path which leads to the foot of the spiral 
staircase. Frantically I climb the iron steps — higher and higher, 
without ever seeming to reach the top. Finally, when it seems 
as if my heart will break from exertion, I find myself at the 
summit. The ramparts and battlements, the casements and 
turrets of the mysterious castle, are no longer there beneath me. 

. Before my eyes there unfolds a black, volcanic waste furrowed 
with innumberable chasms of bottomless depth. Nothing of plant 
or vegetable life is visible. Petrified limbs of gigantic proportions, 
carbuncled with glistering mineral crustations, lie sprawled about 
over the void. Gazing more intently I perceive with horror that 
there t$ a life down below there — a slimy, crawling life which 
reveals itself in huge coils that wind and unwind about the crazy, 
dead limbs. 

‘Suddenly I have a presentiment that the towering steeple up 
which I had climbed in panic is crumbling at the base, that tliis 
immense spire is teetering at the edge of the loathsome abyss, 
threatening at any moment to hurl me into a shattering annihila- 
tion. For just the fraction of a moment there is an eerie stillness, 
then faintly, so faintly as to be almost inaudible, 'there come the 
. sound of a voice — a human voice. Now it rings out boldly, with a 
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good throatful, ‘but when you get into a state like that isn’t it 
usually followed by a rather painful fit of depression?’ 

I shook my head. ‘It might be followed by anything/ I 
answered. ‘The important thing is to first have a good meal. That 
usually sets me up, gives me equilibrium.’ 

‘You never drink to drive away a mood, do you? Pshaw! don’t 
bother answering ... I know you don’t. That’s another thing I 

envy about you Just a good mealy you say,. How simple!’ 

‘You think so?’ I said. ‘I wish it were. . . . Well, let’s skip that! 
now that we have Marjorie, food is no longer a problem. I never 
ate better in my life.’ 

‘I can well believe that,’ said Ulric, smacking his lips. ‘It’s 
strange — with me it’s often a job to work up an appetite. I’m the 
worrying sort, I guess. A guilty conscience, probably. I inherited 
all the old man’s bad traits. Including this’ — and he tapped the 
glass he was holding, 

‘Nonsense,’ I said, ‘you’re just a perfectionist.’ 

‘You ought to get married,’ said Mona, knowing that this 
would provoke a reaction. 

‘That’s another thing,’ said Ulric, making a wry grimace. ‘The 
way I treat that girl of mine is a crime. We’ve been going together 
for five years now — but if she dares to mention the word marriage 
I take a fit. The very thought of it scares the life out of me. I’m 
selfish enough to want her all for myself and yet I’m ruining her 
chances, I sometimes urge her to leave me and find someone else. 
That only makes things worse, of course. Then I make a half- 
hearted promise to marry her, which I forget about the next day, 
to be sure. The poor girl doesn’t know where she stands.’ He 
looked at us half-sheepishly, half-roguishly. ‘I’ll be a bachelor all 
my life, I guess, I’m selfish to the core,’ 

At this we all laughed uproariously. 

‘I think we should be thinking about dinner soon,’ said 
Marjorie. ‘Why don’t you men go for a walk’ Q)me back in an 
hour and dinner will be ready.’ 

Ulric thought it a good idea, 

‘You nught try to find a good piece of Roquefort,’ said Marjorie 
as we sauntered out. ‘And a loaf of sour rye, if you can.’ 

We walked aimlessly along one of the sedate, spacious streets 
peculiar to this neighbourhood. We had had many walks to- 
. gether through similar vacuums. Ulric was remined of the days 
long ago when we used to promenade along Bushwick Avenue of 
a Sunday afternoon, hoping to catch a glimpse of the shy young 
girls we were in love with. It was like an Easter Parade every 
Sunday — from the little White Church to the reservoir near 
Cypress Hill cemetery. Mid-way one passed the lugubrious 
Catholic church of St Frangois de Sales, situated a block or two 
away from Trommers’ beer garden. I speak of a period before the 
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By golly, it’s lime we had a little pow-wow. Do you know, 1 began 
to wonder if I’d ever see you again. You must have lots to tell 
me,’ 

As I had surmised, Marjorie and.Ulfic hit it off perfectly. We 
had a staggering lunch, supplemented by a couple of bottles of 
Rhine wine. After lunch Uiric stretched liimself out on the divan 
and took a little snooze. He explained that he had been working 
hard on a pineapple campaign. When he had had a little rest 
he might try a sketch or two. Perhaps Marjorie would be good 
enough to pose for him, yes? One eye was already closed. Tlie 
other, ifrighteningly alive, rolled and lurched tinder his. beetling 
brow. ‘You sure eat well around here,’ he said, crossing lus hands 
over his paunch. He raised himself on one elbow and shaded his 
eyes with his hand. ‘I say, do you mind if we were to lower that 
shade just a little? That’s it, that’s fine.’ He gave a gentle sigh and • 
sanlt quietly into sleep. 

Tf you don’t mind,’ I said to Marjorie, ‘we’ll take a little snooze 
ourselves. Call us when he wakes up, won’t you?’ 

Towards evening we found Uiric sitting on the divan sipping 
a cool drink. He was thoroughly refreshed and in a mellow mood, 

‘Golly, but it’s good to be with you folks again,’ he said, twist- 
ing his lips and moving that one infernal eyebrow up and down. 
T’ve just been giving Marjorie an earful about our life in the old 
days,’ He bemed at us affectionately, set his drink carefully down 
on the tabouret beside him and took a deep breath. ‘You know, 
when I don’t see you for a long time there are so many things I 
want to ask you about. I make hundreds of notes— about the 
damnedest things — and then when I see you I forget everything. 
... I say, wasn’t it somewhere around here that you once had a 
fiat with O’Mara and — what was his name again, that crazy 
Hindu . . . you know, the one with the long hair and the hysteri^ 
laugh?’ - . 

‘You mean Govindar,’ I said, 

‘That it. He sure was a weird one, that fella. You thought 
qmte highly of hm, I remember. Wasn’t he writing a book then?’ 

‘Several,’ I said. ‘One of them, a long metaphysical treatise, 
was really extraordinary. I only realized how good it was years 
'later, when I began comparing his work with the soporific tomes 
of our distinguished numb-skulls. Govindar was a metaphysical 
Dadaist, I should say. But in those days he was just a joke to us. 

I was a pretty insensitive brute, as you know. I didn’t give a shit 
about Hindu philosophy then; he might just as well have written 
his books in Sanskrit. He’s back in India now — one of Gandhi’s 
chief disciples, I’m told. Probably the most unusual Hindu I ever 
met,’ . . 

‘You ought to know,’ said Uiric, ‘you sure had a flock of them 
on your hands. And then there were those Egyptians — especially 
that cock-eyed fellow. . . 
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I nervous prostration. After all, one doesn’t just rip the pants off 
^ one’s favourite teacher,’ 

He interrupted himself to chuckle and waggle his ears. 

‘Did you manage it eventually?’ I asked, to help him out. 

‘I did indeed,’ said Ulric, ‘but only after a heap of drinks. By 
that time she was so damned eager for it that she just fished my 
pecker out and pulled me on top of her. I had one of those eternal 
htard-ons that you get sometimes from drinking. We did just 
about everything, I can assure you, and still it wouldn’t go down. 
She was lying on the divan with just a blouse on, panting like a 
bitch. I had just washed myself with cold water, hoping that 
would do the trick. “Come here,” she said, “I want to have a 
good look at that tool of yours. Ulric, why didn’t I know about 
this when you were in my class?” I looked at her in amazement. 
“You mean you would have let me. . . . ?” “Ler you?'^ she 
said — would have eaten you alive. Didn’t the other boys ever 
tell you about me?” I could hardly believe my ears. All the while, 
Henry, I was standing over her, my prick pointing heavenward. 
Suddenly she sat up and grabbed it; I thought she would break 
it in two. . Soon she was on her knees, sucking me off. Even then 
I didn’t come. I tell you, I was getting frantic. At last I turned 
her over, put it in from behind — imtil she began to moan. Then 
I eased it out, dragged her off the divan and, lifting her by the 
middle, I walked her around tlie studio on her hands. It was just 
like pushing a wheel-barrow upside down. . . . And even that 
had no effect. Desperate, I sat down in the big easy chair and 
let her straddle me., “Just let’s sit and fuck,” I said, “Or don’t 
fuck — just leave it there till it melts.” We had another drink, 
sitting there like that, and then another, and then another. 
It was stiU a brute of a bird when we unhitched. But limp. . . . 
But get this Henry, What do you suppose she says to me at that* 
moment?’ 

I looked at him blankly. Then I said; ‘Don’t tell me! For 
Christ’s sake, let’s turn around. I’ll have to tear off a piece before 
we sit down to eat.’ 

He blinked his eyes like an owl. He was just going to open 
his mouth again, when I said: ‘By the way, have you tackled 
Maiiorie yet? She’s dying for it, you know.’ 

Not a bad idea,’ said Ulric. ‘Do you suppose we can manage 
it . . . er , . . circumspectly^ 

‘Leave it to me!’ 

We hastened our steps. By the time we reached the door we 
were almost on the double trot. 

I took Mona aside and broached the idea. 

f after dinner?’ she suggested, ‘I mean, 

lor Marjorie and Ulric.’ We closed the door after us and had a 
quick, one while Ulric and Marjorie talked it over. When we 
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with him. I tried to find out where he lived, but it was impossible. 

. He probably didn't have a home, he probably slept in the streets. 
In winter he wore a man's coat that reached right to the ground 
—and woollen mittens, b'Jesus! He never wore a hat or a cap, 
unless as a joke. Once, in mid-winter, he made his appearance 
in that grotesque overcoat and mittens — and oh his head was. a 
huge straw hat, a sort of Mexican sombrero with a gigantic cone- 
like crown. He came up to my desk, made a low bow, and doffed 
his huge straw hat. It was filled with snow. He shook the snow 
out on my desk and then scurried away like a rat. At the door he 
stood a moment and shouted “Merry Xmas and don't forget to 
bless President Carmichaell" ' 

‘I certainly remember those days/ said Ulric, sv/allowing the 
remnants of his drink. ‘I never did understand how you managed 
to hold your job. I'm sure there wasn't another employment 
manager like you in all New York.' * ‘ 

. ‘In all America, you mean,' said Mona. 

Ulric looked around appraisingly, ‘Quite another life, this. I 
certainly do envy you. , . . The thing I'll always remember about 
this fellow* — he looked from one to the other with a melting glow 
— ‘is his inextinguishable gaiety. I don't think I've seen him 
depressed more than once or twice in all the time I've known him. 
As long as there’s food and a place to flop . . . isn^t that it?^ He 
turned his gaze on me with unmingled affection. ‘Some of my 
firiends — you know the ones I mean — ^ask me occasionally if you 
aren't just a bit touched. I always say, “Certainly he is . . . too 
bad weVe not. all touched in the same way.” And then they ask . 
me how you support yourself — ^and your family. There I have to 
give up. . . .' 

We all began to laugh rather hysterically. Ulric laughed even 
more heartily than the rest of us. He laughed at himself — for 
raising such silly issues. Mona, of coiirse, ^d a different reason 
for laughing. 

‘Sometimes I think I'm living with a madman/ she blurted 
out, tears in her eyes. 

‘Yes?' said Ulric, drawling the word out. 

‘Sometimes he wakes up in the middle of the night and begins 
laughing. He’s laughing about something that happened eight 
years ago. Something tragic usually.' 

‘I’ll be damned/ said Ulric. 

‘Sometimes he laughs that way because things are so hopeless 
he doesn't know what to do. It worries me when he laughs that 
way.' 

Shucks,' I said, ‘it's only another way of weeping,' 

Hear that!* said Ulnc. ^GoUy, I wish I could see things that 
way.' He raised the empty glass for Marjorie to replenish. 

‘It sounds silly to ask, perhaps,' he continued, gulping down a 
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in which you try to prove to yourself tliat you are only dreaming/ 

I had to confess that I had never had one. 

Ulric could always describe his dreams in great detail. They 
terrified him somewhat because, to his mind, they indicated that 
he never really fell into a state of complete unconsciousness. In 
the dream his mind was even more active than in the wd^ing 
state. It was his logical mind which came to the fore when asleep. 
It was that which disquieted him. He went on to describe the 
endless pains he took, when dreaming, to prove to himself that 
he was not awake but dreaming. He wotild take a heavy arm- 
chair, for example, and lift it high in the air with two ^gers, 
sometimes with his brother seated in the chair. And in the dream 
he would say to himself; ‘There, nobody can do that if he’s 
awake — it’s impossible!’ And then he would perform other 
impossible feats, some of them quite extraordinary, such as flying 
through a partiEdly-opened window and returning the same w^ay, 
without disarranging his clothes or mussing his hair. Everything 
he did led to a suspected Q. E. D. which proved nothing, so he 
averred, because — ‘Well, I’ll put it this way, Henry: to prove to 
yourself that you are dreaming you would have to be awake, and 
if you are awake you can’t be dreaming, can you?’ 

Suddenly he recalled that what had started him dreaming was 
the sight of a copy of ‘Transition’ lying on the dresser. He 
reminded me that I had once loaned him a copy in which there 
was a wonderful passage on the interpretation of dreams. ‘You 
know the man I mean/ he said, snapping his fingers. 

‘Gottfried Benn?’ 

Yes, that’s the fellow. A rum one, that bird. I wish I could 
read more of him. ... By the way, you don’t have that issue here, 
do you?* 

‘Yes, I do, Ulric me lad. Would you like to see it?’ 

‘I tell you what/ he said, ‘I wish you would read that passage 
aloud to us — that is, if the others don’t mind.’ 

I found the copy of ^Transition’ and turned to the page. 

‘Let us now turn to psychological facts. “At night ^1 leaping 
fountains speak with a louder tone; my soul, too, is a leaping 
fountain,” says Zarathustra. . . . “Into the night life seems to be 
exiled” — these are the famous words from Freud’s Interpretation 
of Dreams — “into the night life seems to be exiled what once 
ruled during the day.” This sentence contains the entire modern 
psychology. Its great idea is the stratification of the psyche, the 
geological principle. The soul has its origin and is built in strata, 
and what we learned before in the organic field apropos of the 
constru^on of the big brain firom the anatomic-evolutionary 
standpoint out of vanished aeons, is revealed by the dream, 
reveled by the child, revealed by psychosis as a still existing 
re^ty. carry the ancient. . . 

‘Hear, hear!’ exclaimed Ulric. 
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first war^ the period when in France men like Picasso, Derain, 
Matisse, Vlaminck and others were just becoming known. It was 
still the ^end of the century’. Life was easy, though we weren’t 
aware of it. The only thought in our heads was girls. If we suc- 
ceeded in stopping them long enough to chat for a few niinutes 
we were in seventh heaven. Week-days we sometimes repeated 
the promenade in the evening. Then we became bolder. If we 
had the good fortune to encounter a couple of girls — near the 
reservoir or in the dark lanes of the park, or even at the confines 
of the cemetery — we would really attempt some daring advances. 
Ulric could remember the names of all of them. There was one 
couple he particularly remembered — ^Tina and Henrietta, They 
had been in the same class with us at graduation time, but, being 
somewhat backward, were two or three years older than the 
rest of the class. Which meant they were quite mature. And not 
only mature but bursting with sex. Everyone knew that they 
were just a pair ‘of sluts. Tina, who was really audacious, was 
like one of Degas’ women; Henrietta was bigger, juidef, already 
a wench. They were always whispering smutty stories undef their 
breath, to the amusement of the class. Now and then they drew 
their dresses up above their knees — to give us a lobk. Or some- 
^dmes Tina would grab Henrietta by the teat and squeeze it play- 
fully — all this in class, belmd the teacher’s back, of course ’ What 
more nattual, therefore, than to be on the look-out for them 
when out for a walk in the evening? Now and then it happened. 
Hardly any words exchanged. Pushing them back against the 
iron railing, or against a tomb-stone, we slobbered all over them, 
fingered them, mauled them — everything but the real thing. It 
took older, more experienced boys to get away with that. At best 
we could manage a dry fuck. And go home limping, our balls 
aching like sixty tooth-aches. 

‘Did I ever tell you,’ said Ulric, ‘how I tried to make Miss 
Baimsfeather, the graduating teacher? I mean, of course, 
several years after we had graduated. What a gawk I must have 
been! Well, you know what a juicy piece of tail she was, • . . I 
could neyer get her out of mind. So one day I wrote her a note 
—I had just taken a little studio and thought myself quite an 
artist, I can tell you — ^and to my surprise she answered it, urging 
me to look her up some time. I was so excited I nearly pissed in 
my pants- 1 called her up and invited her over to the studio. Of 
coirrse I had prepared for her coming— all kinds of drinks, 
delicious little cakes, my canvases casually strewn about, a few 
nudes conspicuously placed over -the divan, and so on , . . you 
know what I mean. What I had forgotten was the difference in 
age. She was still appetizing, of course, but so much of a woman 
now that I was intimidated. It took a bit of manoeuvring 
to establish the right- footing. I could see that she was trying to 
help me, but I was so damned shy, so gauche, that I nearly had 
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Mona. Torgive me for dwelling on these things, won’t you? I 
know it’s not the moment to indulge in windy ^scussions’ I was 
going to ask Henry something about the hereditary patrimony of 
the middle brain, but I guess we could leave it until some rriore 
suitable occasion. How ab out a stirrup cup? — and then 1*11 be off/ 
He filled our glasses, then went over to the mantelpiece and 
leaned against in 

‘I suppose it will always be a thing of wonder and mystery 
to me,’ he said slowly, caressing his words, ‘how we ran into 
each other that day on Sixth Avenue after a lapse of so many 
years. What a lucky day it was for me! You may not believe it, 
but often when I was in some weird place — ^like the middle of 
the Sahara — I would say to myself: “I wonder what Henry would 
have to say if he were here with me.” Yes, you were often in 
my thoughts, even though we had lost all touch ^vith one another. 
I didn’t know that you had become a writer. No, but I always 
knew that you woiild become something or somebody. Even as 
a kid you gave off something which was different, something 
unique. You always made the atmosphere more intense, more 
sparkling. You were a challenge to all of us. Maybe you never 
realized that. Even now, people who met you only one continue 
to ask me — “How is that Henry Zvliller?” That Henry Miller! 
You see what I mean? They don’t say that about anyone else I 
know. Oh well . . . you’ve heard this a dozen times or more, I 
know.’ 

‘Why don’t you get a good rest and stay the night?’ said Mona. 

T’d like nothing better, but ’He cocked the left eyebrow 

and twisted his lips. ‘The scalp, tired of the onslaught of the pre- 
lunar states. . , . Some day we’ll have to go into all this more 
thoroughly. Right now the gigantic archaic instinctive I is 
struggling up\yard through the schizoid sub-structure.’ He left 
off and began shaking hands with us. ‘You know,’ he went on, 
‘I’m sure to have a f^tastic dream tonight. Not a dream but 
dozens of them! I’ll be slithering in the primal ooze, trying to 
prove to myself that I’m living the Pleocene epoch. I’ll probably 
meet up with dragons and dinosaurs — unless the covering has 
been entirely destroyed by previous psychoses.’ He smacked 
his lips, as if he had just swallowed a dozen succulent bivalves. 
He was on the threshold now. ‘By the way, I wonder if it would 
be imposing on you too much to borrow that Forel book from 
you again? There’s a passage on amorous tyranny that I’d like 
to reread.’ 

As I was going to bed I opened ‘Transition’ at random. My 
eye fell on this sentence: ‘Our human biological presence carries 
in its body two hundred rudiments: how many the soul carries 
IS unknown.’ 

How many the sotd carries! With this phrase on my tongue I 
plunged into a profound trance. In my sleep I re-enact a scene 
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joined them Marjorie was sitting on Ulric’s lap^ her skirt up over 
her knees. 

‘Why don’t you get into something comfortable?’ said Mona. 
‘Something like this/ and so saying, she opened her komona'and 
revealed her naked flesh. 

Marjorie lost-no time in following suit. Ulric and I had to don 
pyjamas. In this fashion we sat down to eat dinner. 

A meal which is going to culminate in a sexual orgy has a way 
of travelling direct to the parts which need -nourishment, as if 
directed by the little switchman who regulates the traffic through- 
' out the autonomic system. It began with oysters m the half-shell 
and caviar, followed by a delicious ox-tail soup, porterhouse 
steak, mashed potatoes, French peas, cheese, sliced peaches and 
cream, all to the time of a genuine Pommard which Marjorie had 
unearthed. With the coffee and liqueurs we had a second dessert 
— French ice cream swimming in Benedictine and whiskey. 
Between courses Marjorie fiddled with Ulric’s pecker. The 
kimonas were now wide open, the breasts exposed, the belly 
buttons gently rising and falling. Inadvertently one of Marjorie’s 
nipples fell into the whipped cream, giving me the opportunity 
to suckle her breast for a brief moment or two. Ulnc tried to 
balance a saucer on his pecker but unsuccessfully. Everything was 
proceeding merrily. 

Still nibbling at the tarts, cream puffs, napoleons and what 
not \yhich the women had provided, we fell mto an eas}^ conver- 
sation about the good old days. The women had shifted position 
and were now ensconced in our laps. It took quite a bit of 
wriggling and jiggling before they could get themselves properly 
adjusted. Now and then one of us had an orgasm, fell silent for 
a while, then recovered with the aid of ice cream, Benedictine 
and whiskey. 

After a time we moved from the table to the divans and, be- 
tween cat winks, kept up a running conversation about the most 
diverse subjects. It was easy, natural talk, and no one felt 
embarrassed if he dropped off into a snooze in the midst of a 
sentence. The lights had been dimmed, there was a warm, 
fragrant breeze sifting through the open windows, and we were 
all so thoroughly sated that it didn’t matter in the least what was 
said or what answer was given. 

Ulric had dropped off to sleep during a conversation with 
Marjorie. He hadn’t been asleep more than five minutes when 
he awoke with a j erk, exclaiming as if to himself: ‘Golly, I thought 
so!’ Then, realizing that he was not alone, he mumbled something 
inaudible and raised himself on one elbow. 

‘Was I asleep long?’ he asked. 

‘About five minutes,’ said Marjorie. 

‘That’s frinny. It seemed to me like hours. I had one of those 
dreams again.’ He turned to me. ‘You know, Henry, those dreams 
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oors beyond the church. It’s just possible they are in the store, 
larcfully now I ease up the side street. A bit beyond the store, 
n the opposite side of the street, of course, I dash up a stoop and 
cand at the top of the stairs, my heart pounding like mad. 

f m sure now that they are all in the grocery store. Not for a 
econd do I take my eyes off the door. Suddenly I realize that 
am rather conspicuous, standing there at the top of the stairs, 
lean back against the door and try to make myself incon- 
picuous. I am shivering, not so much with cold as with fright. 
JThat will 1 do if she spots me? What will I say? What can I say 
)r do? I am in such a state of funk that I am almost on the 
)oint of bolting down the steps and running away. 

Just then, however, the door opens with a bang and three 
:hilciren dash out. They dash right into the middle of the street. 
5ne of them, seeing me standing on the stoop, suddenly grabs 
he others by the arm and rushes back into the store with them. 
[ have a feeling that it was my own little one who did this. I 
avert my gaze for a few moments, trying to appear nonchalant 
and disinterested in their behaviour, as though I were waiting 
for someone to come out of the house from above and join me. 
When I look again I see a little face pressed against the window 
pane of the door across the way. She is looking up at me. I look 
at her long and hard, unable to tell if it is she or not. 

She withdraws and another little one presses her nose against 
Ac glass pane. Then another and another. Then they all retreat 
into the depths of the store. 

A panicky feeling now overcomes me. It was her, I am certain 
of it now. But why are they so shy? Or is it that they are afraid 
of me? 


Beyond the shadow of a doubt it is fear which grips them.. 
When she looked up at me she didn’t smile. She looked intently 
to make sure it was me, her father, and no other. 

Suddenly I realize how disgraceful is my appearance, I feel 
my beard, which seems to have grown an inch longer. I look at 
my shoes and the sleeves of my jacket. Damn it, I might well pass 
lor a kidnapper, 

'r Her mother had probably dinned it into her that 

it she ever across me in the street she must not listen to me. ^ 

Kun home immediately and tell mamma!’ 

I was emshed. Slowly, painfully, like one broken and bruised, 
descended the steps. When I reached the foot of the stoop 
e door of the grocery store was suddenly fiimg open and 
thl ‘ six or seven of them. They ran as if 

- mmself were pursuing them. At the comer, though cars 

speeding by, they turned obliquely and ran for the house 
seemed to me that it was my little one who 
^ middle of the street — just for a second — and 
around. It could have been one of the others, of course. 
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carry, the ancient peoples in our souls and when the later 
acquired reason is relaxed, as in the dream or in drunkenness, 
they emerge with their rites, their pre-logical mentality, and 
grant us an hour of mystic participation. When the. . . 

‘Excuse me,’ said Ulric, interrupting again, ‘but I wonder if 
we could have that passage once again?’ 

‘Sure, why not?’ I reread it slowly, allowing each phrase to 
sink in. 

‘The next sentence is a honey, too,’ said Ulric. T almost know 
the damned thing by heart.’ 

I continued: ‘When the logical superstructure is loosened, 
when the scalp, tired of the onslaught of the prelunar states ’ 

‘Golly! What language! Excuse me, Henry, I didn’t mean to 
interrupt again.’ 

‘When the scalp, tired of the onslaught of the prelunar states, 
opens the frontiers of consciousness about which there is always 
a struggle, then there appears the old, the tmconscious, in the 
magical transmutation and identification of the “I”, in the early 
experience of the everywhere and the eternal. The hereditary 
patrimony. . . 

‘O/ the middle brain/’ exclaimed Ulric, ‘Jesus, Henry, what 
a line, that! I wish you would explain that to me a little more 
foUy. No, not now , , , afterwards, perhaps. Excuse me.’ 

‘The hereditary patrimony of the middle brain,’ I continued, 
‘lies still deeper and is eager for expression: if the covering is 
destroyed in the psychosis there emerges, driven- upward by the 
primal instincts, from out the primitive-schizoid sub -structure, 
the gigantic archaic instinctive “I”, unfolding itself liraitlessly 
, through the tattered psychological subject.’ 

^The tattered psychological subject! Wowl’ exclaimed Ulric. 
‘Thanks, Henry, that was a treat.’ He turned to the others. ‘Do 
you wonder sometimes why I’m so fond of this guy? (He beamed 
in my direction.) There isn’t a soul who comes to my studio 
capable of bringing me that sort of pabulum. I don’t know where 
he gets these things — certainly 1 never stumble on them by 
myself. Which only goes to show, no doubt, how differently we’re 
geared.’ 

He paused a moment to fill his glass. ‘You know, Henry, if 
you don’t mind my saying so, a passage like that could have been 
written by you, don’t you think? Maybe that’s why I like 
Gootfried Benn so much. And that Hugo Ball is another guy — • 
he’s got something on the ball, too, what} The curious thing, 
though, is this — all this stuff, which means so much to me. I’d 
never have known about it if it weren’t for you. How I wish 
sometimes that you were with me when I’m with that Virginia 
bunch! You know they’re really not untelligent, but somehow 
this sort of thing seems to repel them. They look upon it as 
unhealthy.’ He gave a wry smile. Then he looked at Marjorie and 
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handkerchief, pushed my vmy thrc 
ran up the steps top speed and be 
had begun to rain. I walked into tl 
ing and crying. I jostled into peep! 
one gave me a shove whichjent i 
never even looked around. I kepi 
running down my back. I want= 
through. I wanted to be cleansed < 
I put it to myself — clearised of all i 
tliough and through, then stabbe: 
then flattened out by a heavy true 
much and mire, obliterated, annih: 


out of life. ... I am with Stanley again. We are walking rapidly 
in the dark towards the house where Maude and the little one 
live. Stanley is saying that it is a silly, futile thing to do, but since 
I wish it he will go through with it. He has the key to the front 
door; he keeps reassuring me that no one will be home. yTh^t 
I want is to see what the child’s room looks like. It is ages since I 
have seen her and I am afraid that when I next meet her — whefi? 
—she won’t recogiuze me any more. I k^ep asking Stanley how 
big* she is, what she wears, how she talks, and so on. Stanley 
answers gniffly and brusquely, as usual. He sees no point to this 
expedition.. 

We enter the house and I explore the room minutely. Her 
toys intrigue me — they are lying everywhere. I begin to weep 
silently, as I examine her toys. Suddenly I perceive a battered 
old sniffed doll lying on a shalf in a comer. I tuck it under my 
arm and motion to Stanley to clear out, I can’t utter a word, 
Fm shaking and sputtering. 

When I awake next day the dream is still vivid with me. Out 
^ of habit I get into my old clothes, a pair of faded corduroys,' a 
torn, frayed denim shirt, a pair of busted shoes. I haven’t had a 
shave for two days, my head is heavy, I feel restless. The weather 
has changed overnight; a cold, fall wind is blowing and it 
threatens to rain. In listless fashion I kill the morning. After lunch 
. I don an old cardigan jacket out at the elbows, slap my wilted 
-hat over my ear, and set out. Fve become obsessed with the idea 
that I must see the child again, at any cost. 

I emerge from the subway a few blocks from the house and 
with eyes peeled I edge into the danger zone. I creep nearer and 
nearer to the house, until I am at the comer, only half a block 
away. I stand there a long while, my eyes riveted to the gate, 
hoping to see the little one appear any moment. It’s getting chilly, 
put my collar up and puU my hat down over my ears. I pace 
' \and forth, back and forth, opposite the lugubrious Catholic 
church made of mossgreen stone. 

Still no sign of her. Keeping to the opposite side of the street, 
I walk rapidly past the house, hoping that I may detect a sign 
of life indoors. But the curtains have been pulled to. At the comer 
I stop and begin pacing to and fro again. This goes on for fifteen, 
twenty minutes, perhaps longer. I feel lousy, itchy, crummy. Like 
a spy. And guilty, guilty as hell. 

I’ve almost decided to return home when suddenly a troop of 
youngsters swing around the far comer opposite the church. 
They nm wildly across the street, shouting and singing. My 
heart is in my throat. I have a feeling that she is among Siem, but 
from where I stand it is impossible to pick her out. Now J hasten 
towards the other comer. When I get there I see no signs of them. 

, I’m baffled. I stand there like a lost soul for a few minutes, then 
decide to wait. After a few moments I notice a grocery store a few 
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*arns al^ut retiring in a few months and buying a house in the 
mtxy. Pipe dreams, I’m so inoculated with them, however 
It Fm immune. The only way to burst the bubble is to co 
ough with the ideal. I have another flock of dreams, but Fve 
ise enough to keep them under my hat. 

[t’s amazing the number of friends wc/ha ve, all of whom have 
jmised to be on hand for the opening night. Some who were 
;re names to me before — all from Mona’s retinue — have been 
Iping us put things to rights. Cedric Ross, I discover, is a fop 
th a monocle who pretends to be a pathobiologist; Roberto de 
ndra, one of the ‘heavy lovers’, is a Chilian student reputed 
be fabulously rich; George Innes, an artist v/ho indulges in 
ium bouts occasionally, is a superb fencer; Jim Driscoll, whom 
lave seen in the ring, is a wrestler with intellectual pretensions; 
•evclyan, an English writer with a past, is a remittance man; 
iccicacci, whose parents are supposed to own a marble quarrj^ 
Italy, is a clown with a flair for telling incredible stories. 

And then there’s Baronyi, the most ingratiating of all, who 
uply cannot do enough, to make the venture a success. A 
iblicity man, he styles himself. 

To my great surprise, the night before the opening, two ancient 
vers appeared simultaneously, neither knowing the other, of 
)urse. I mean Carruthers and that man Harris who had paid a 
rincely sum for the privilege of breaking my wife’s hymen. The 
;tter arrived in a Rolls-Royce with a chorus girl on either arm. 
hrruthers also had two girls with him, both former friends of 
iona’s. 


Of course all my old cronies have sworn to be on hand the 
pening night, including O’Mara who has just returned from the 
louth. Cromwell is also expected, though he may only be able to 
tay for a few minutes. As for Rothermel, Mona is trying to per- 
uadc him to stay away — he blabbers too much. I’m wondering if 
Iheldon will show up — just by chance. Certainly one or mm of 
he millionaires will make an appearance — the shoe manufacturer 
50ssibly, or the lumber king. 

Will we have enough liquor to go round? — that’s om* primary 
»iicern. Marjorie has promised to let us tap her priv’ate stock 


--in a pinch. . 

The understanding, between Mona and myself, is this— 
should either of us happen to get drunk the other will remain 
sober. Of course neither of us is a booze artist, but just the same 
... the chief problem will be — how to get rid of the drunks, i nc 
cops will be sitting on our necks, no use fooling outsets a ooiu 
that. The natural thing, under the circumstances, would p 
something aside for hush money. But Mona is certain 
better, bigger protection. Talks about 
from the swamp lands — j udges, politicians, bankers, amm 
makers. 


ji. 
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All I could be certain of was that she was wearing a little bonne- 
trimmed with fur. 

. I walked slowly to the comets stood there a full minute gazing 
in their direction, then marched rapidly towards the subway 
station. 

What a cruel misadventure! All the way to the subway J chided 
myself for my stupidity. To think that my own daughter should 
be frightened of me, that she should run away from me, in terror! 
What a pass! 

In the subway I stood in front of a slot machine. I looked like 
a bum, a derelict. And to think that maybe I would never see her 
again, to think that this might be the last impression of me she 
would retain! Her own father crouching in a doorway, spying on 
her like a kidnapper. It was like a horrible cheap movie. 

Suddenly I recalled my promise to Ulric — to see Maude and 
talk things over. Now it was impossible, utterly impossible. Why} 
I couldn’t say. I knew only that it was so. I would never see 
Maude again, not if I could help it. As for the little one — I would 
pray, yes, pray to God, to give one more chance. I must see her 
and talk to her. When^ though? Well, some day. Some day when 
. she would be able to see things in a better light. I begged God 
not to let her hate me , . . above all, not to let her fear me. Tt’s 
too horrible, too horrible,’ I kept mumbling to myself. love 
you 50 , my little one. I love you so much^ so 77iuch . , . 

The train came along, and as the doors slid open, I began to 
sob. I pulled a handkerchief out of my pocket and stuffed it over 
my mouth. I almost ran to the vestibule where I hid myself in a 
comer, hoping the noise of the grinding wheels would drown 
my convulsive sobs. 

I must have been standing there like that a few minutes, un- 
conscious of anything but my aching misery, when I felt a hand 
gently pressing my shoulder. Still holding the handkerchief to my 
mouth, I turned around. An elderly lady dressed all in black was 
looking at me with a most compassionate smile. 

‘My dear man,’ she began, in a soft, soothing voice. ‘My. dear 
man, what on earth has happened to you?’ 

With that I literally howled. The tears were blinding me. All 
I could see was a compassionate blur in front of me. 

Tlcase, please,’ she begged, ‘try to control yourself!’ 

I continued to weep and sob. And then the train came to a 
halt. Some passengers entered and we were crowded against the 
. door. 

‘Have you lost someone dear to you?’ she asked. Her voice was 
so gentle, so soothing. 

I shook my head by way of answer. 

‘Poor, dear man, I know what it is.’ Again I felt the pressure of 
her hand. 

The doors were about to close. Suddenly I dropped the 
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understand, he said, ho^ a pan of my mtalligencc cx>uld fall for 
such a dumb racke^ 'Too lazy to take a job but doesn't mind 
serving drinks all nfgnt . . . na hal ha haf On leaving he stuck a 
card in my mitn "If yon get in a jpn. remember. Tm a Kiwv'ex* 
Don’t go hiring some shyster who^s full of promises!’ 

We informed each cneps he Jefc that if he sent any friends 
around he vras to pve them the pps-vrord: Fretres 
(Naturally none of thein repemoerea it.) We also vv'amed each 
one all over again to park his car a block or tvro avray. 

The &SC thing I discovepd about the new job was’that it was 
hard on the feet — ano on the eyes. The smoke was unbearabict 
by midnight my eyes were lilte two burnt cinders. When we 
finally got to bed and pulled back^the blankets the smell of beer, 
wine and tobacco was overpowering. In addition to smoke and 
liquor I thought I detected the odour of smelly feet. However, 
we fell in a trance immechately. In my sleep I was stiH serdng 
drinks and sandwiches, still making change for the customers. " 
I had intended to get up at noon the next day, but it was al- 
most four o’clock when we tumbled out of bed, more dead than 
alive. The joint looked like the wreck of the Hesperus. 

‘You’d better take a walk and eat your breakfast out/ I urged, 
‘ni fix myself something as soon as I Ve tidied up a bin’ 

It took me about an hour and a half to create even a semblance 
of order. By then I was too weary to think of making breakfast for 
myself. I poured myself a glass of orange juice, lit a cigarette, 
and waited for Mona to return. The customers would be showing 
up any minute now. It seemed to me that the last one had Idt 
only a few minutes ago. Outdoors it was already dark. 

The rooms still reeked of stale smoke and stale drinks. 

I opened the windows back and front to create a draught, only 
to find myself coughing fit to bust a lung. The toilet was the piece 
to repair to. I took the orange juice with me, sat down oh the 
toilet seat, and lit another cigarette. I felt used up. 

Presently there was a knock on the toilet door. Aiona, of course. 
^What’s wrong with you?’ she cried. I had resumed my sec:, 
the glass in one hand, the cigarette in the other. ^ ^ 

‘I’m resting/ 1 said. ‘Besides, it’s too draughty op there.’ 

‘Get your t^gs on and take a good walk. FII tri^e era 
Here are some strudels for you and a charlotte russe. 
breakfast ready for you v/hen you get back.’ . . , ^ 
^Breakfasi}^ I yelled. ‘Do you know what time it k? 
for dinner j not breakfast. Jesus, I’m all topsy-rdr^.’^ ^ , 

‘You'll get used to it. It’s lovely out . . . burry, s*- 
balmy. Like a second Spring.’ 

I made ready to go. It seemed crazy to sec cut 
just as the moon was coining up. ^ 

Suddenly I thought of something. *Y^ou kz-w .■ 
to go to the bank’ 
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With the turn of the solstice a new phase of existenc 
has opened for us — ^not in the sunny South but in Greenwic! 
' Village. The first stage of the underground life. 

To run a speakeasy, which is what we are doing, and to liv 
. in it at the same time, is one of those fantastic ideas which cai 
only arise in the minds of thoroughly impractical individuals. 

I blush when I think of the story I concocted to wheedle th 
money which we required to open the place from my mother. 

" Ostensibly I’m the manager of this joint. I also wait on tables 
fill short orders, empty the garbage, run errands, make the beds 
clean house and in general make myself as useful as possible 
(The one thing I shaS never be able to do is to clear the rooms o 
smoke. The windows have to be kept closed during operations 
for reasons soon to be disclosed.) The place — a typical basemen 
flat in the poor section of the Village — is composed of three smal 
rooms, one of them a Idtchen. The windows are heavily cur 
s, tained, so that even in daytime the light scarcely filters through 
'^>No doubt about it, if the enterprise proves a success we’ll hav 
tuberculosis. Our intention is to open towards evening and clos 
when the last customer leaves, which will probably be toward 
dawn. 

There’ll be no writing done here, I can see that. I’ll be lucky i 
I can find time to stretch my legs once a day. 

Only our most intimate friends are to know that we live her 

and that we are married. Everything is to be veiled in secrecq 
Which means that if the bell rings and Mona^happens to be oui 
l am not to answer it. I’m to sit quiet in the shadows until th 
person h^s gone away. If possible I am to peek out and see wh 
it is^just in case. In case what? In case it’s a detective or a bi 
collector. Or one of the more recent, hence ignorant and inttepic 
lovers. ... 

Such is the set-up, in brief. The most we shall get out of it, 
know in advance, is fret and worry. Mona, of course, is full c 
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without thinking I gave him a dollar bill. He was so astounded 
that he stood there, right in front of me, examining the bill as if 
it were counterfeit money. Convinced finally that it was the real 
tiling, he thanked me waxrnly and — just like a sparrow — hopped 
away. 

I killed a good hour and then some before returning — just to 
make certain me coast was clear. 'You’d better get some ice,’ 
were the first words that greeted me. I set off again, to look for ice. 

I asked myself, 'is the day going to begin?’ 

It took some scouting around to fold the ice man. He lived in 
a cellar near Abingdon Square. A big surly brute of a Pole he 
was. Said he had made two attempts to deliver the ice but no one 
had answered the bell. Then he looked me up and down, as if to 
say — ‘how will you get it home?’ His attitude told me clearly 
enough — crystal clear, in fact — that he had no intention of 
helping me deliver it a third time. 

With five hundred odd bucks in my pocket I saw no reason 
why I shouldn’t hail a cab, ice and all. . . . 

During the brief trip back to the house I had some strange 
recollections, thoroughly irrelevant too. At any rate, there in my 
mind, as clear and vivid as could be, was Air Meyer, an old friend 
of my parents. He was standing at the top of the stairs waiting 
to greet us. Looked exactly as I had known him when I was a 
boy of eight or nine. Only now I realized what I had never sus- 
pected then — that he was the image of ‘Gloomy Gus’ from the 
comic strip. 

We shake hands, exchange greetings, and enter. Now Mr 
Meyer’s wife enters the picture. She is coming out of the kitchen, 
wiping her hands on the spotless white apron she wears. A frail 
little woman, neat, quiet, orderly. She speaks to my parents in 
German, a more refined, more pleasing German than I am 
accustomed to hearing at home. What I can’t get over is the fact 
that she is old enough to be Mr Meyer’s mother. They stand 
there arm in arm, exactly like mother and son. As a matter of fact 
she was Mr Meyer’s mother-in-law before she married him. Yes, 
even as a boy, that fact had registered deep. Katie, her daughter, 
had been a beautiful young woman. Mr Meyer had fallen in love 
with the daughter and married her. A year later Katie died, 
quietly and quickly. Mr Meyer couldn’t get over it. But a year 
later he married his wife’s mother. And to all effects they got 
along beautifully. Briefly, that was the situation. But there was 
something else connected with this remembrance which stirred 
me even more deeply. Why was it that every time we visited the 
Meyers I had the conviction that it was in their living room I 
once sat in a high chair reciting German verses, while above me 
in a cage near the windqw a nightingale sang. My mother always 
insisted that tliis was impossible. ‘It must have been some other 
place, Henryl’ Yet each time we visited the Meyers I walked 
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• That Rothermel! I’m dying to set eyes on him. - • • 

There’s one little detail about the new establishment which 
pleases me no end that’s the ice-box. It’s filled with delicious 
edibles, and it’s got to be kept filled no matter what happens. I 
keep opening and closing the damned contraption just to gaze at 
^ the wonderful good things to eat. The bread is excellent too 
— ^Jewish bread j&rom the East Side. When I get bored I’ll sit 
down all by my lonesome and enjoy a little snack. What better 
than a caviar sandwich on black bread smeared with sweet 
butter— at 2.00 a.m.? With a glass of Chablis or Riesling to wash 
it down, certes. And to round it off, perhaps a dish of strawberries 
floating in sour cream, or if not strawberries then blackberries or 
huckleberries or blueberries or raspberries. I see Halvah and 
Baldava too. ^ody , goody 1 And on the shelf Kirschwasser, 
Strega, Benedictine, Chartreuse Verte. As^or the whiskey — ^we 
have a dozen different brands — it leaves me cold. The beer 
likewise. Beer and' whiskey — ^they’re for the dogs. C^est-a-dire 
~Ies clients. 

We also have on hand, I notice, an excellent stock of cigars, all 
choice brands. For the customers. Now and then I enjoy a cigar 
myself — a flne Havana, say. But I can also do without them. 
To really enjoy a cigar one has to be at peace with the world, 
that’s my belief. However, I’m sure the customers will bestuflong 
my pockets with them. 

No, we won’t lack for food and drink, that’s certain. But 
' exercise, fresh air. . . . ? I’m already feeling pale about the gills. 

All we lack, frankly, is a cash register. I see myself running 
td the bank daily with a satchel full of bills and coins. ... 

The opening night came off with a bang. We must have taken 
in close to five hundred dollars. For the first time in my life I was 
really lousy with money: every pocket, including my vest pockets, 
was stxiffed with bills. C^mithers, who arrived with two new girls 
S this time, must have pissed away a good hundred dollars standing 
treat to il our friends. Two of the millionaires showed up also, 
but they kept to themselves and left early. Steve Romero, whom 
I hadn’t seen for ages, showed up with his wife; he looked as 
good as ever, the Spanish bull through and through. From Steve 
I got an earful about my cosmodemonic friends, most of them 
st^ on the job apparently, and all playing the horses on the side 
to make ends meet. I was delighted to hear that Spivak had fallen 
ftom favour, been transferred to some dinky place in South 
Dakota. Hymie, I learned, had become an insurance agent; he’d 
be down some night soon, some quiet night when we could have 
a.good talk, the three of us. As for Costigan, the knuckle-duster, 
the poor bugger was in a sanatorium — had been taken down 
suddenly with galloping consumption. 

Around midnight MacGregor arrived, had a few drinks on the 
house, and left in short order. Wasn’t at all impressed. Couldn’t 
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is Just about to begin the dny'h • urv'hn, ' 

sandwiches. In a good mood, hov;rtv. r. ?iiiuii.l,iKvy aV "V 

tion of these odd incidents from il'»e v/ium aw.iC^V* 
thought that I am still a writer. I may noi liavr ui o V •* 
down on paper now, but I will one clay. 

(It’s now a good twenty years later. The "genius’ never fort-e-c 
7/ est V amour et Viterniti.'*) ^ 

I am obliged to malce two trips through the rooms with a block 
of ice on my shoulder. To the customers — there are eight or :cn 
on band — ^it seems amusing. One of them offers to help me! 
Baronyi, the promoter. Says he must! have a long tall; vrbJi me 
soon. Buys me a drink to cement the deal. We stand there in ibe 
kitchen chatting, my eyes riveted to a spot Just above hii betjt: 
where I have pasted a shapshot of my daughter, her h esc 
by a little bonnet trimmed with fur, Baronyi drones; T ::of. 
my head and throw him a smile now and then. What h 
at this moment, I wonder? Has she been tucked to bed 
And Maude, still practising like a madwoman, I suppose. 
always Liszt, to warm her fingers up. , . , Someone eekb " 
pastrami sandwich on rye bread. Baronyi immediately d;ve-f; 
the ice-box and gets out the pastrami. Then he slices the bre^vck 
I’m still riveted to the spot. 

From far away I hear him telling me that he’d like to play rse 
a game of chess some night, I nod and absent-mindedly md: 
myseff a sandwich w^Wch I begin to much between sips c 
Dubonnet. 

Now Mona sticks her head in. Wants to tell me that George 
Inness would like a few words with me — ^when I can spare the 
time. He’s sitting in the bedroom with his friend Roberto, the 
CMean. 

"What’s on his mind?’ I ask. ‘Why does everyone want to tall; 
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*The bank?’ She stared at me vacantly. 

‘The bank, yes! That’s where to put the money we rake in.’ 

‘Oh r//arl I forgot all about the money.* . 

‘Well ril be damned, you forgot about that\ That’s just like 
you.* 

‘Go on, take your walk. You can bank the money tomorrow—- 
or the day after. It won’t melt.’ 

Strolling along I kept fingering the money. It made me itchy. 
Finally, like a t6ef I made for a quiet spot where I could dis- 
gorge. Almost five hundred dollars did I say? I had over five 
. hundred I So elated was I that I almost ran back to show it to 
Mona. 

Instead of running, however, I sauntered along at an easy pace. 
I forgot for a little while that I was in search of breakfast. After 
a time I decided that I must have miscalculated. Keeping my 
..eyes peeled, I stopped in the shadow of an abandoned house and 
fished the money out again. This time I coimted it out very extra 
careful, as they say. It came to exactly five hundred and forty 
three dollars and sixty-nine cents. I was electrified. And a bit 
frightened, too, wslking around in the dark with a sum like that 
on me. Better make to the bright lights, I told myself. Keep 
moving, man, or somebody will sneak up on you from behind! 

Money! And they talk about benzedrine. . , . For. a shot in the 
arm give me money any time! 

I kept myself on the move. My feet weren’t touching the 
ground: I was rolling along on roller-skates, my eyes peeled, my 
. ears laid well back against the sides of my head. I was that dizzy, 
i . that full of pep, that I could have counted up to a million and 
back without missing a digit. 

Gradually a feeling of hunger overtook me. A powerful hunger 
it was. I broke into a dog trot as I headed back for the joint, one 
hand pressed against my breast pocket where the wallet was 
' Stowed away. My menu was already composed for me:, a light 
omelette with cold lox, some cream cheese and jam, some Jewish 
rolls with bird-seed covered with slabs of sweet butter, coffee and 
. thick fresh cream, a dish of strawberries with or without sour 
cream. ... . 

At the front door I found I had forgotten the key. I rang the 
bell,^ my mouth watering with the thought of the breakfast 
coming. It .took several minutes for Mona to answer the bell. She 
came to the door with a finger over her lips. ‘Shhhhhhl Rother- 
mel’s inside. Wants to speak to me alone. Come back in about 
an hour.’ She scooted off. 

Dinner hour — ^for ordinary people — ^was well advanced and 
here was I looking for breakfast. Ifi despair I went to a lunch 
wagon and ordered ham and eggs. That down, I strolled over to 
Wasl^gton Square, flopped on a bench and dreamily watched 
the pigeons gobbling up crumbs. A panhandler came along and 
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One by one my friends filed into the kitchen to chat with me 
Often they served the customers for me. Sometimes the custo- 
mers came to the kitchen themselves to ask for a drink, or just to 
see what was going on. 

O’Mara, of course, anchored himself in the Idtchen. He talked 
incessantly about his adventures in the sunny South. Thought it 
might be a good idea to go back there, all three of us, and make 
a new start. ‘Too bad you haven’t got an extra bed here/ he said. 
He scratched his head thoughtfully. ‘Maybe we could put a 
couple of tables together and spread a mattress over them?’ 

‘Later, maybe/ 

‘Sure, sure,’ said O’Mara. ‘Any time. It w^as just a thought. 
Anyway, it’s good to see you again. You’ll like it down South. 

Good clean air there, for one thing. This is some dini^p! What 

a come down from that other placet By the way, do you still sec 
that crazy gink — what’s his name again?’ 

‘You mean Sheldon?’ 

‘Yeah, Sheldon, that’s the guy. He’ll pop up again, just wait! 
You know what xhey^d do with a pest like thnt down South? 
They’d grab him by the seat of his pants and run him over the 
line— or else lynch him. 

‘By the way,’ he continued, clutching my sleeve, ‘who’s that 
dame in the comer over there? Ask her in here, will you? I haven’t 
had a good lay now in two weeks. She’s not a Yid, is she? Not that 
I give a damn . . . only they cling too much. You knozv.^ He gave 
a dirty little laugh and helped himself to a brandy. 

‘Henry, I’ll have to tell you sometime about the gals I fooled 
around with down there. It was like a passage out of the History 
of European Morals, One of them, mth a big colonial house and 
a retinue of flunkeys, was all set to hook me for life. I almost fell 
for it too — she was that prett3^ That was in Petersburg, In Chat- 
tanooga I ran across a nymphomaniac. She nearly sud:ed me dry. 
They’re all a bit queer, I tell you. Faulkner’s got the low-down 
on them, no gain-saying it. The/re full of death — or something. 
The worst of it is, they spoil you. I was pampered to death. That’s 
why I came back. I’ve got to do something. Christ, but New York 
looks like a morgue! People must be crazy to stay here all their 
lives. . • 

The girl in the comer, whom he had been eyeing steadily, gave 
him a sign. ‘Excuse me, Henry,’ he said, ‘this is it,’ and off he 
skedaddled. 

It w^as when Arthur Rajmiond started coming regularly that 
things began to take a dramatic ttim. He was usually accorn- 
panied by his bosom pal. Spud Jason, and Alameda, the latter s 
‘paramour’. Arthur Raymond lilted nothing better tlian to argue 
and dispute, and, if possible, to consummate tliesc sessions on 
the floor, with toe-holds and arm-locks. Nothing gave him more 
pleasure dian to twist someone’s arm or wrench it our ^ 
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instinctively to a certain spot in the living room, where the bird 
cage had once hung, and tried to reconstruct the original scene. 
To ^is very day^ S* I but close my eyes and concentrate, I. am 
able to relive this unforgettable moment. 

However, as Strindberg says in his Inferno — ‘there is nothing 
I dislike more than calf’s head ^vith brown butter.’ Mrs Meyer 
always served parsnips with these meals. From the vary first I, 
disliked parsnips, especially buttered parsnips. Every time I taste 
one now I think of Mr Meyer sitting opposite me at the head of 
the table, his face wreathed in melancholy resignation. My 
mother used to say of him that he was such a good man, so quiet, 
thoughtful and considerate. To me he always smelled of the 
grave. Never one did I see him smile. His brown eyes were ever 
swimming in a dolorous fat. Twiddling his thumbs, he would sit 
motionless and expressionless with hands folded in his lap. When 
he spoke it was if from far off and deep down in the bowels of 
the earth. He must have been like that even when he was in love 
with Katie, his wife’s daughter. 

Ah, but he was indeed a strange man! Peaceful and serene as 
their home life appeared to be, nevertheless one day this lugu- 
brious soul up and disappeared. Never a word from him. Not a 
trace did he leave behind. Naturally, everyone thought he had 
committed suicide. Not I. I thought then, as I do now, that he 
simply wanted to be alone with his sorrow. The only thing he had 
taken with him was the photograph of his Katie which used to 
stand on the dresser. Not a stitch of clothing . . not even a 
handkerchief. 

Strange recollection. Followed immediately by another, 
equally baroque. Now it’s my father’s sister, the one who married 
my Uncle Dave. Aunt Millie is lying on a couch in the middle of 
‘the room, their parlour. I am sitting on the piano stool, only a 
foot or two away from her, with a fat music roll oh my lap. (My 
mother has sent me to New York to play for my Aunt Millie whS' 
is dying of cancer.) Like all my father’s sisters. Aunt Alillie has a 
sweet, beautiful nature, I ask her what she would like ine to play 
for her. She says — ‘Anything’. I pick out a sheaf of music — The 
Orange Blossom Waltz — and I play it for her. When I turn 
around she is gazing up at me with a beatific smile. ‘That was 
lovely, Henry,’ she says. ‘Won’t you play another?’ I pick out 
The Alidnight Fire Alarm, and I rattle that off. Again the same 
warm look of appreciation, the same plea to continue. I go 
through my whole repertoire— The Chariot Race, Poet and 
Peasant, The Burning of Rome, and so on. What drivel to be 
hammering out to someone dying of cancer! But Aunt Millie is 
in raptures. She thinks I am a genius. ‘You will be a great 
musician some day,’ she whispers when I am leaving. 

It’s at this point that the cab stops and I unload the ice. The 
genius! (‘// est Vafiection et VavenirJ^ Eight p.m, and the genius 
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useful information, but a soothing spirit who could lull his master 
to sleep with weird melodies in lie Doric mode. However, like the 
parrot in the cage, this Picodiribibi developed a fondness for 
speech which was beyond all bounds. At times his master had 
difficulty m suppressing this proclivity. 'Rie-robot, who had been 
taught to recite lengthy poems in Greek, Hebrew and 

other tongues, would sometimes take it into his head to recite Ills 
whole repertoire withom pausing for breath and, of coiirse with 
no consideration for his masteris peace of mind. And, since 
fatigue was utterly meaningless to him, he would occasionally 
ramble on in this senseless, faultless fashion, reeling off weights 
and measures, logarithmic tables, astronomickl dates and figures, 
and so on, until his master, beside himself with rage and irrita- 
tion, would flee the house. Other curious eccentricities mani- 
fested themselves in the course of time. Adept in the art of self- 
defence, Picodiribibi would engage his master’s guests in 
combat upon the slightest provocation, Imocldng them about Iil:e 
ninepins, bruising and battering them mercilessly. Almost as 
embarrassing was the habit he had developed of joining in a 
discussion, suddenly flooring the great scholars who had come to 
sit at the master’s feet by propounding intricate questions, in 
the form of conundrums, which of course were unanswerable. 

Little by little, Picodirivivi’s master became jealous of his own 
creation. What infuriated him above ail, curiously enough, vms 
the robot’s tirelessness. The latter’s ability to keep going rvrenty- 
four hours of the day, his gift for perfection, meaningless thou^ 
it was, the ease and rapidity wtith which he modulated frem cne 
feat of skill to another — these qualities or aptitudes soon pan?- 
formed ‘the idior, as he now began to call his inrentfen, bizo-s 
menace and a mockery. There was scarcel}- anytliing anv ni'rre 
which ‘the idiot’ could not do better than the master 
There remained only a few faculties the monster wep i 
possess, but of these animal functions the master himself ” = nrc 
ppticularly proud. It was obvious that, if he were tr 
his peace of mind, there was only one thing to be done— 
his predous creation! This, however, he was loath 
talten him twenty years to put the monster together ana 
function. In the whole vride world there was nothing p f 
bloody idiot. . Zvior cover, he could no longer- rent- 
intricate, complicated and mysterious processes 
his labours to fhiiriom In every way 
being whose simulacrum he was. True, he c 

to reproduce his own Idnd, but lilte the — vry o; 

human spawn, he would undoubtedly ieay^ 
man a disturbing haunting image. 

such a pass had the great scholar, 
his mind. Unable to destroy his invent: 
ectemune how and where he might se 
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short orders, tmcorking the bottles, emptying the ash-trays, 
passing the time of the day with them and that sort of thing. The 
constant activity enables me to enjoy ray own private thoughts. 
Seems I’m due to write anotlier big book in my head. I study 
eyebrows, the curve of a lip, gestures, intonations. It’s as though 
I’m rehearsing a play and the customers ad-libbing. Catching a 
li^e phrase on my way to the kitchen, I roxmd it out into a 
sentence, a paragraph, a page. If someone asks a question of his 
neighbour I answer it for him — in my head. Droll effects. Really 
exciting. Now and then I have a little drink or another sandwich 
on the q.t. 

The latchen is my realm. In there I dream away whole passages 
of destiny and causality. 

. ‘Well, Henry,’ says Ulric, cornering me at the sink, ‘how goes 
it? This is to your success!’ He raises his glass and downs it. 
‘Good stuff! You must give me the address of your bootlegger 
later.’ We have a little drink together while I fill a couple of 
orders. ‘Golly,’ he says, ‘it sure does look fimny to see you with 
that carving knife in your hand.’ 

‘Not a bad way to pass the time,’ I remark, ^Gives me a chance 
. to thinlt of what I will write some day.’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ 

‘Of course I do. It’s not me making these sandwiches — it’s 
someone* else. This is like sleep-walking. . . . How about a nice 
piece of salami? You can have the Jewish kind or the Italian. 
Here, try these olives — Greek olives, what! You know, if I were 
simply a bartender I’d be miserable.’ 

‘Henry,’ he says, ‘you couldn’t be miserable no matter what 
.;you were doing. You’ll always find life interesting, even when 
you’re at the bottom. You know, you’re like those mountain 
limbers who, when they fall into a deep crevasse, see the stars 
vinkling overhead ... in broad daylighL You see stars where 
others see only warts or blackheads.’ 

He gave me one of those Imowing, tender smiles, then suddenly 
assumed a serious mien. ‘I thought I ought to tell you some- 
thing,’ he beg^. ‘It’s about Ned. I don’t know if he’s told you, 
but he lost his job recently. Drink. He can’t take it. I tell you this 
so that you’ll keep an eye on him. He thinks the world of you, as 
you know, and he’ll probably be here frequently. Try to keep him 
in hand, won’t you? Alcohol is poison to him. • . 

‘By the way,’ he continued, ‘do you suppose I might bring my 
chess set down some evening? I mean, when things quiet down 
a bit. There’ll be nights when nobody will turn up. Just give me 
a ring. By the way, I’ve been reading that book you lent me — on 
the history of the game. An astonishing book. We must go one 
day to the Museum and have a look at those medieval chess 
boards, eh?’ . 

‘Sure,’ I said, ‘if we ever manage to get up by noon!’ 
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‘Every now and then/ he continued, the question being wholly 
rhetorical, ‘one hears of a sea monster appearing off the coast of 
Labrador or some other outlandish place. What would you say if 
tomorrow it were reported that a weird human monster had been 
glimpsed roaming through Sherwood Forest? You see, Picodiri- 
bibi was not the first of his line. Even in Egyptian times legends 
v;ere in circulation attesting to the existence of androids such as 
Picodiribibi. In the great museums of Europe there are docu- 
ments which describe in detail various androids or robots, as wc 
now call them, which were made by the wizards of old. Nowhere, 
however, is there any record of the destruction of these man- 
made monsters. In fact, all the source material we have on the 
subject leads to the striking conclusion that these monsters always 
succeeded in escaping from the hands of their masters. . . / 

Here Caccicacd paused again and looked about inquiringly. 

‘I am not saying it is so,’ he resumed, ‘but there is respectable 
evidence to support the view that in some remote and inaccessible 
spot these Satanic creatures continue their unnatural existence. 
It is highly probable, in fact, that by this time they have estab- 
lished a veritable colony. Why not? They have no age, they are 
immune to disease — and they are ignorant of death. Like that 
sage who defied the great Alexander, they may indeed boast of 
being indestructible. Some scholars maintain that by now these 
lost and imperishable relics have probably created their own 
unique method of communication — more, that they have even 
learned to reproduce their own kind, mechanically^ of course. 
They hold that if the human being evolved from the dumb brute 
why could these pre-fabricated creatures not do likewise — and in 
less time? Man is as mysterious in his way as is God. So is the 
creature world. And so is the inanimate world, if we but reflect 
on it. If these androids had the wisdom and the ingenuity to 
escape from their vigilant masters, from their horrible condition 
of servitude, might they not have the ability to protect themselves 
indefinitely, become sociable with their own kind, increase and 
multiply? Who can say with certitude that there does not exist 
somewhere on this globe a fabulous village — perhaps a resplen- 
dent city! — populated entirely by these soulless specimens, many 
of them older ^an the mightiest sequoia? 

‘But I am forgetting about Picodiribibi. . . . The day his master 
came to a \dolent end he disappeared. All over the land a hue 
and cry went up, but in vain. Not a trace of him was ever found. 
Now and then there were reports of mysterious deaths, of 
inexplicable accidents and disasters, all attributed to the missing 
Picodiribibi. Many scholars were persecuted, some put to the 
stake, because they were thought to have harboured the monster. 
It %vas even rumoured that the Pope had ordered a “replica” of 
Picodiribibi to be manufactured, and that he had made dark use 
of this spurious one. All rumour and conjecture, to be sure. 
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socket His idol was Jim DriscoUj who had lately turned pro- 
fessional; Perhaps it was because Jim Driscoll had once studied to 
be an organist that he adored liim so. 

As I sayj Arthur Raymond was always itching for trouble. If 
he was unable to inveigle the others into argument and disputa- 
tion he fell back on his comrade Spud Jason. The latter was a 
thorough-going Bohemian, a painter of considerable talent, who 
was going to seed. He was always ready to drop his work on the 
slightest excuse. His place was a pig-sty in which he and his little 
spit-fire, Alameda, wallowed. One could knock at his door any 
hour of the day or night. He was an excellent cook, always in 
good humour, amenable to any suggestion or proposal, no matter 
how f;mtastic. Too, he always had a bit of cash on him wliich he 
lent freely. 

Mona didn’t care for Spud Jason at all. And she detested ‘the 
little Spanish bitch’, as she called Alameda. However, they 
usually brought three or four other customers with them when 
they came. Certain people usually left when this gang arrived — 
Tony Maurer, for instance, Manuel Siegfried ^d Cedric Ross. 
Caccicacci and Trevelyan, on the other hand, always welcomed 
them with open arms. For them it meant free drinks and a spot of 
food. Besides, they enjoyed argument and dispute. They revelled 
in it. 

Posing as a Florentine, though he had not seen Italy since he 
was two years old, Caccicacci could tell marvellous anecdotes 
about the great Florentines — all pure inventions, to be sure. 
Some of these anecdotes he repeated, with alterations and 
elaborations, the extent of these depending on the indulgence of 
his listeners. 

One of these ‘inventions’ had to do with a robot of the twelfth 
century, the creation of a medieval scholar whose name he could 
never recall. Originally, Caccicacci was content to describe this 
mechanical freak (which he insisted was hermaphroditic) as a 
sort of tireless drudge, capable of performing all sorts of menial 
tasks, some of them rather droll. But as he continued to embellish 
the tale, the robot — which he always referred to as Picodiribibi 
— ^gradually came to assume powers and propensities which were, 
to say the least, astounding. For example, after being * taught to 
imitate the human voice, Picodiribibi’s master instructed his 
mechanical drudge in certain arts and sciences which were useful 
to the rnaster — to wit, the memorizing of weights and measures, 
of theorems and logarithms, of certain astronomical calculations, 
of the names and positions of the constellations at any season for 
the previous seven hundred years. He also instructed him in the 
use of the saw, the hammer and chisel, the compass, the sword 
and pike, as well as certain primitive musical instruments, 
Picodirivivi, consequently, was not only a sort of fevwic de 
tnenage^ sergeant-at-arms, amanuensis and compendium of 
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taught that wc must kill in order to r.iirvlv^s I/# v.t if! 

are reminded that, no matter how inicllinr/uly^ /' 

wisely we live, we shall become sick and die, V/r fu* ,/ '• 

with the idea of death almost from birth, li iu any v/iimif / }}. j 

we die?’ 

Caccicacci drew a deep breath. There was sorncilihjr^ hr v/^- 
struggling to convey, sometliing beyond words, one jnighr ?;ay, ff 
was evident that he was being carried away by his narrative, ( 
felt that he was trying to convince himself of something. 'J‘hf: 
impression I got was &at he had told this story over and over — 
in order to arrive at a conclusion beyond the limits of his own 
comprehension. Perhaps he knew, deep down, that the talc had 
a significance which eluded him only because he lacked the 
courage to pursue it to the end. A man may be a story-teller, a 
fabulist, a down-right liar, but embedded in all fiction and false- 
hood there is a core of truth. The inventor of Picodiribibi was a 
story-teller too, in his way. He had created a fable or legend 
mechanically instead of verbally. He had defrauded our senses as 
much as any story-teller. However. . . . 

‘Sometimes,’ said Caccicacci, solemnly now and with all the 
sincerity he was capable of mustering, ‘I am convinced that there 
is no hope for manWnd unless we make a complete break with 
the past. I mean,, unless we begin to think differently and live 
differently. I kno\y‘it sounds banal ... it has been said thousands 
of times and nothing has happened. You see, I keep thinking of 
the great suns which surround us, of these vast solar bodies in the 
heavens of which no one knows anything, except that they exist. 
From one of them it is admitted that we draw our sustenance. 
Some include the moon as a vital factor in our earthly existence. 
Others speak of the beneficent or maleficent influence of the 
planets. But, if you stop to think, everything — and when I say 
everything I mean everything! — ^whether visible or invisible, 
known or unknown, is vital to our existence. We live amidst a 
netv,’ork of magnetic forces which, in a variety of ways incalcu- 
lable and indescribable, are ceaselessly operative. We created 
none of these ourselves. A few we have learned to harness, to 
exploit, as it were. And we are puffed with pride because of our 
petty achievements. But even the boldest, even the proudest 
among our latter-day magicians, is bound to concede that what 
v;c know is infinitesimal compared to what we do uot know. I beg 
you, stop a moment and reflect! Does any one here honestly 
believe that one day we shall know all? I go farther ... I ask in all 
sincerity — do you believe that our salvation depends on knowing? 
Assuming for a moment that the human brain is capable of 
cramming into its mysterious fibres the sum total of the secret 
processes which govern the universe, vvhat then? Yes, what then? 
What wuld we do, we humans, with this unthinkable know- 
icage? What could we do? Have you ever asked yourself that 
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thought of burying him in the garden, in an iron casket. He even 
entertained the idea of locking him up in a monastery. But fear, 
fear of loss, fear of damage or deterioration, paralyzed him. It 
was becoming more and more clear that, inasmuch as he had 
brought Picodiribibi into being, he would have to live with him 
forever. He found himself pondering how they could be buried 
together, secretly, when the time came. Strafe thought! The 
idea of taking with him to the grave a creature which was not 
alive, and yet in many ways more alive than himself, terrified 
* him. He was convinced that, even in the next world, this prodigy 
to which he had given birth would plague him, would possibly , 
usmp his own celestial privileges. He began to realize that, in 
assuming the powers of the Creator, he had robbed himself of the 
blessing which death confers upon even the humblest believer. 
He saw himself as a shade flitting forever between two worlds — 
and his creation pursuing him. Ever a devout man, he now began 
to pray long and fervently for deliverance. On his knees he begged 
the Lord to intercede, to lift from his shoulders the awesome 
burden of responsibility which he had unthinkingly assumed. 
But the Almighty ignored his pleas. 

Humiliated, and in utter desperation, he was at last obliged , 
to appeal to the Pope. On foot he made the journey with his 
strange companion — from Florence to Avignon. By the time he 
arrived a veritable horde had been attracted in his wake. Only 
by a miracle had he escaped being stoned to death, for by now 
all Europe was aware that the Devil himself was seeking audience 
with his Holiness. The Pope, however, himself a learned man 
and a master of the occtilt sciences, had taken great pains to safe- 
guard this curious pilgrim and his offspring. It was rumoured 
^that his Holiness had intentions of adopting the monster himself, 
for no other reason than to make of him a worthy Christian, 
trended only by his favourite Cardinal, the Pope received the 
penitent scholar and his mysterious ward in the privacy of his 
.chamber. What took place in the four and a half hours which 
elapsed nobody knows. The result, if it can be called such, was 
that the day after the scholar died a violent death. The following 
day his body was publicly burned and the ashes scattered sons ie 
pont Avignon, 

At this point in his narrative Caccicacci paused, waiting for the 
- inevitable^ question — ^And what happened to Picodiribibi?^ 
Caccicacci put on .a mysterious baiting smile, raised his empty 
glass appealingly, coughed, cleared his throat, and, before 
resuming, inquired if he might have another sandwich, 

^Picodiribibi! Ah, now you ask me something! Have any of 
you ever read Occam — or the Private Papers of .Albertus 
Magnus?’ 

No one had, needless to say. 
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or seen, or will know in this life. Someone, in brief, who could 
exist and fulfil the requirements I speak of. . . / 

Here Caciccacci digressed. He was forced to confess that he 
did not know what had prompted him to make such a statement, 
nor where he was heading. He kept rubbing his poll and murmur- 
ing over and over: "Strange, strange, but I thought I had some- 
thing there.’ 

• Suddenly his face lit up with joy. ‘Ah yes, I loiow now. I’ve 
got it. Listen. . • . Supposing this being, universally admitted to 
be superior to us in every way, should take it to address the world 
in this fashion: “Stop where you are, O men and w^omen, and 
give heed! You are on the wrong track. You arc headed for 
destruction.” Supposing that everywhere on this globe the 
billions which make up humanity did stop what they were doing 
and listened. Even if this god-like being said nothing more than 
tvhat I’ve just put in his mouth, what do you suppose the effect 
would be? Has the entire world ever stopped to listen in unison 
to words of wisdom? Imagine, if you can, a total, drastic silence, 
all ears cocked to catch the fatal words! Would it even be necessary 
to utter the zuords? Can you not imagine that everyone, in 
the silence of his heart, would supply the answer himself? There 
is only one response that humanity longs to give — and it can be 
voiced in one little monosyllable; Love. That little word, that 
mighty thought, that perpetual act, positive, unambigious, 
eternally effective — that should sink in, take possession of all 
mankind, would it not transform the world instantly? Who could 
resist, if love became the order of the day? Who would want 
power or knowledge — ^if he were bashed in the perpetual glory 
of love? 

Tt is said, as you know, that in the fastnesses of Tibet there 
actually exists a small band of men so immeasurably superior to 
us that they are called “The Masters”. They live in voluntary 
oiilc from the rest of the world. Like the androids I spoke of 
earlier, they too arc ageless, immune to disease, and indestructible. 
Why do they not mingle with us, why do they not enlighten and 
ennoble us by their presence? Have they chosen to remain isolate 
or is it vve who keep them at a distance? Before you attempt to 
answer, ask yourself another question — what have we to offer 
them which they do not already know, possess, or enjoy? If such 
beings exist, and I have every reason to believe they do, then the 
only possible barrier is consciousness. Degrees of consciousness, 
to be more exact. When we reach to deeper levels of thought and 
being they imll he thcre^ so to speak. We are still unready, un- 
willing, to mingle with the gods. The men of olden times knew 
the gods: they saw them face to face. Man was not removed, in 
consciousness, from cither the higher or the lower orders of 
creation. Today man is cut off. Today man lives as a slave. 
Worse, wc arc slaves to one another. We have created a condition 
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Nevertheless, it is a fact that, hidden in the archives of the 
Vatican, are descriptions of other robots more or less contem- 
poraneous; none of these, however, is credited with possessing 
anything approaching the functional range of Picodiribibi. To- 
day, of course, we have all sorts of robots, one of them, as you 
know, drawing liis first breath of life, so to speak, from the 
Tadiance of a distant star. Had it been possible to do this in 
the early Middle Ages, think, try to think, of the havoc which 
would have ensued. The inventor would have been accused of 
"employing black magic. He would have been burned at the stake, 
would he not? But there may have been another result, another 
outcome, ^zzling and sinister at the same time. Instead of 
machines, perhaps we would not be using these star- driven 
menials.- Perhaps the work of the world woiSd be done entirely 
by these expert- wo rk-himgry slaves. . . 

Here Caccicacci stopped short, smiled as if bemused, then sud- 
denly burst out with this: who would arise to emancipate 

them? You laugh. But do we not regard the machine as our slave? 
And do we not suffer just as indubitably from this false relation- 
ship as did the wizards of old with their androids? Back of our 
deep-rooted desire to escape the drudgery of work lies the long- 
ing for Paradise, To the man of today Paradise means not only 
freedom from sin but freedom from work, for work has become 
odious and degrading. When man ate of the Tree of Knowledge 
, he elected to find a shortcut to Godhood. He attempted to rob 
the Creator of the divine secret, which to him spelled power. 
What has been the result? Sin, disease, death. Eternal warfare, 
eternal unrest. The little we know we use for our own destruction. 
We know not how to escape the tyranny of the convenient mon- 
^ sters we have created. We delude ourselves into believing that, 
by means of them, we shall one day enjoy leisure and bliss, but 
-'all we accomplish, to be truthful, is to create more work for our- 
selves, more distress, more enmity, more sickness, more death. 
By our ingenious inventions and discoveries we are gradually 
peering the tace of the earth — until it becomes unrecognizable in 
its ugliness. Until life itself becomes unbearable. . . . That little 
beam of light from a remote star — I ask you, if that imperishable 
ray of light could thus affect a non-human being, why can it not 
do as much for us? With all the stars in the heavens lavishing their 
radiant powers on us, with the aid of the sun, the moon and all 
the planets, how is it that we continue to remain in darkness and 
frustration? Why do we wear out so quickly, when the elements 
of which we are composed are indestructible? What is it that 
wears out? Not that of which we are made, that is certain. We . 
wither pd fade away, we perish, because the desire to live is 
extinguished. And why does this most potent flame die out? For 
lack of faith. From the time we are bom we are told that we are 
mortal. From the time we are able to understand words we are 
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)r seen, or will know in this life. Someone, in brief, who could 
adst and fulfil the requirements I speak of. . . 

Here Caciccacci digressed. He was forced to confess that he 
lid not know what had prompted him to make such a statement, 
lor where he was heading. He kept rubbing his poll and murmur- 
ing over and over; ‘Strange, strange, but I thought I had some- 
thing there.’ .... , , 

-Suddenly his face lit up with ]oy. ‘Ah yes, I know now. I ve 

got it. Listen Supposing this being, universally admitted to - 

be superior to us in every way, should take it to address the world 
in this fashion; “Stop where you are, O men and women, and 
give heedl You are on the wrong track. You are headed for- 
destruction.” Supposing that everywhere on this globe the 
billions which make up humanity did stop what they were doing 
and listened. Even if this god-like being said nothing more than 
what I’ve just put in his mouth, what do you suppose the effect 
would be? Has the entire world ever stopped to listen in unison 
to words of wisdom? Imagine, if you can, a total, drastic silence, 
all ears cocked to catch the fatal words! Would it even be necessary 
to utter the words? Can you not imagine that everyone, in 
the silence of his heart, would supply the answer himself? There 
is only one response that humani^ longs to give — ^and it can be 
voiced in one little monosyllable: Love. That little word, that 
mighty thought, that perpetual act, positive, imambigious, 
eternally effective — if that should sink in, take possession of all 
manWnd, w’ould it not transform the world instantly? Who could 
resist, if love became Ae order of the day? Who would want 
power or knowledge — if he were bathed in the perpetual glory 
of love? 

‘It is said, as you know, that in the fastnesses of Tibet there 
actually exists a small band of men so immeasurably superior to 
us that they are called “The Masters”. They live in voluntary 
cjiile from the rest of the world. Like the androids I spoke of 
earlier, they too are ageless, immune to disease, and indestructible. 
Why do they not mingle with us, why do they not enlighten and 
ennoble us by their presence? Have they chosen to remain isolate 
or is it we who keep them at a distance? Before you attempt to 
answer, ask yourself another question — what have we to offer 
tlicm which they do not already know, possess, or enjoy? If such 
beings exist, and I have every reason to believe they do, then the 
only possible barrier is consciousness. Degrees of consciousness, 
to be more exact. When we reach to deeper levels of thought and 
being they will he there, so to speak. We are still unready, un- 
willing, to mingle with the gods. The men of olden times knew 
the gods, they saw them face to face, ivian was not removed in 
consciousness, from cither the higher or the lower orders’ of 
CTe.ation. Today man is cut off. Today man lives as a slave 
Worse, we are slaves to one another. We have created a condition 
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question? Everyone seems to take it for granted that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge is a good thing. No one ever says— And 
what shall I do with it when I have it?’' No one dares believe any 
longer that, in the span of one short lifetime, it is possible to 
acquire even a minute fraction of the sum of all cxistcfit human 

-^knowledge. * , . .. 

■ . Another birthing spell. We were all ready with the bottle this 
time. ' Caccicacci was labouring. He had' derailed. It was not 
. knowledge, or the lack of it, that he was so desperately concerned 
' with. I was aware of the silent effort he was making to retrace his 
steps; I cotild feel him floundering about in his struggle to get 
back to the main line. 

TaithI I was talking about faith a moment ago. WeVe lost it. 
Lost it completely. Faith in a72yth{ngs I mean. Yet faith is the 
only thing man lives by. Not knowledge, which is admittedly 
inexhaustible and in the end futile or destructive. But faith. Faith 
too is inexliaustible. Always has been, always will be. It is faith 
which inspires deeds, faith which overcomes obstacles — ^literally 
moves mountains, as the Bible says. Faith in what? Just faith. 
Faith in everj^thing, if you like. Perhaps a better word would be 
acceptance. But acceptance is even more difficult to understand 
than faith. Immediately you utter the word, there is an inquisi- 
tioner which says: ^^Evil tooF^ And if one says yes, then the way is 
barred. You are laughed out of countenance, shunned like a leper. 
Good, you see, may be questioned, but evil — and this is a parados 
— evil, though we struggle constantly to eliminate it, is always 
taken for granted. No one doubts the existence of evil, though 
^ it is only an abstract term for that which is constantly changing 
character and which, on close analysis, is often foimd to be good 
-H, No one will accept evil at its face value. It is, and it is not. The 
‘mind refuses to accept it unconditionally. It would really seem 
as is it existed only to be converted into its opposite. The simplest 
and readiest way to accomplish this is, of course, to accept it. But 
-Who is wise enough to adopt such a course? 

^ T think of Picodiribibi again. Was there anything “evil" about 
his appearance or existence? Yet he was hdd in dread by the 
world in which he found himself. He was regarded as a violation 
of nature. Bwt ts not man himself a violation of nature? If we 
^uid fashion pother Picodiribibi, or one even more marvellous 
m his functioning, would we not be in ecstasy? But suppose that, 
instead of a more marvellous robots we were suddenly confronted 
by a genuine human being whose attributes were so incomparably • 
superior to our own that he resembled a god? This is a hypo- 
tiietic^ question, to be s^e, yet there are, and always have been, 
individuals vyho maintain, and persist in maintaining, despite 
reason and ridicule, that they have had witness of such divine 
beings. We can aU summon suitable names. Myself, I prefer to 
of a 77iythical being, someone nobody has ever heard of, 
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kitchen or the bedroom, and fill him with dreamy stuff which she 
called inspiration. 

‘What do you mean — dreamy stuff?’ asked O’Mara, grinninc 
maliciously. 

‘Oh/ said Trevelyan, ‘it might be about fog, fog and rain 
how the trees and bushes looked when the fog suddenly drifted 
away. It might be about the colour of fog, all the shades of grey 
which she could discern with her cat-like eyes. She had lived on 
the coast of Cornwall during her childhood — they’re all a bit 
loony there — and she would relive her walks in tlie fog, her 
experiences with goats and cats, or with the village idiot. In tlicse 
moods she talked another language — I don’t mean a dialect, I 
mean a language of her own which no one could understand. 
It used to give me the creeps. It was a sort of cat language, as 
best I can dsecribe it. She yowled now and then, a real yowl that 
made your blood curdle. Sometimes she imitated the wind, all 
kinds of wind, from a gentle breeze to a ripping gale. And then 
she would snuffle and weep, trying to convince me that she 
mourned the flowers which had been cut down — the pansies and 
the lilies particularly, they were so helpless, so defenceless. Before 
you know it she would be walking through strange places, 
describing them intimately, as if she had lived there all her life. 
Places like Trinidad, Curacao, Mozambique, Guadeloupe, 
Madras, Cawnpore and such like. Eerie? I’ll tell you, I thought 
for a while she had second sight, ... By the zoay^ couldn^t zee have 

another drink? I haven’t a farthing, as you probably know 

‘She’s a queer one,^aU right. And a bloody, obstinate cuss, too. 
Get in an argument with her and you’re doomed. She knows how 
to block all the exits. You’re trapped, once you start in with that 
one. I never realized that women could be so utterly logical. It 
wouldn’t matter what you were discussing — odours, vegetation, 
diseases or sun-spots. Her’s is always the last word, no matter 
what the subject. Add to all that, a mania for detail, a mania for 
minutiae. She’ll sit at the breal^ast table, for example, with a 
broken petal in her hand, and she’ll examine it for an hour. She’Ji 
ask you' to concentrate on a minute piece of this petal no bigger 
than the merest sliver of a splinter. Claims she can see ail sorts of 
curious and wondrous things in this piece of nothinene??. 
with the naked eye, mind you. Her eyes arc not human ey^j w 
God. She can see in the dark, of course, ev^en better 
She can see with her eyes closed, bcUeve it or not. 
strated that to my own satisfaction one night. 
see is the other person! She looks right through :rfl 

talks to you. She secs only what she is talking 
fog, cats, ifflots, remote cities, floating islands — I 

In the beginning I used to grab her by the arm — 

thought perhaps she was in a trance. Nothin#^ ' >r 
wide-awake as you or L Even more 
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question? Everyone seems to take it for granted that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge is a good thing. No one ever says— ‘And 
what shall I do with it when I have it?” No one dares believe any 
longer that, in the span of one short lifetime, it is possible to 
.acquire even a minute fraction of the sum of all existent human 
knowledge. • • / 

' Another birthing spell. We were all ready with the bottle this 
time. Caccicacci was labouring. He had' derailed. It was not 
knowledge, or the lack of it, that he was so desperately concerned 
with. I was aware of the silent effort he was making to retrace his 
stepsi I could feel him floimdering about in his struggle to get 
.back to the main line. 

- ‘Faith! I was talking about faith a moment ago. WeVe lost it. 
Lost it completely. Faith in anything^ I mean. Yet faith is the 
only thing man lives by. Not taowledge, which is admitte(hy 
inexhaustible and in the end futile or destructive. But faith. Faith 
too is inexhaustible. Always has been, always will be. It is faith 
which inspires deeds, faith which overcomes obstacles — liter^y 
moves mountains, as the Bible says. Faith in what? Just faith. 
Faith in everything, if you like. Perhaps a better wprd would be 
acceptance. But acceptance is even more difficult to understand 
than faith. Immediately you utter the word, there is an inquisi- 
tioner which says: ^^Evil roo?” And if one says yes, then the way is 
barred. You are laughed out of countenance, shunned like a leper. 
Good, you see, may be questioned, but evil — and this is a paradox 
—evil, though we struggle constantly to eliminate it, is always 
^en for granted. No one doubts the existence of e^^, though 
it is only an abstract term for that which is constantly changing 
character and which, on close analysis, is often foimd to be good. 

. No one will accept evil at its face value. It is, and it is not. The 
‘ mind refuses to accept it unconditionally. It would really seem 
. as is it existed only to be converted into its opposite. The simplest 
. and readiest way to accomplish this is, of course, to accept it. But 
.who is wise enough to adopt such a course? 

^ ‘I tliink of Picodinbibi again. Was there anything “evil” about 
his appearance or existence? Yet he was held in dread by the 
world in which he found himself. He was regarded as a violation 
of nature. Bwr is not man himself a violation of nature? If we 
a^uld fashion pother Picodiribibi, or one even more marvellous 
m his functioning, would we not be in ecstasy? But suppose that, 
instead of a more marvellous robots we were suddenly, confronted 
by a genuine human being whose attributes were so incomparably 
superior to om own that he resembled a god? . This is a hypo- 
ffieuc^ question, to be sure, yet there are, and always have been, 
individuals who maintain, and persist in maintaining, despite 
reason and ridicule, that they have had witness of such divine 
bemgs. We can all sui^on suitable names. Myself, I preferto 
tliink of a mythical being, someone nobody has ever heard of, 
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cxjmc back again, spud Jason sheepishly. 

aS;S;- saM M^na. '‘Juat gat out and stay 


outl’ 
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hitherto unknown, a condition altogether unique: we have be- 
come the slaves of slaves. Doubt it not, the moment we truly 
desire freedom we shall be free. Not a whit sooner! Now we think 
like machines, because we have become as machines. Craving 
power, we are the helpless victims of power. . . . The day we leam 
to express love we shdl know love and have love — and all else will 
fall away. Evil is a creation of the human mind. It is powerless 
when accepted at face value. Because it has 710 value m itself^ 
Evil exists only as a threat to that eternal kingdom of love we 
but dimly apprehend. Yes, men have had visions of a liberated 
-humanity. They have had \dsions of walking the earth like the 
gods they once were. Those whom we call “The Masters” un- 
doubtedly found the road back. Perhaps the androids have taken 
another road. All roads, believe it or not, lead eventually to that 
life-giving source which is the centre and meaning of creation. As 
Lawrence said widi dying breath — “For man, the vast marvel is 
to be alive. For man, as for flower, beast and bird, the supreme 
triumph is to be most vividly, most perfectly, aUve. ...” In this 
sense, Picodiribibi was never alive. In this sense, none of us is 
alive. Let us hecovte fully alive^ that is what I have been trying 
to say.* 

Exhausted by tliis unintended flight, Caccicacci took leave 
abruptly in embarrassment and confusion. We who had listened 
in silence remained seated in the comer by the window. No one 
seemed able to summon breath for a few minutes. Arthur Ray- 
mond, usually immune to such disquisitions, looked from one to 
another defiantly, ready to pounce upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, Spud Jason and his ‘consort* were already three sheets to the 
wind. No argument coming from that quarter! Finally it was 
Baronyj who broke the ice, remarking in a gentle, perplexed voice 
that he had never imagined Caccicacci to be so serious, Trevelj^an 
groaned, as if to say — ‘You don*t know the half of itl* Then, to 
our stupefaction, without the slightest preliminary, he launched 
into a long monologue about his'own private troubles- He began 
by telling how his wife, who was not only pregnant but mad, mad 
as a hatter, had tried to strangle him in bed while asleep just the 
night before. He confessed, in his bland, suppressed, underdone 
way-“he was British to the core—that he had certainly treated 
her abominably. He made it painfully clear that from the very 
beginmng he had loathed her. He had married her out of pity, 
because the man who had made her with child had run out on 
her. She was a poetess and he tliought highly of her work. What 
he couldn’t abide was her moods. She would sit for hours, knit- 
ting woollen socks which he never wore, and never a peep out of 
her. Or, she would sit in the rocker, doing absolutely nothing, 
and while swaying back and forth would hum, hum for hours. 
Or, she would suddenly get a talking jag, comer him in the 
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cmascrie of toys. You know, if Tess hadn’t had her insides 
cleaned out, we would have had three or four brats ourselves. 
Maybe that’s one of the reasons why we’ve drifted apart. You 
know Tess, Henry — she’s got a heart of gold. But she’s not much 
to talk to Interested in her law work and that’s about all. If I 
stay home of a night I fall asleep. Or else I get drunk. Why the 
hell I ever married her I don’t know. You, you bastard, you 
never said a word: you let me sail straight into it. Thought it 
Wddomegood,didn’tyQU? Well, I’m drifting. . . . You know, 
sometimes, listening to myself, I hear my old man talking. He 
can’t stick to the point longer than two mmutes. Mother s the 
same way How about another drink? Tm paying for them, 

don’t worry.’ ^ , t i j u* 

There was silence for a few moments, then I asked him point- 

blank just why he was so eager to have me meet his new gal. ‘I 
Imow damned well,’ I added, ‘that you don t want my approval. 

‘No, Hen,’ and he looked down at the table top, ‘to be serious 
about it, I wanted you to come for dinner some night when the 
Idds are eating with us and. . . 

‘And what?’ 

‘And give me some pointers about these damned fairy tales. 
ICids take these things seriously, you know. I have a feeling I’m 
doing it ass-backwards. Maybe I’m telling them things they 
oughtn’t to hear till they’re five years older. . . 

‘So that’s it?’ I blurted out. ‘Well, I’m damned! And what 
makes you tlunk I know anything about this business?’ - 
‘Well, you had a kid of your own, didn’t you? Besides, you’re 
a writer. You’re up on this crap, I’m not, I start a story and I 
don’t know how to finish it. I’m all at sea, I tell you.’ 

‘Haven’t you any imagination?’ 

‘Are you kidding? Listen, you know me. All I know is law, and 
, maybe not too much of that. I’ve got a single-track mind. Any- 
way, it’s not just for that I want you to come. ... I want you to 
nect Trix. I think you’ll like her. Boy, she’s some cook! Tess, 
by the way— well, I don’t have to tell you— but Tess can’t even 
fry an egg. This one’ll make you think you’re dining at the Ritz. 
She does it with class. She has a bit of a cellar, too — maybe that 
will get you. Listen, what are you hemming and hawing about? 
I d like you to have a good time, that’s all. You’ve got to have 
a change once in a while. O’ Mara can take over for a few hours, 
^n t he? That is, if you trust him! PersonaUy, I wouldn’t trust 
him out of my sight. . . 

a thick book under 
Took a seat at the 
join him in a drink, 
the xixlzv Decline of 


j uicu i ony maurer popped m, carrying 
his arm. As usual, he was extremely cordial, 
^blc luongsidc of us and asked if we wouldn’t 
He held the book up in order for me to read ' 
the Ivrsr. 


‘Never heard of it,’ I said. 
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escapes .her. “Did you hear that?’’ she says sometimes, right in 
the middle of a sentence. “Hear whatT' Maybe a cake of ice 
slipped just the fraction of an inch in the ice-box. Maybe a leaf 
fell to the groimd in the back-yard. Maybe a drop of water 
dripped from the kitchen faucet. Did you hear that?^* I’d jump 
whenever she said it. After a while I began to think I was 
growing deaf— she gave such importance to these inaudible 
notirings. “It’s nothing,” she’d say, “it’s just your nerves.” And 
-tvith all that she has absolutely no ear for music. All she hears is 
the scratching of the needle: her pleasure is derived solely from 
detecting whether the record is an old one or a fairly new one, 
and how new, or how old. She can’t tell the difference between 
Mozart, Puccini and Satie. She likes hymns. Dingy, melancholy 
hymns. Which she always hums with a seraphic smile, as if she 
w^ere already among the angels. No, reaUy, she’s the most 
detestable bitch imaginable, There’s not a spark of jor or gaiety 
in her. If you tell her a funny story she’s bored. If you laugh she’s 
outraged. If you sneeze you have bad manners. If you indulge in 
a drink you’re a sot. . . , We’ve had intercourse — if you can it 
that — about three times, i guess. She closes her eyes, lies rigid 
as a pole, and begs you to get done with it as quickly as possible. 
Worse than raping a martyr. When it’s over she gets a pad, props 
herself up in bed, and writes a poem. To purify herself, I 
suppose. I could kill her sometimes. . . 

‘What about the brat?’ O’Mara piped up. ‘Does she want the 
child?’ 

‘Search mel’ said Trevelyan. ‘She never mentions the subject. 
It might just as well be a tumour, for all it seems to matter. Now 
and then she says she’s getting too stout . . she wouldn’t say 
\-“fat”, that’s too coarse. Stout, As though it were strange to be 
blowing up like a balloon when you’re seven months along!’ 

‘How do you know she is pregnant?’ asked Spud Jason sleepily. 
‘Sometimes it’s only imaginary,’ 

‘Imaginary, huh! I only wish to Christ it were; she’s pre^ant 
alright. . . . I’ve felt it moving inside her.’ 

‘It could be wind,’ said someone. 

‘Wind doesn’t have arms and legs,’ said Trevelyan, getting 
irritated. ‘Wind doesn’t roll over or have conniption fits.’ 

' ‘Let’s get out of here,’ said Spud Jason. ‘You’ll be giving this 
One ideas,’ and with this he gave his sideldck a poke in the fibs 
that almost knocked her off the chair. 

As if it were a game they played time and again, Alameda rose 
quietly, walked round him, then gave him a resounding thwack 
on the face with the palm of her hand. 

‘So that’s it?’ cried Spud Jason, leaping from his chair and 
twisting her arm. With his other hand he grabbed her long mane 
and pulled it vigorously. ‘Behave yourself, or I’ll blacken your 
eyes for you!’ 


Suddenly Trlx says; ‘You must tell it now, Henn% Ion*’ 
past their bed time.’ 

‘All right!’ I groam ‘Get me another black coffee and Pll 
begin.’ 

‘I’ll start it for you,’ says the boy. 

‘You don’t do anything of the sort!’ says Trix. ‘Henrv is going 
to tell this story — from beginning to end. I want you to listen 
carefully. Now shut up!’ 

I swallowed some black coffee, choked on it, sputtered and 
stuttered. 

‘Once there was a big black bear. . . 

‘That’s not how it begins/ piped the little girl. 

‘Well, how does it begin then?’ 

‘Once upon a time, . . 

‘Sure, sure . . . how could I forget? All right, are you listening? 
Here goes. . * , Once upon a time there svere three bears — a polar 
bear, a grizzly bear, and a Teddy bear. . . 

(Laughter and derision from the two kids.) 

‘The polar bear had a pelt ot long white fur — ^to keep him 
warm, of course. The grizzly bear was, . . 

‘That’s not the way it goes, Mommy!’ screamed tlic little girl. 

‘He’s making it up,’ said the boy. 

‘Be quiet, you nvo!’ cried Trix. 

‘Listen, Henry/ said MacGregor, ‘don’t let them rattle you. 
Take your time. Remember, easy does it. Here, have another 
drop of cognac, it’ll oil your palate.’ 

I lit a fat cigar, took another sip of cognac, and tried to work 
myself back into the groove. Suddenly it struck me that there 
was only one way to tell it and that was fast as lightning. If I 
stopped to think I’d be sunk. 

‘Listen, folks/ I said, ‘I’m going to start all over again. No 
more interruptions, eh?’ I winked at the little girl and threw the 
boy a bone which si ill had some meat on it. 

‘For a man with your imagination you’re certainly haring n 
hard time,’ said MacGregor. ‘This ough to be a hundred dollar 
story, with all the preliminaries you’re going througli. You’re 
^ure you don't want an aspirin?’ 

‘This is going to be a thousand dollar story,’ I replied, now in 
full possession of all my faculties. ‘But don’t interrupt me!’ 

‘Come on, come on, stop diddling! Once upon a time — tha/s 
the way it begins/ bawlctl MacGregor. 

‘O.K. . ♦ . Once upon a time, . . . Yeah, that’s it. Once upon a 
time there were three bears: a polar bear, a grizzly bear, ;ind a 
Teddy bear, . . / 

‘You told us iliar before/ said the boy. 

‘Be quiet, you!’, cried Trix. 

‘The polar bear was .absolutely hare, with long \vhire fur vdiich 
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To MY SURPRISE MacGregor dropped in one night, 
ordeired'a drink, and paid for it without a murmur. He seemed 
unusually mellow. Inquired solicitously how we were doing, what 
the prospects were, did we need any help — jegal help — and so 
on. I couldn’t make out what had come over him. ' 

Suddenly, when Mona had turned her back, he said; ‘Couldn’t 
you pull yourself away for a few hours some night?’ 

Without waiting for me to say yes dr no, he went on to tell 
me that he was in love again, head over heels, in fact. ‘Guess 
you can tell it, can’t you.’ She was a funny gal, in a way, he 
explained. A divorcee, with two Idds on her hands. ‘How do 
you like thaiT He then said that he wanted to impart something 
very confidential. He knew it was hard for me to keep my trap 
shut, but just the same. . , . ‘Tess, you know, doesn’t suspect a 
thing. I wouldn’t hurt her for the world. Damn it! Don’t laugh! 
I say it only because you might spill the beans some night in one 
of your chivalrous moods.’ 

I grinned. 

So that was the set-up. Trix, the new one, lived in the Bronx. 
‘To hell and gone,’ as he put it. He was out every night till three, 
four or five in the morning. ‘Tess thinits I’m gambling. The way 
the money’s going I might just as well be out shooting crap every 
night. But that’s neither here nor there. What I’m asking you 
is — c^n you sted away some night, just for a few hours?’ I said 
nothing, just grinned again. ‘I’d like you to look her over . . . 
tell me if I’m cuckoo or not.’ Here he paused a minute, as 
if .embarrassed, ‘To focus it a little better for you^ Hen^ let me 
tell you this: every night after dinner she gets the kids to sit-in 
tny lap, one on each knee. And what do you think I do? Tell 
^em bed-time stories! Can you picture thdt?^ He burst out 
into a loud guffaw, ‘You know, Hen, I can hardly believe it my- 
self. But it’s a fact^ I couldn’t be more considerate of them if they 
were my own kids, Christ, I’ve already brought them a whole 
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clothes mended, the pictures neatly framed. On the table there 
was an atlas and an unabridged dictionary*, in nvo voUnnex. 
Somebody had been moving tlic chess pieces around in Teddy 
bear’s absence. Too bad, because he would have mated in eight 
more moves. Goldilocks, however, was too fascinated by alt the 
toys and gadgets, especially the new can opener, to worn* nhoin 
chess problems. She had been doing trigonometry all morning 
and her little brain was too wcai^ to puz7dc out gambits and that 
sort of thing. She was dying to ring the cow bell which hung over 
tlie kitchen sink. To get at it she had to use a stool. The lirst stool 
was too low; the second one was too high; but tlic third stool 
was just right. She rang the bell so loud that the dishes fell out 
of the racks. Goldilocks was frightened at first, but then she 
thought it was funny, so she rang the bell again. This time the 
hon unwound himself and slid off the roof, his tail twisted into 
forty knots. Goldilocks thought this was even funnier, so she 
range the bell a third time. The little man witli clie dunce cap 
came running out of the bedroom, all a-quiver, and without a 
word, he began turning somersaults. He flipped and flopped, just 
like an old cart wheel, and tlicn he disappeared into tlic 
woods. . , 

‘You’re not losing the thread, I hope?’ said MacGregor. 

‘Don’t interrupt]’ shouted Trix, 

‘Mommy, I want to go to bc^,’ said the little girl. 

‘Be quiet!’ said the boy, T’m getting interested.’ 

‘And rwwy* I continued, having caught my breath, ‘it suddenly 
began to thunder and lightning. The rain came do\vn in buckets. 
Little Goldilocks was really frightened. She fell head over heels 
off the stool, twisting her ankle and spraining her wrist. She 
wanted to hide somewhere until it was all over. “Nothing easier,” 
came a tiny little voice from the far comer of the room where 
the Winged Victory stood. And with that the closet door opened 
of itself. I’ll run in there, thought Goldiloclcs, and she made a 
dash for the closet. Now it so happened that in the closet were 
bottles and jars, heaps and heaps of bottles, and heaps and heaps 
of jars. Goldilocks opened a tiny little bottle and dabbed her 
ankle with arnica. Then she reached for another bottle, and what 
do you suppose was in it? Shanks Liniment! “Goodness Gra- 
cious!” she said, and suiting word to action, she applied the lini- 
ment to her wrist. Then she found a little iodine, and drinkmc 
it straight, she began to sing. It was a merry little tuncy-^nbou. 
Frerc Jacques. She sang in French because her mother had 
her never to sing in any other language. After tlic 
she got bored and decided to explore the closet. The 
thing about this closet it tliat it was bigger than 
There were seven rooms on the ground 
with a toilet and n bath in each room, to saynojhiagcf-i^ * 
and a pier glass decked v;ith chintz. Goldiloc ' * ^'^*^** 
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times— and then she fled as fast as her little legs would carry 
her. Outside, the little fellow with the dunce cap was waiting for 
her. “Quick, get on my back!” he ordered. “We’ll make double 
time that way.” Goldilocks hopped on and away they raced, up 
dell and down dell, over the golden meadows, through the silvery 
brooks. When they had raced this way for about three hours, the 
little man said; “Fm getting weary, I’m going to put you down.” 
And he deposited her tight there, at the edge of the woods, “Bear 
to the left,” he said, “and you can’t miss it.” He was off again, 
just as mysteriously as he had come. . . 

‘Is that the end?’ piped the boy, somewhat disappointed, 

‘No,’ I said, ‘not quite. Now listen . . . Goldilocks did as she 
was told, bearing always to the left. In a very few minutes she 
was standing in front of her own door,’ 

‘ ‘^Why, Goldilocks,” said her mother, “What great big eyes 
you have!” 

‘ “All the better to eat you up!” said Goldilocks. 

‘ “Why, Goldilocks,” cried her father, “and where in hell did 
you put my bottle of schnapps?” 

‘ “I gave it to the three bears,” said Goldilocks dutifully, 

‘ “Goldilocks, you’re teUing me a fib,” said her father 
tlueatcningly. 

‘ “I’m not either,” Goldilocks replied. “It’s the God’s truth.” 
Suddenly she remembered what she had read in the big book, 
about sin and how Jesus came to wipe away all sin, “Father,” she 
said, kneeling before him reverently, “I believe I’ve committed 
a sin.” 

‘ “Worse than that,” said her father, reaching for the strap, 
“you’ve committed larceny,” And without another word he 
began to belt and flay her. “I don’t mind your visiting the three 
bears in the woods,” he said, as he plied the strap. “I don’t mind 
a little fib now and then. But what I do mind is not to have a wee 
drop of schnapps when my throat is sore and parched.” He 
flayed her and belted her until Goldilocks was just a mass of 
welts and bruises, “And now,” he said, putting in an extra lick 
for the finish, “I’m going to give you a treat. Fm going to tell 
you the story of the three bears — or what happened to mv bottle 
of schnapps.” 

‘And that, my dear children, is the end.’ 

The story finished, the kids were hustled off to bed. We could 
now settle down comfortably to drink and chew the fat. Mac- 
Gregor liked nothing better than to talk of old times. We were 
only in our thirties but we had twenty years of solid friendship 
between us, and besides, at that age one feels older than at fifty or 
Actually, both MacGregor and I were still in a period of 
prolonged adolescence. 

Whenever MacGregor took up with a new girl it seemed im- 
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readied to the ground. The grizzly bear was just as tough as a 
sirloin stcak^ and he had lots of fat between his toes. The Teddy 
bear was just right, neither too fat nor too lean, neither tough 
nor tender,, neither hot nor cold. . . 

Titters from the idds. 

‘The polar , bear ate nothing but ice, ice cold ice, fresh from 
the ice house. The grizzly bear thrived on artichokes, because 
artichokes are full of burrs and-nettles. . . ‘ 

‘What’s burrs, mommy?’ piped the little girl. 

Tlush!’ said Trix. 

‘As for the Teddy bear, why he drank only skimmed milk. He 
was a grower^ you see, and didn’t need vitamins. One day the 
grizzly bear was out gathering wood for the fire. He had nothing 
on but his bearskin and the flies were driving him mad. So he 
began to run and run and run. Soon he was deep in the forest. 
After a while he sat down by a stream and fell asleep ’ 

T don’t like tlie way he tells it,’ said the boy, ‘he’s all mixed 
up.’ 

‘If you don’t keep quiet. I’ll put you to bed!’ 

‘Suddenly little Goldilocks entered the forest. She had a lunch 
basket witla her and it was filled with all sorts of good things, in- 
cluding a bottle of Blue Label Ketchup. She was looking for the 
little house with the green shutters. Suddenly she heard some- 
one snoring, and between snores a big booming voice was shout- 
ing: * Acorn pie for met Acorn pie for meP Goldilocks looked 
first to the right and then to the left. She saw no one. So she got 
out her compass and, facing due west, she followed her nose. 
In about an hour, or perhaps it was an hour and a quarter, she 
came to a clearing in the woods. And there was the little house 
with the olive drab shutters.’ 

^Green shutters!’ cried the boy. 

‘With the green shutters, right! And then what do you think 
happened? A great big lion came dashing out of the woods, 
followed by a little man with a bow and arrow. The lion was 
very shy and playful. What did he do but jump on the roof and 
wrap himself around the chimney. The little man with the dunce 
cap began crawling on all fours — until he got to the doorway. 
Then he got up, danced a merry jig, and ran inside. . . / 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said the little girl. ‘It ain’t true.’ 

‘It is, too,’ I said, ‘and if you’re not careful I’ll box your ears.’ 
Here I rook a deep breath, wondering what next. The cigar was 
Dut, the glass was empty. I decided to make haste. 

‘From here on it goes still faster,’ I said, resuming the 
narrative. 

‘Don’t go too fast,’ said the boy, ‘I don’t want to miss any- 
thing.’ 

‘O.K. . . . Now then, once inside, Goldilocks found everything 
in apple pie order: the dishes were all washed^and stacked, the 
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fore Hen, George is a different guy. He's at loose ends. Hates 
j work, loathes his wife, and the kids bore him to death. Ail he 
inks of now is taU. And boy, does he chase it! Picks ’em 
unaer and younger all the time. The last time I saw him he ■ 
IS in a hell of a mess with some fifteen year old— from his own 
lool. (I still can’t piaure George as a principal, can you?)Tt 
gan right in his office, it seems. Then he takes to meeting her 
thfi. dance hall. Finally he has the nerve to take her to a hotel — 
d register as man and wife, . . > The last I heard they were 
ddlin’ one another in a vacant lot near the ball grounds. Some 
ty, Hen, that guy’s goin’ to make the headlines. And boy, that 
3n’t make pleasant reading!’ 

At this point I had a flash of memory, so vivid and so complete, 
could scarcely contain myself. It was like opening a Japanese 
n. The picture was of a time when George and I were still 
7ins, so to speak. I was then working for my father, which 
leans I must have been twenty-two or -three. George Marshall' 
ad come down with a bad case of pneumonia which had kept 
im bed-ridden for sever^ months. When he got well enough. Ids 
arents shipped him to the country — somewhere in New Jersey, 
t all started by my receiving a letter from him one day saying 
aat he was recuperating fast and wouldn’t I come to visit hum. 
was only too glad of chance to steal a few days’ vacation, 
nd so I sent him a wire saying I’d be there the following day. 

It was late autumn. The countryside was cheerless. George 
net me at the station, with his young cousin, Herbie. (The farm 
vas run by George’s aunt and uncle, that is, his mother’s sister 
ind her husband.) The first words out of his mouth — as I might 
veil have expected — ^were to the effect that it was his mother 
vho had saved his life. He was overjoyed to see me and appeared 
:o be in excellent shape. He was brown and weatherbeaten. 

‘The grub is wonderful. Hen,’ he said. Tt’s a real farm, you 
mow,’ 

To me it looked much like any other farm — sort of seedy, 
grubby and run-down. His aunt was a stout, kind-hearted, 
motherly creature v/hom George worshipped, apparently, almost 
as much as he did his mother. Herbie, the son, v/as a bit of a 
zany. A blabbermouth too. But what got me at once was the look 
of wonder in his eyes. He evidently idolized George. And then 
way wc talked to one another v/as something new for him. 
It was hard to shal:e him off our heels. 

The first thing wc did--I remember it so well — was to have a 
tall glass of milh Rich milk. Tvlilk such as I hadn’t tasted since 
I was a boy. ‘Drink five and six of them a day,’ savs George. He 
wt me a thick slice of home-made bread, spread'some country 
butter ov'cr it, and ov’er that some home-made jam. 

‘Did you bring any old clothes with vou- 

I confessed I hadn’t thought cf that/ 



Acorn pkr ^‘Wbat did I tell you?^* growled the grizzly bear. 
The polar bear had stuffed his mouth so full he could only grunt 
When they had doumed the last mouthful the polar bear looked 
around and, just as pleasant as could be, he said: ‘^Now wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if there were a bottle of schnapps in that basket!’ 
Immediately the three of them began pa^ving tlie basket, looking 
for that delicious bottle of schnapps. . . 

‘Do we get any schnapps, mommy?’ cried the little girl. 

‘It’s ginger snaps, you dope!’ yelled the boy. 

‘Well, at the bottom of the bashet, wTapped in a wet napkin, 
they finally found the bottle of schnapps. It was from Utrecht, 
Holland, a year 1926. To the three bears, however, it was just 
a bottle of sclmapps. Now bears, as you Imow, never use cork- 
screws,, so it was quite a job to get the cork out. . . 

‘You’re wandering,’ said MacGregor, 

‘That’s what3'£>?/ think,’ I said. ‘Just hold your horses.’ 

‘Try to finish it by midnight,’ he rejoined. 

‘Much sooner than that, don’t worry. If you interrupt again, 
though, I will lose the thread.* 

‘Now this bottle,’ I resumed, ‘was a very unusual bottle of 
schnapps. It had magic properties. When each bear in turn had 
taken a good swig, their heads began to spin. Yet, the more they 
drank, the more there was left to drink. They got dizzier and 
dizzier, grog^er and groggier, thirstier and thirstier. Finally the 
polar bear said: “I’m going to drink it down to the last drop,” 
and, holding the bottle between his two paws, he poured it do\vn 
his gullet. He drank and dranls, and finally he did come to the 
last drop. He was lying on the floor, drunk as a pope; the bottle 
Upside down, the neck half-way down his throat. As I say, he had 
just swallowed the ve^ last drop. Had he put the bottle down, 
it would have refilled itself. But he didn’t. He continued to hold 
it upside down, getting the last drop out of that very last drop. 
And then a miraculous thing took place. Suddenly, little Goldi- 
locks came alive, clothes and all, just as she always was. She was 
doing a jig on the polar bear’s stomach. When she began to sing, 
the tliree bears grew so frightened that they fainted awav, first 
the grizzly bear, then the polar bear, and then the Teddy 
bear. . . 

The little girl clapped her hands with delight. 

‘And now we’re coming to the end of the story. The rain had 
stopped, the sky was bright and clear, the birds were singing, just 
as always. Little Goldilocks suddenly remembered that she had 
promised to be home for dinner. She gathered up her basket, 
looked around to make sure she had forgotten nothing, and 
started for the door. Suddenly she thought of the cow-bcll. “It 
would be fun to ring it just once more,” she said to herself. And 
with that, she climbed on to the stool, the one that was just right, 
and she rang with all her might. She rang it once, twice, three 
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Tleasc sifj I don’t know where I want to go yet.’ 

‘Whaddaya mean, you don’t know where you want to go? 
What do you think this is — a lottery'^ Who’s that man behind 
you? Any relation of yours?’ 

Herbie rums round to look at me and blinks. 

‘He’s my great unde, sir. Wants to go to Winnipeg, but he’s 
not sure when.’ 

‘Tell him to to step up here. What’s the matter with him — ^is 
he deaf or just hard of hearing?’ 

Herbie pushed me in front of him. We look at each other^ 
George Marshall and I, as if we had never seen each other before. 

‘I just came from Winnipeg,’ says I. ‘Isn’t there some other 
place I could go to?’ 

‘I could sdl you a ticket to New Brunswick, but there wouldn’t 
be much in it for the company. We’ve got to make ends meet, 
you know. Now here’s a nice looking ticket for Spuyten Du3wil 
— how would that suit you? Or would you like something more 
expensive?’ 

‘I’d like to go by way of the Great Lakes, if you could arrange 
it.’ 

^Arran^^c u? That’s my business! How many in the party? Any 
cats or dogs? You know the lakes are frozen now, don’t you? " 
But you can catch the iceboat this side of Canandaigua. I don’t 
have to draw a map for you, do I?’ 

I leaned forward as if to communicate something private and 
confidential. 

^Doii't zvhisperP he shouted, banging a ruler against the 
counter. ‘It’s against the rules. . . . Now then, what is it you 
wished to convey to me? Speak clearly and pause for your 
commas and semi-colons.* 

‘It’s about the coffin,’ I said. 

‘The coffin? Why didn’t you mention that right off? Hold on 
a minute. I’ll have to telegraph the dispatch master.’ He went, 
over to the machine and tapped the keys. ‘Got to get a special 
routing. Livestock and corpses take the deferred route. They 
spoil too quickl3^ . . . Anything in the coflfin besides the body?’ 

‘Yes sir, my wife.’ 

‘Get the hell out of here before I call the police!’ Down came 
the window with a bang. And then an infernal racket inside the 
coop, as if the new station master had run amok. 

‘Quick,’ sa^’s Herbie, ‘Let’s get out of here. I know a short cut, 
come onl’ And grabbing my hand, he pulls me out by the other 
door, around by the water tank. ‘Flop down, quick,’ he says, 
‘or they’ll spy 3^ou.’ We flopped in a puddle of dirty water under 
the tank. ‘Shhhhhl’ says Herbie, putting lus finger over my hps. 
‘They might hear you.’ 

We lay there for a few minutes, then Herbie got up on all fours, 
cauuously, looking about as if wc were already trapped, ‘You lay 
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- perative for him to look me up, get my approval of her, and 
then settle down for a long, sentimental talk-fest. We had doneit 
so many times that it was almost playing a duet. The girl was 
supposed to sit tliere enchanted — and to interrupt us now and 
then with a pertinent question. The duct always began by one 
of us asking if the other had seen or heard anything recently of 
George Marshall. I dohT know why we instinctively chose this 
opening. We were like certain chess players who, no matter who 
the opponent may be, always open with the Scotch gambit. 

‘Have you seen George lately?’ says I, apropos of notliing 
at all. • 

‘You mean George Marshall?’ 

- ‘Yeah, it seems ages since I’ve seen him.* - " 

‘No, Hen, to tell you the truth, I haven’t. I suppose he’s still 
going to the Village Saturday afternoons.* - ‘ 

‘To dance?’ 

MacGregor smiled. Tf you want to call it that, Henry. You 
know GeorgeP, He paused, then added: ‘George is a queer guy. . 
I think I know less about him now than ever/ 

‘Just that, Henry, That guy leads a double life. You ought 
to see him at home, with the wife and kids. You wouldn’t know 
him.’ 

I confessed I hadn’t seen George since he got married, ‘Never 
liked that wife of his.’ 

‘You should talk to George about her sometime. How they 
manage to live together is a miracle. He gives her what she 
wants and in return he goes his own way. Boy, it’s like skating on 
^dynamite when you visit them. You know the son of doublelalk 
George indulges in. , . 

- ‘Listen/ 1 interrupted, ‘do you remember that night in Green- ’ 
point, when we were sitting in the back of some gin mill and 
George began a spiel about his mother, how the sun rose and 
set in her ass?’ 

‘Jesus, Hen, you sure think of strange things. Sure, I remem- 
ber. I remember every conversation we ever had, I guess. And 
the time and place. And whether I was drunk or sober/ He 
turned to Trix. ‘Are we boring you? You know, the three of us 
were great pals once. We had some good times together, didn’t 
we. Hen? Remember Maspeth — those athletic contests? We 
chdn’t have much to worry about, did we? Let’s see, were you 
tied up with the widow then, or was that later. Get thisy Trix. . . . 
Here’s this guy hardly out of school and he falls in love with a 
woman old enough to be his mother. Wanted to marry her, too,, 
didn’t you, Hen?’ 

I grinned and gave a vague nod. 

‘Henry always falls hard. The serious sort, though you’d never 
think it to look at him. . • , But about George, As I was saying - 
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under, and ran as fast as our legs would carry us down the ravine 
towards the bridge. There was George again, sitting under the 
bridge, waiting. ‘Good work,’ he says. ‘We gave ’em the slip all 
right. Now listen, we’ll rest a minute or tv^^o and then we’ll make 
for that hill over there, do you see?’ He turned to Herbie. Ts the 
gun loaded?’ 

Herbie examined his rusty old Colt, nodded, then shoved it 
back in the holster. 

‘Remember,’ says George, ‘don’t shoot unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. I don’t want you to be killing any more children 
accidentally, you understand?’ 

There was a gleam in Herbie’s eyes as he shook his head. 

‘The idea, Hen, is to get to the foot of that hill before they 
give the alarm. Once we get there we’re safe. We’ll make a detour 
home by way of the swamp.’ 

We started off on a trot, crouching low. Soon we were in the 
bulrushes and the water coming over our shoe tops. ‘Keep an 
eye open for tramps,’ muttered George. We got to the foot of the 
hill v/ithout detection, rested there a few moments, then set off 
at a brisk pace to skirt the swamp. Finally we reached the road 
and settled down to a leisurely walk. 

‘We’ll be home in a few minutes,’ says George. ‘We’ll go in 
by the back way and change our clothes. Mum’s the word.’ 

‘Are you sure we shook them off?’ I asked. 

‘Reasonably sure,’ says George. 

‘The last time they followed us right to the bam,’ says Herbie. 

‘What happens if we get taught?’ 

Herbie drew the side of his hand across his throat. 

I mumbled something to the effect that I wasn’t sure I wanted 
to be involved. 

‘You’ve got to be,’ says Herbie. ‘It’s a feud.’ 

‘We’ll explain it in detail tomorrow,’ says George, 

In the big room upstairs there were two beds, one for me, and 
one for Herbie and George. We made a fire at once in the big- 
bellied stove, and began changing our clothes. 

‘How woiild you like to give me a rubdown?’ says George, 
stripping off his under-shirt. ‘I get a rubdown twice a day. First 
alcohol and then goose fat. Nothing like it, Hen.’ 

He lay down on the big bed and I went to work. I rubbed until 
my hands ached. 

‘Now you lay down,’ says George, ‘and Herbie’U fix you up. 
Makes a new man of you.’ 

I did as instructed. It sure felt good. My blood tingled, my 
flesh glowed. I had an appetite such as I hadn’t known in ages. 

‘You see why I came here,’ says George. ‘After supper we’ll 
play a round of pinochle — just to please the old man — and then 
we’ll turn in.’ 

‘By the way, Hen,’ he added, ‘watch your tongue. No cursing 
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acliing muscles^ of food passing through the midriff, of time 
foolisWy squandered, of millions of notliings all harmoniously 
fitting together in the great jig-saw puzzle and maldng e>nra- 
ordinary sense, extraordinary beauty, extraordinaty well-being. 
How fortunate that George Marshall had fallen ill and almost 
died! In my sleep I praised the grand cosmocrator for having 
arranged everything so sublimely. I slid from one dream to 
another, and from dream to a stone-like slumber more healing 
than death itself. 

I awoke before the others, content, refreshed, motionless 
except for a pleasure waggle of the fingers. The farm-yard caco- 
phany was music to my ears. The rustling and scraping, the 
banging of pails, the cock-a-doodle-doo^ the pitter patter, the 
calls of the birds, the cackling and grunting, the squealing, 
the neighing and whinnying, the chug-chug of a distant loco- 
motive, the crunch of hard snow, the slap and gust of the wind, a 
rusty axle turning, a log wheezing under the gaw, the thud of 
heavy boots trudging laboriously — all combined to make a 
symphony familiar to my ear. These homely ancient sounds, 
these calls, cackles, echoes and reverberations of the barn-yard 
filled me with an earthling’s joy. A starveling and a changeling, I 
heard again the immemorial chant of early man. The old, old 
song — of ease and abundance, of life where you find it, of blue 
sky, running waters, peace and gladness, of fertility and resurrec- 
tion, and life everlasting, life more abundant, life superabundant. 
A song that starts in the very bowels, pervades the veins, relaxes 
the limbs and all the members of the body. Ah, but it was indeed 
good to be alive — and horizontal. Fully awake, I once again gave 
thanks to the Heavenly Father for having stricken my twin, 
George Marshall, And, whilst rendering devout thanks, praising 
the divine works, extolling all creation, I allowed my thoughts to 
drift towards the brealcfast which was doubtless under way and 
towards the long, lazy stretch of hours, minutes, seconds before 
the day would draw to a close. It mattered not how we filled the 
day, nor if we left it empty as a gourd; it mattered only that time 
was ours and that we could do with it as we wished. 

The birds were calling more lustily now, I could hear them 
winging from tree top to tree top, fluttering against the window- 
panes, swooshing about under the caves of the roof. 

‘Morning, Hen! Morning, Hen!’ 

‘Morning, George! Morning, Herbie!’ 

‘Don’t get up yet. Hen . . . Herbie’ll make the fire first.’ 

*O.K. Sounds wonderful/ 

‘How did you sleep?’ 

‘Like a top.’ 

‘You sec why I don’t want to get well too quick/ 

‘Lucky guy, you. Aren’t you glad you didn’t die?’ 
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here a minute and I’ll . run up the ladder and see if the ta^’s 
empty/ 

‘They're nms/ I said to myself. Suddenly I asked myself why 
I should be lying in that cold dirty water. Herbie called softly: 
‘Come on up, tlie coast is clear. We can hide in here a while/ As 
I gripped the iron rungs I felt wind go through me like an icy 
blast.* ‘Don’t fall in/ says Herbie, ‘the- tank’s half-full,’ I climbed 
to the top and hung from the inside of the tank with frozen hands. 

‘How long do we stay this way?’ I asked after a few minutes. 
‘Not long/ says Herbie. ‘They’re changing the watch now. Hear . 
’em? George’ll be waiting for us in the caboose. He’ll have a nice 
. warm stove going.’ 

It was dark when we clambered out of the tank and raced 
across the yard to the end of the freight train standing on the 
siding. I was frozen through and through, Herbie was right. As 
we opened the door of the caboose there was George sitting be- 
fore a hot stove, wanning his hands. 

‘Take you coat off. Hen/ he says, _‘and dry yourself/ Then 
he reaches up to a little closet and gets down a ffask of whiskey. 
‘Here, take a good pull — ^this is dynamite/ I did as instructed, 
passed the flask to George who took a good swig himself^ and 
then to little Herbie. 

‘Did you bring any provisions?’ says George to Herbie. 

‘A chippie and a couple of potatoes,' says Herbie, Ashing them 
out of his pockets. 

‘Where’s the mayonnaise?’ 

‘I couldn’t find it, honest,'* says Herbie. 

‘Next time I want mayonnaise, understand?’ thunders George 
, Marshall. ‘How the hell do you expect me to eat roast potatoes 
Hvithout mayonnaise?’ Then, without transition, he continues: 
'Now the idea is to crawl under the cars until we’re near 
the engine. Wlicn I whistle, the two of you crawl from under and 
run as fast as you can. Take the short cut down to the river. I’ll 
meet you under the bridge. Here Hen, better take another gulp 
of this . , . it’s cold down there. Next time I’ll offer you a cigar — 
but don’t take it! Hotv do you feel now?* 

I felt so good I couldn’t see the sense of leaving in a hurry. 
But eridently their plans had to be executed in strict timing. 

‘How about that chippie and the potatoes?’ I ventured to ask. 

‘That’s for next time,’ says George. ‘We can’t afford to be 
trapped here.’ He turns to Herbie. ‘Have you got the gun?’ 

Off again, scrambling around under the freight trains as if we 
were outlaws, I was glad Herbie had given me the woollen 
muffler. At a given signal Herbie and I flung ourselves face down- 
ward under the car, waiting for George’s whistle., 

‘What’s the next move?’ I whispered, 

‘Shhhhh! Someone may hear you.’ 

In a few minutes we heard a low whistle, crawled out from 
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tight to mine. In a moment her tongue was do^m my throat. She 
bft my lips, my ear lobes, my neck. I put my hand under her skirt 
and through the slit in her flannel drawers. No protest. She began 
to groan and murmur. Finally she had an orgasm. 

‘How was it. Hen? What did I tell you?' 

Wc chatted a v;hile to give Kitty a breathing spell, then George 
locked horns with her. It was cold and wet under the bridge, but 
tlie three of us were on fire. Again George tried to get it in, but 
Kitty managed to wriggle away. 

The most he could do was to put it between her legs, where 
she held it like a vice. 

As we were walking back towards the road Kitty asked if she 
couldn’t visit us sometime — when we got back to the city. She 
had never been to New York. 

‘Sure,’ said George, ‘Let Herbie bring you. He knows his w^ay 
around.’ 

‘But I won’t have any money,’ said Kitty. 

‘Don’t v;orr>' about that,’ said big-hearted George, ‘we’ll take 
care of you.’ 

‘Do you think your mother would trust you?’ I asked. 

Kitty replied that her mother didn’t give a damn what she did, 
‘It’s the old man: he tries to work me to the bone.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said George, ‘Leave it to me.’ 

In parting she lifted her dress of her own accord, and invited 
us to give her a last good feel. 

‘Maybe I won’t be so shy,’ she said, ‘when I get to the city.’ 
Then, impulsiv^ely, she reached into our flies, took out our cocks, 
and 'kissed them — almost reverently. ‘I’ll dream about you 
tonight,’ she whispered. She was almost on the point of tears. 

‘See you tomorrow,’ said George, and we waved good-bye. 

‘See what I mean, Hen? Boy, if you could get that you’d 
have something to remember.’ 

‘My balls are aching.’ 

‘Drink lots of milk and cream. That helps.’ 

‘I think I’d rather jerk off.’ 

‘Thar’s what you think nozv. Tomorrow you’ll be panting to 
see her. I know. She’s in my blood, the little bitch. . . . Don’t let 
Herbie know about this, Hen. He’d be horrified. He’s just a kid 
compared to her. I think he’s in love with her.’ 

‘What will wc tell him when we get back?’ 

‘Leave that to me.’ 

^Ajid her old fnati — don’t 3^ou ever think of that?’ 

‘You said it. Hen. If he ever caught us I think he’d cuuour 
balls off.’ 

‘That’s cheering.’ 

‘You've got to take a chance,’ said George. ‘Here in the country* 
all the gals are djung for it. They’re much better than city tripe, 
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t3r swearing in front of the old rnan* Ke s a IVletliodist. say 
grace before we eat. Try not to laugh!* . 

‘You’ll have to do it too some night/ says Herbie. Say any god- 
damned thing that comes to mind. Nobody listens anyway/ 

At the table I was introduced to the old man. He was the 
typical farmer— big homy hands, unshaven, smelling of dover 
and manure, sparse of speech, wolfing his food, belching, picking 
his teeth with the fork and complaining about his rheumatism. 
W.e ate enormous quantities, all of us. There were at least six' or 
seven vegetables to go with the roast chicken, followed by 
a delidous bread pudding, fruits and nuts of all kinds. Everyone 
but myself drank milk with his food. Then came coffee with real 
dream* and salted peanuts. I had to open my belt .a couple of 
notches. 

• As soon as the meal was over the table was cleared and a pack 
of greasy playing cards was produced. Herbie had to help his 
mother with the dishes while George, the old man and I played 
a three-handed game of pinochle- The idea was, as George had 
already explained, to throw the game to the old man, otherwise 
he became grouchy and surly. I seemed to draw nothing but 
excellent hands, which made it difficult for me to lose. But I did. 
my best, without being too obvious about it. The old man won by 
a narrow margin. He was highly pleased with himself. ‘With 
your hands,’ he remarked, T would have been out in three deals/ 

Before we went upstairs for the night Herbie put on a couple 
of Edison phonograph records. One of them was The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, It sounded like something from another 
incarnation. 

‘Where’s that laughing record, Herbie?’ says George. 

Herbie dug into an old hat box and with two fingers dexter- 
ous.ly extracted an old wax cylinder. It was a record I’ve never 
heard the like of. Nothing but laughter — ^the laughter of a loon, 
a crack-pot, a hyena. I laughed so hard my stomach ached. 

‘That’s nothing,’ says George, ‘wait till you hear Herbie laughP 
.. ‘Not nowl’ I begged. ‘Save it for tomorrow/ 

I no more than hit the pillow and I was sound, asleep. What 
a bed! Nothing but soft, downy feathers — ^tons of them, it 
seemed. It was like slipping back into the womb, swinging in 
limbo. Bliss. Perfect bliss. 

‘There’s a piss-pot under the bed, if you need it,’ were 
George’s last words. But I couldn’t see myself getting out of that 
bed, not even to take a crap. 

In my sleep I heard the mamacal laugh of the loon. It was 
echoed by the rusty door knobs, the green vegetables, the wild 
geese, the slanting stars, the wet clothes flapping on the line,' It 
even included Herbie’s old man, the part of him that gave way 
sometimes to melancholy mirth. It came from far away, de- 
liciously ofl-key, absurd and unreasonable. It was the laugh of 
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he was a picture out of a Swiss joke book. Evcrj^ now and then 
he paused to hiccup violently, then leaned over the side of 
the carriage and spat. To make the situation still more ludicrous, 
George Marshall had taken to sneezing. Pulling out a large red 
handkerchief vrith huge holes in it, he vigorously blew his nose, 
then coughed, then.sneezcd some more. 

*The tantrums,’ I said, turning to the spinster. 'Tliere’s no 
harm they be doing. Wonderful boys, the two of ’em — except 
they be queer.’ Then, on the impulse, I added: ‘Fact is. Ma’am,’ 
touching my cap reverently, ‘we’re all screw-balls. You wouldn’t 
know where we might stop for the night, seein’ the condition 
wc’rc in? If only you had a drop of brandy — just a thimbleful. 
Not for mcself, you understand, but for the little ones.’ 

Herbie broke into a crying fit. He was so gleefully hysterical 
he didn’t know what he was doing. He waved the rattle so 
assiduously that suddenly he lurched too far and the carriage 
tipped over. 

. ‘Goodness gracious, goodness gracious!’ wailed the spinster. 

George quickly pulled Herbie loose. The latter now stood up, 
in his jacket and long pants, the bonnet still wreathed around 
his head. He clutched the rattle like a maniac. Goofy was no 
word for it. 

Says George, touching his cap, ‘No hurt. Ma’am. He’s got a 
thick skull.’ He takes Herbie by the arm and pulls him close. ‘Say 
something to the lady! Sav something nice!’ And he gives him 
a god-awful box on the ears. 

‘You bastard!’ yells Herbie. 

‘Naughty, naughty!’ says George, giving him another cuff. 
‘What do you say to ladies? Speak up now, or I’ll have to take 
your pants down.’ 

Herbie now assumed an angelic expression, raised his eyes 
heavenward, and with great deliberation, delivered himself thus: 

‘Gentle creature of God, may the angels deliver you! There 
are nine of us in all, not counting the goat. My name is O’Connell, 
Ma’am. Terence O’Connell, we were going to Niagara Falls, 
but the weather, . . 

The old cluck refused to hear any more. ‘You’re a public 
dis^ace, the three of you,’ she cried. ‘Now stay here, all of you, 
while I look for the constable.’ 

‘Yes, Ma’am,’ says George, touching his cap, ‘we’ll stay right 
herc,^ won’t we, Terence?’ With this he gives Herbie a sound 
slap in the face. 

‘Ouch!’ yells Herbie. 

‘Stop that, you fool!’ screams the spinster. ^AndyouV she says 
to me, ‘why don’t you do something? Or are you crazy too?’ 

T^i^t I am,’ says I, and so saying, I put my fingers to my nose 
and began bleating like a nanny goat. 
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I’m never going to die. I promised myself that on my 
death-bed. It’s just too wonderful to be alive.’ 

‘You said it. I say, George, let’s fool them all and live forever, 

xohat?' , * j 

Herbie got up to make fire, then crawled back into bed and 
began chuckling and cooing. 

‘What do we do now?’ I asked. ‘Lie here till the bell rings?’ 

‘Exactly/ 'said Herbie. 

‘I say. Hen, wait till you taste those com muffins his mother 
makes. They melt in your mouth.’ 

‘How do you like your eggs?’ said Herbie, ‘Boiled, fried or 
scrambled?’ 

‘Any old way, Herbie. Who gives a damn? Eggs are eggs. I 
can suck them raw too.’ 

‘The bacon. Hen, that’s the thing. Thick as your thumb.* 

Thus the second day began, to be followed by a dozen more, 
all of the same tenor. As I said before, we were twenty-two or 
three at the time, and still in our adolescence. We had nothing 
on ouf minds but play. Each day it was a new game, full of hair- 
raising stunts. ‘To take the lead,’ as George had put it, was as 
easy as drawing one’s breath. Between times we skipped rope, 
threw quoits, rolled marbles, played leap-frog. We even played 
tag. In the toilet, which was an outhouse, we kept a chess board 
on which a problem was always waiting for us. Often the three 
of us took a shit together. Strange conversations in that out- 
housel Always some fresh tit-bit about George’s mother, what 
she had done for him, what a saint she was, and so on. Once 
he started to talk about God, how there must be one, since only 
^:God could have pulled him through. Herbie listened reverently 
' he worshipped George, 

One day George drew me aside to tell me something confi- 
dential. We were to give Herbie the slip for an hour or so. There 
was a young country girl he wanted me to meet. We could 
find her down near the bridge, towards dark, with the right 
signal. 

/She looks twenty, though she’s only a kid,’ said George, as 
we hastened towards the spot. *A virgin, of course, but a dirty 
li^e devil. You can’t get much more than a good feel. Hen. I’ve 
tried everything, but it’s no go.’ 

Kitty was her name. It suited her. A plain-looking girl, but 
full of sap and curiosity. Hump for the monkeys. 

‘Hello,’ says George, as we sidle up to her. ‘How’s tricks? 
Want you to meet a friend of mine, from the city.’ 

Her hand was ^glirig with warmth and desire. It seemed to 
me she was blushing, but it may have been simply the abundant 
health which was bursting through her cheeks. 

‘Give him a hug and squeeze,’ 

Kitty flung her arms about me and pressed her warm body 
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‘That’s good/ I said, ‘Tell me a little more.’* 

‘The last time I saw her I tried to pump her about you. She 
retended to be absolutely indifferent. But I could tell she was 
ying to hear about you, . , / 

‘What Td like to Imow/ I broke in, ‘is this: has 5 he taken up 
;ith someone else?’ 

‘There is somebody. Hen, I c^n’t deny that. But it’s nothing 
D worry about. He’s Just a fill-in.’ 

‘What’s his name?’ 

‘Carnahan or something like that. Forget about him! What 
twries Una is the widow. That hurt her, you know.’ 

‘She can’t know very much about thatV 
‘She knows more than you think. Where she gets itV I don’t 
mow. Anyway, her pride’s hurt.* 

‘But I’m not going with the widow any more, you know that.’ 
‘Tell it to JierV says George. 

‘I wish I could.’ 

‘Hen, why don’t you make a clean breast of it? She’s big enough 
:o take it.’ 

‘I can’t do it, George. I’ve thought and thought about it, but 
I can’t screw up the courage.’ 

‘Maybe I can help you,’ said George, 

I sat up with a bang. ‘You think so? Really? Listen, George, 
I’d swear my life away to you if you could patch it up. 1 laio%y 
she’d listen to yoju . . . When are you gohig back?' 

‘Not so fast. Hen. Remember, it’s an old sore. I’m not a 
wizard.’ 

‘But you’ll try, you promise me that?’ 

‘Of course, of course. Fratres SemperP 
I thought hard and fast for a few minutes, then I said:*‘‘I’ll 
write her a letter tomorrow, saying I’m with you and that we’ll 
both be back soon. That might prepare the way.’ 

‘Better not,’ said George promptly. ‘Better spring a surprise 
on her, I know Una.* 

Maybe he was right. I didn’t know what to think. I felt elated 
and depressed at the same time. Besides, there was no prodding 
him into quick action, 

‘Better go to sleep,* said George, ‘We’ve got lots of time to 
batch up something.* 

T’d go back tomorrow, if I could get you to go wth me.’ 
‘You’re crazy, Hen. I’m still convalescing. She w^on’t get 
married in a hurry, if that’s what’s eating you up.* 

The very thought of her marrying someone else petrified me. 
Somehow I had never visualized that. I sank back on the pillow 
like a djrdng man. I actually groaned with anguish# 

*Hcn. . , / 

‘Yes?’ 

i ‘Before I go to sleep I want to tell you something. * . . You’ve 
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ycv I^now that. They smell clean. Herc^ smell my fingers-^aih 
that delicious?* 

Childish amusements. . . - One of the funniest things ws 
taking turns riding an old tricycle which had belonged to Herbie’ 
dead sister. To see George Marshall^ a grown man, pushing th 
pedals of that ridiculous vehicle was a sight for sore eyes. Hi 
fanny was so big he had to be squeezed into the seat with migh 
and main. Steering with one hand, he energetically jang a cow 
bell with the other. Now and then a car stopped, thinking h 
was a cripple in trouble; George would allow the occupant 
to get out and escort him to the other side of the road, pretendinj 
tliat he was indeed a paralytic. Sometimes he would bun 
a cigarette or demand a few pennies. Always in a strong Iris! 

. brogue, as if he had just arrived from the old country. 

One day I espied an old baby carriage in the barn. It strud 
me that it would be still funnier if we took George Marshall ou 
for a walk in that. George didn’t give a shit. We got a bonnet wit! 
ribbons and a big horse blanket to cover him. But try as W( 
would, we couldn’t get him into the carriage. So Herbie wa 
elected. We dressed him up Hke a kewpie doll, stuck a clay pipi 
in his mputh/and started down the road. At the station we rai 
into an elderly spinster waiting for the train. As usual, Georg 
took the lead. 

‘I say. Ma’am,’ touching his cap, ‘but would you be tellin’ u 
where we might get a little nip? The boy’s almost frozen.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the spinster automatically. Then suddenly 
getting the drift of his words, she squeaked; ^What^s that yoi 
saidi you?7g 772a?i?* 

Again George touched his cap respectfully, pursing his lip: 
and squinting like an old spaniel. ‘Just a wee nip, that’s all; He’i 
nigh on to eleven bur it’s a terrible thirst he has,’ 

. Herbie was sitting up now, puffing vigorously at the short 
clay pipe. He looked like a gnome. 

At this point I felt like taking the lead myself. The spinster hac 
a look of alarm which I didn’t like. 

‘I beg pardon. Ma’am,’ said I, touching my cap, ‘but the twe 
of^them are dotty. You know. . . I tapped my skull. 

wheezed, ‘how perfectly dreadful.’ 

. , ^ Sood spirits. 'They’re quite a 

trial. Quite. Especially the little one. Would you like to hear him 
laugh? 

Without giving her a chance to answer, I beckoned Herbie to 
go to It. Herbie’s laugh was really insane. He did it like a ven- 
mloquisr s dummy, beginning with an innocent little smile which 
slowly bmadened into a grin, then a chuckle and’ a cooing 
loUowed by a low gurgling, and finally a belly laugh which was 
irresistible. He could keep it up indehniiely. With the pipe in 
one hand and the rattle which he waved frantically in the other, 
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turns playing. We sang vrith full lungs, lustily, like Christian 
martyrs. Our favouriteT which we jazzed up finaliy, wgs — ‘Will 
There be any Stars in my Crown?’ Herbie could sing it to per- 
fection, with tears in his eyes. His mother, never dreaming that 
we were clov/ning it, came in, took a seat in the corner, and 
murmured noNV and then; ‘How beautiful!’ 

Finally the old man appeared. He too joined in the singing. 
Said it made him feel good. Hoped we boys vrould continue to 
live and act like good Christians. At dinner he thanked God for 
having inspired us to sing His praises so beautifully. He thanked 
Him heartily for all the blessings He had showered on them 
throughout the years. 

It was a smoked tenderloin of pork this time, with sauerkraut 
and mashed potatoes, red cabbage, boiled onions, apple sauce 
and stewed pears. For dessert we had a cheese cake which was 
still warm. And, of course, the usual glass of milk rich with cream. 

Oddly enough, the old man was talkative for a change. He 
had been reading a book, the same book, for over a year now. 
It was called Jn Tune zviih the Infinuc, He wondered if George 
or I had ever read it. George avoided the issue, but gave me a 
sidelong glance which meant — ‘Take the lead!’ 

Since w^c had to talk, I felt we might just as w’ell make an 
evening of it on a subject dear to the old man’s heart. I began by 
pretending that I wasn’t certain I had understood ever^ohing the 
author, meant to convey. The old man was pleased by this show 
of modesty. He probably had understood verv^ little himself, if 
the truth were known. 

‘I had a friend once/ I began, ‘who could explain all manner 
of things. He carried this very book about with him night and 
day, wherever he w^ent. George Itnows who I mean, don’t 5’ou 
George?’ 

‘Sure/ says George, ‘you mean Abercrombie.^ 

(There was no such person, of course.) 

‘Yes, that’s the name.’ 

‘He lisped a bit, didn’t he?’ said George. 

‘No, he limped.’ 

The old man signalled to get on with the story. He didn’t care 
v;hat the man’s name tvas nor vrhether he limped or stuttered. 

‘I met him out in California, about three years ago. it was. He 
was studying to be a minister of the gospel then. I say then, be- 
cause he discovered a gold mine shortly after we met and he 
forgot all about God pretty quick.’ 

‘Didn’t he meet with an accident?’ says George. 

‘No, that was his brother — or his half-brother, rather.’ 

The old man didn't relish George's interruptions, I could see 
that plainly. I decided to make haste. 

‘It was at the edge of the Mojave Desert we happened to meet,’ 
I continued. ‘I had been looking for a job with the borax people, 
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turns playing. We sang \vith full lungs, lustily, like Christian 
martyrs. Our favourite, which we jazzed up finali3^ W|s — ‘Will 
There be any Stars in my Crown?’ Herbie could sing it to per- 
fection, with tears in his eyes. His mother, never dreaming that 
we were clowning it, came in, took a seat in the corner, and 
murmured now and then: ‘How beautiful!’ 

Finally the old man appeared. He too joined in the singing. 
Said it made him feel good. Hoped we boys would continue to 
live and act like good Christians. At dinner he thanked God for 
having inspired us to sing His praises so beautifully. He thanked 
Him heartily for all the blessings He had showered on them 
throughout the years. 

It was a smoked tenderloin of pork this time, with sauerkraut 
and mashed potatoes, red cabbage, boiled onions, apple sauce 
and stewed pears. For dessert we had a cheese cake which was 
still warm. And, of course, tlie usual glass of milk rich with cream. 

Oddly enough, the old man was talkative for a change. He 
had been reading a book, the same book, for over a year now. 
It was called In Tune with the Infinite, He wondered if George 
or I had ever read it. George avoided the issue, but gave me a 
sidelong glance which meant — ‘Take the leadl’ 

Since we had to talk, I felt we might just as well make an 
evening of it on a subject dear to the old man’s heart. I began by 
pretending that I wasn’t certain I had understood everything the 
author meant to convey. The old man was pleased by this show 
of modesty. He probably had understood very little himself, if 
the truth were known. 

‘I had a friend once,’ I began, ‘who could explain all manner 
of things. He carried this very book about with him night and 
day, wherever he went. George knows who I mean, don’t you 
George?’ 

‘Sure,’ says George, ‘you mean Abercrombie.’ 

(There was no such person, of course.) 

‘Yes, that’s the name.’ 

^ ‘He lisped a bit, didn’t he?’ said George. 

‘No, he limped.’ 

The old man signalled to get on with the story. He didn’t care 
v;hat the rnan’s name was nor whether he limped or stuttered. 

‘I met him out in California, about three years ago, it was. He 
was studying to be a minister of the gospel then. I say then, be- 
cause he discovered a gold mine shortly after we met and he 
forgot all about God pretty quick.’ 

‘Didn’t he meet with an accident?’ says George. 

‘No, that was his brother— or his half-brother, rather.’ 

The old man didn’t relish George’s interruptions, I could see 
that plainly. I decided to make haste. 

‘It was at the edge of the Mojave Desert wc happened to meet,’ 
I continued. ‘I had been looking for a job with the borax people. 
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<«!>]] pay you back as soon as I can/' I said gratefully. ^'Don't 
worry about that, son/' he says, '‘IVe got more than I need. 
Take it and give it to somebody else in need when the time 
comes/' 

‘When he left, Abercrombie says to me: ‘‘Your prayer was 
answered. Never doubt again. I’m going back to Barstow. If 
you’re ever in need again, send for me.” 

‘ “But where and how?” I asked. 

‘ “Send out a call, that's all. I’ll get it wherever you are. Just 
believe.” 

‘About six months later I was in trouble again. This time over 
a woman. I was desperate. And then suddenly I remembered 
Abercrombie’s words, and I sent out a call. Three days later 
be showed up at my home — all the way from Colorado.'^ 

The old man leaned forward, his elbows on the table, his head 
buried in his hands, ‘That is remarkable, Henry,' he said. ‘And 
did he help you the second time?’ 

‘He did indeed,’ I answered. T didn’t have to do a thing, except 
pray. This time, when he left, Abercrombie says to me: “You’ll 
never have to send for me again, Henry. By now you must realize 
that it is not I who has the power but God. Trust in Him and 
your prayers will be answered. I’ll probably never see you again 
— ^but I’ll always be near you, in spirit.” And I never did see him 
again. But, as he said, I know he’s always near, I'd know if he 
were to die, for instance.' 

‘Well, George/ says the old man, ‘what have to say for 
yourself? Did you ever have an experience like that?’ 

‘No,’ says George, ‘but I’d like to ask Hen a question.' 
He turned to me with a perfectly straight face, and said: ‘Isn’t 
it true. Hen, that this Abercrombie was a jail-bird once?’ 

(Pure inventioniOf course, but I had to take it up.) 

‘Yes/ 1 replied, ‘he had been in prison for ten years on a charge 
of manslaughter. I never knew whether he was guilty or not.' 

‘But how did he happen to commit the crime?' 

I had to think fast. 

‘He was convicted of killing a man in self-defence. There were 
no witnesses/ 

‘But didn’t Abercrombie have a strange reputation — before the 
the killing?’ 

‘Yc-c-s,’ I admitted, not knowing what George’s next move 
might be. 

‘Did it ever strike you, Hen, that Abercrombie was a bit queer? 
I don’t mean crazy, but he must have had a loose tile. Didn’t 
you tell me once that he believed he could fly?’ 

Yes, he did say that — once. But he never repeated it. He 
wasn t boasting, either, ^vhen he said it. He was telling me of the 
extraordinary powers God sometimes grants us mortals when we 
nave need of His protection. That isn’t so queer, is it?’ 
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got to stop taking this so seriously. Sure, if we can patch it up, 
fine! Vd like nother better than to see you get her. But 5^011 won't 
if you let it get under your skin. She's going 'to make you 
; miserable just as long as she can. That’s her way of getting back 
at you. She’s going to say No because you expect her to say No. 
You’re off balance. You’re licked before you start. . . . If you want 
a bit of advice, I’d say drop her for a while. Drop her cold. It’s 
a risk, certainly, but you’ve got to take it. As long as she’s got the 
upper hand you’re going to dance like a puppet. No woman can 
resist doing that. She’s not an angel, even if you like to think she 
is. She’s a swell-looking girl and she’s got a big heart. I’d marry 

her myself, if I thought I stood a chance Listen, Hen, there’s 

plenty to pick from. For ail you know, there may even be better 
ones than Una. Have you ever thought of 

‘You’re talking drivel,’ I replied. T wouldn’t care if she were 

the worst bitch in creation she’s the one I want — and no om 

' eheJ 

‘O.K., Hen, it’s your funeral. I’m going to sleep. . . 

I^ lay awake a long while, revolving all manner of memories. . 
They were delicious thoughts, filled with Una’s presence. I was 
certain George would patch it up for me. He liked to be coaxed, 
that was all. Through a slit in the window-shade I could see a 
brilliant blue star. Seemed like a good omen. I wondered, calf- 
like, if she were also lying awake mooning about me. I concen- 
trated all my powers, hoping to wake her if she were asleep. 
Under my breath I softly called her name. It was such a beautiful 
name. It suited her perfectly. 

Finally I began to doze. The words of an olden song came to 
my lips. . . . 

. I wonder as I wander out under the sky 

How Jesus our Saviour did come for to die 
For poor orn’ry people like you and like I 
1 wonder as I wander out under the sky 

. Forget all about her? How easy to say that! I could never, never 
forget Una, not even if I lived to have nine wives and forty-six 
children. George was really a sap. He would never know what 
it was to be in love — he was too clear-headed. I made up my mind 
to find out all about that guy Carnahan as soon as I got back. 
Taking no chances. I wondered some more as I wandered out 
under the sky. Then blotto — like a sheet of lead falling. 

The next day it rained. We cooped ourselves up in the barn 
the whole day, pla^dng one game after another — euchre, whist, 
backgammon, checkers, dominoes, lotto, parches!. . . . We even 
played jacks. Towards evening George suggested that we try out 
the organ which was in the parlour. It was an ancient, wheezy 
contraption, just made for melancholy hymns. George and I took 
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The old man was visibly moved. Apparently Herbie had never 
put on an act like this before. 

‘You’d better go to bed now, son/ he said, his voice quivering. 
‘Tomorrow Tm going to get you that bic^’clc you’ve been asking 
for.’ 

‘Bless you, father,’ said Herbie. ‘^And you, too, mother. May 
God keep us all and prcscrv^c us from harm!’ 

I noticed that his mother looked rather apprclicnsive. 

‘You’re not ill, arc you, Herbie?’ she inquired solicitously. 

‘No, ma, I’m just fine/ 

‘Well, have a good sleep,’ she said, ‘and don’t worry too much.’ 

‘George,’ said the old man, putting his arm around George’s 
shoulder, ‘forgive my hasty words. Your father is a good man. 
He’ll find his way to God some day.’ 

‘We’re all sinners before the Lord,’ said Herbie. 

I was beginning to find it di Hi cult to keep a straight face. 

‘Let’s take a little walk before we turn in,’ I suggested. 

‘You go straight to bed,* said the old man to' Herbie. ‘It’s 
getting late.’ 

Outside George and I started walking rapidly towards the 
river. When we got a convenient distance away from the house 
we exploded with laughter. 

‘That little Herbie’s a comedian,’ I said. ‘I don’t know how 
the hell I managed to keep a straight face.’ 

‘He sure knows how to take die lead,’ said George. ‘I wonder 
if Kitty’s still up?’ he added impulsively, 

‘Jesus, don’t let’s try that!’ I cautioned. ‘It’s too late.’ 

‘You never know,’ says George, ‘I’d like to tv/inc my fingers 
around diat rose-bush before going to bed, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘I’d like a good drink, if you ask me,’ said 1. 

‘That’s an idea. Let’s go to the caboose and see whai’s there.’ 

We took the long way around, skirting Kilty’s house. The 
lights were out, but George insisted on giving the signal— two 
low whistles — just in ease. ‘If she’s not dead to the v/orld/ said 
George, ‘she’ll sneak our and follow us.’ We strolled leisurely to 
the caboose. 

We put the lantern on the stove, opened the flask which still 
contained a few drops, and sat tlicrc with ears cocked. 

‘You’re taking a hell of a chance, George. You can get twenty 
years for this.’ 

‘If I could only get it in,’ he replied, ‘it would be worth it.’ 

‘You can have her.’ I said, ‘I’m clearing out.’ 

‘Don’t do that, Hen. Wait a few minutes and I’ll go with you. 

I waited a few minutes, then got up. , 

‘Maybe she’s down by the bridge, waiting for u$,’ said George. 

We strolled down to the bridge. Sure enough, there she w.i>\ 
‘Oh, George,’ she cried, ‘I thought you'd never cornc.’ 
her arms about him passionately. I walked away, saying I d 
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Abercrombie says to me;/'You don't want a fob, Henry, what 
you need is to find God. Tve come to help you. He -called me 
Henry, mind you, though I had never told him my name. He 
says: had a dream about you back inBarstowthe other night 

I knew you were in trouble, so I came just as quickly as I could.” 
jffis talk made me just a little uneasy. I had never before met 
anyone who had second sight or who could communicate 
telepathically. I thought at first he might be spoofing me. But he 
'was dead serious, as I soon discovered.’ 

‘You say he had this book with him?’ the old man asked, 
looking somewhat puzzled, 

‘Yes sir ... it was by Ralph Waldo Trine, wasn’t it?’ 

- ‘That’s right,’ said the old man. ‘Go on now, I’m interested/ 

‘I hardly know where to begin,’ I faltered, ‘Seems like so many 
things happened at once.’ 

‘Take your time,’ said the old man, ‘this is very, interesting 
indeed. Mom, let’s have some more of that coffee, will you — and 
another cut of cheese cake.’ 

I was glad to have a breather because I actually didn’t know 
what was coming next. I had started a story without any idea of 
how it would end. I had expected George Marshall to fill in, 
to help me over the humps. 

' ‘As I was saying, we were alone out there in the desert. He 
had come to me in the middle of the night, and he was standing 
there talldng to me as if he had known me all his life. In fact, I 
might say that he seemed to know me better than my most 
intimate friends. He kept sajdng, “You’re in trouble, let me help 
you.” Now the strange thing is I didn’t know I was in trouble, 
not any special trouble, at any rate. All I wanted was a job, and 
that wasn’t so difiBcxilt. But the next day I realized that he knew 
what he was talking about, because in the afternoon I got a 
telegram from a friend of mine saying my mother was very ill and 
that I should return at once, I didn’t have more than a couple 
of dollars in my pocket. Of course, Abercrombie knew w^hat was 
in the telegram — I didn’t have to read it aloud to him. “What’ll 
I do?” I says, and he answers: “Get dowm on your knees and 
pray!” So I got down, and he got down too, right beside me, and 
we prayed aJong time. I immediately felt better, I must say. It 
was a though a load had been lifted off me. That very , evening 
a stranger knocked at our door. He was a cattleman from 
Wyoming. He wanted to know if we could put him ,up for the 
night. Well, we got to talking and before long he too knew all 
about my circumstances. We went to bed and the next morning 
this stranger pulls me aside. “How much would it take to get you 
back home?” he asks me straight off. I was flabbergasted. I didn’t 
know what to say. “Here, take this,” he says, and he shoves two 
bills in my hand. They were two fifty dollar bills. “I guess that’ll 
see you through,” he says, giving me a warm, friendly smile. 
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‘That’s true But she’d regret ft for the rest of her life, if she 

did.’ 

‘And what good would iliat do me? Listen, you’re n chump* 
do you know that?’ 

‘Don’t get sore, Hen. What could I do? If I had told you, 
you’d have been miserable. Besides, we hadn't seen one anoilicr 
for a long while.’ 

‘Wiiy not be honest about it? You simply don’t give a shit one 
way or the other, isn’t that it?’ 

‘Come on now, don’t be foolish!’ 

‘George,’ I said, T like you just as much as ever, I can’t help 
liking you, we’ve been so close all these years. Bur ru never trust 
you again. You had a right to let me Imow.’ 

‘All right, Hen, have it your own way.’ 

We said no more. We went to bed in silence — after George 
had washed himself thoroughly, I half hoped he’d get a good 
dose of clap. 

In the morning I said good-bye to everyone. When I got to 
New York I stopped at a shop and sent the folks a huge box of 
chocolates, not knowing what the hell would please them. 

From then on, George Marshall was no longer my nvin 
brother* . . . 


‘So that’s how you lost Una?’ said MacGregor. 

‘Yep! When I got back I found that she was married. Had 
married just three days before.’ 

‘Well, Hen, it was all for die best, I guess.’ 

‘That sounds just like George.’ 

‘No, seriously, why try to buck Fare? Supposing you had 
married her? In a year or two years you’d have separated — if I 
hiozv youd 

‘Belter to separate than never to many.’ 

‘Hen, you’re a chumpl To hear you, I’d say you were still in 
love with her.’ 

‘Maybe I am.’ 

‘You’re nuts. If you were to run into her tomorrou^ in the 
atrcct, you’d probably run away from her.’ 

‘Adaybe I would. But that has nothing to do with it.* 

‘You’re hopeless. Hen.’ He turned to Trix. ‘Did you ever hear 
the like of it? And he calls himself a v/ritcr! Wants to write about 
life but doesn’t know human nature.’ He turned square around. 
‘When you get ready to write the great American novel. Hen, - 
see me! ru give you a few facts of life to set you straight.’ 

I laughed outright. 

‘All right, wise guy, go ahead and laugh. When your smolce 
dreams clear away, come to me and Til untangle the for 
you. I’ll give you two more years wida this . • . diis what s her 
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‘HcnnV raid Tri:*:, *do vou rcnlly think I rboiiJd marrv him?' 

‘Don’t ask me to answer that, please,* I tried to lau^rki it’oiT. 

‘You sec/ said MacGregor. ‘He couldn’t r.ay yes or no, ju 5 t 
like that No%v what do you mean, Henn^? Is it Yes or No?’ 

I held my tongue. 

‘That means no,’ said MacGregor* 

‘Don’t be so quick!’ said Trbi. 

‘Well, Henr\', nothing like being honest/ said MacGregor. T 
guess you know me too well.’ 

T haven’t said one thing or another/ said I. ‘Why jump to 
conclusions? By the v?ay, vrhat time is it?’ 

‘There you arc! Now he wants to know the time. That’s Henrv 
to a T/ 

‘It’s only two-thirty/ said Trirt. ‘Let me fix you some cofTcc 
before you go/ 

‘Fine/ said I. ‘And is tiicrc any cake left?’ 

‘See, now he’s all alert. Always wide awal;c \vhcn you menrion 
food. Jesus, Hen, you’C never change. I guess maybe that’s what 
I like about you — ^you’re incorrigible.’ He sat dovm close beside 
me, flicked the ash off his cigar, and proceeded to unburden 
himself. ‘Tess has all sorts of conncaions, you know. She’d like 
to see me on the bench* The thing is, I can’t run for judge and 
start divorce proceedings — see zvhat 7 mean} Besides, I’m not so 
sure I want to be a judge. Even on the bench you can’t keep your 
skirts clear, you know that. Still, I’m not much good as a lawwcr, 
to be frank with you. Can’t work up any enthusiasm. . . / 

‘Why don’t you pull out and tr>" something else?’ 

‘Like what — selling tyres? What cari you do, Henry? One job’s 
as bad as another.’ 

‘But isn’t there anything you’re keen about?’ 

‘Frankly, Hen, no! I’m just a l^zy bugger at heart. I want to 
float along with the least effort.’ 

‘Then float!* I said. 

‘That’s no answer. Now, if I had n hankering to write, it would 
be different. But I don’t. I’m not an artist. And I’m not a 
politician. Tm not n ball of fire either/ 

‘Then you’re licked/ I said. 

‘I don’t loiow, Hen, I wouldn’t say that. Tlicrc must be Jots 
of things a fellow can do without getting ail heated up/ 

‘The trouble with you is/ I said, ‘you always want someone 
to make up your mind for you.’ 

‘Now you’re talking/ said JsiacGrcgor, suddenly ^morc 
cheerful, though vriiy, I couldn’t understand. ‘TIku'i- why I want 
to marry Trix, I need someone to steady me. Tess is like a 
wet sponge. Instead of putting some back-bone in me, ihc lets 
me tail apart.’ 

‘When arc you goinc to grov/ up?’ said I. 

‘Come on now, Henry, don't hand me that line. Yo 
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name . • . yeah^ Mona. Mona, Una * . . sort of go together, don’t 
they? Why don’t you choose a gal with an ordinary, name, like 
Mary, Jane or Sal?’ 

Having delivered himself of this, MacGregor felt a little 
mellower. "Hen,’ he began, "we’re all saps. You’re not the worst 
guy in the world, not by. a long shot. The trouble is, we all had 
big ideals. But once your eyes are opened you realize that you can 
never change the set-up. Sure, you can rtiake minor changes — 
revolutions and all that— but they don’t mean a thing. People 
remain what they are, whether Royalists, Communists, or just 
plain Democrats. Everyone for himself, that’s the game. When 
you’re young it’s disheartening. You can’t quite believe it. 
The more faith you have, the greater the disillusionment. It’ll 
take another fifty thousand years — or wore ! — before there’s 
any fundamental change in humanity. Meanwhile we’ve got to 
make die best of it, isn’t that so?’ 

"You talk exactly like your old man.’ 

That’s true enough, Henry.’ 

He said it soberly. "Shows you that we’re not as original as 
we thought we were. We’re getting old, do you realize that?* 

"You may be — I’m not!’ I said blundy. 

Even Trix had to laugh at this. "You’re just kids, the two of 
you,’ she said. 

"Don’t fool yourself, sister,’ said MacGregor, going over to her 
and fondling her. "Because I still have a pair of balls doesn’t 
make me a youngster, I’m a disillusioned old man, believe it or 
not.’ 

‘Then why do you want to marry me?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said MacGregor wearily. ‘Maybe just to 
have a change.’ 

‘I like thaty said Trix, slighdy offended. 

^You know what I meany said MacGregor. "Jesus, do we have 
to become romantic — just to please this guy? I want a home, a 
real home, that’s what! I’m sick of running around.’ 

. Trix looked at me dumbly. She shook her head. 

"Don’t take him seriously,’ said I comfortingly, "He always puts 
things in the worst light.’ 

"That’s it,’ chirped MacGregor. "Now let me hear you say 
something nice about me. Tell her not to worry, I’ll settle 
down soon enough. Prove to her what a good husband I’ll 
make. . . . No, hold onl Better not say anything. You have the 
god-damnedest way of gumming things up,’ 

^ Let him talk!’ said Trix, "I’m curious to know what your 
iTjend Henry really thinks of you.’ 

You don’t think he’d tell you the truth, do you? That guy’s 
as slyppery as an- eel. He talks of George Marshall but . . , well, 
if I didn t know him so long and so well I’d have dropped him 
ages ago.’ 
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on you, Hen? Oh shit, don’t bother to look, I know the answer. 
When will you ever have any money in your pocket?’ Then he’d 
steer me to a bar up some dismal side street, a bar where he'lhiew 
the proprietor or the waiter or someone, and he’d try to borrow a 
few dollars^ if he couldn’t get the money he’d make them stand 
us treat for a few rounds. ‘Have you got a nickel at least?’ he’d 
ask petulantly. T want to phone that little bastard Woodruff — 
he owes me a few bucks. I don’t care if he’s in bed or not. We’il 
take a taxi and make him pay for it, what say?’ He’d mal:e one 
telephone call after another. Finally he’d think of some girl he 
had thrown over years ago, some good-natured slob, as he 
put it, who would be only too glad to see him again. ‘We’U have 
a few drinks and beat it. Maybe I can make a touch. But don’t 
start any funny work — she’s dways getting over the clap.’ Thus 
the night would pass, running from place to place, getting no- 
where, getting tired, getting crotchety, getting disgusted. Even- 
tually we woid wind up in Greenpoint, at his parents’ home, 
where there was sure to be some beer on the ice. It had to 
be filched stealthily, noiselessly, because he was always on the 
outs with his old man, or else with his ma, sometimes with the 
whole family. ‘They don’t have much love for you, Henry, I 
don’t mind telling you. I don’t know why it is, but they’ve got it in 
for you. I guess that business with the widow was just too much 
for them. To say nothing of that dose of clap you used to brag 
about.’ 

Though he had left home years ago, his room was always there 
for him, exactly as he had left it, which is to say, in thorough 
disorder and smelling as if a corpse were rotting in it. ‘You’d 
think they’d have the decency to clean it up occasionally, 
wouldn’t you?’ he’d say, throwing open the windows. T suppose 
they’re still trying to teach me a lesson, the damned idiots. You 
know, Henry, no one could have more stupid parents than you 
and me. No wonder we don’t get anywhere. We got off to a bad 
start.’ After rummaging around a bit he’d add: ‘I suppose I could 
clean it up myself, but I never get round to it. I guess I am a lazy 
son-of-a-bitch. Just the same. . . And he’d trail off with oaths 
and curses. 

Over a bottle of beer. . . . ‘Do you remember. Hen, when we 
put that advertising campaign over for your old man? Right in 
this room, wasn’t it? Imagine, writing a thousand letters by hand! 
But we had a good time, didn’t we? I can still see all those bottles 
standing on the floor beside us. We must have consumed a trucrc- 
load of beer. We never got paid for the job, either— that’s what I 
can’t forget. Jesus, I can see what a chip off the old block you 
are! Never a cent on you. By the way, how is the old boy these 
days? Has he still the same twelve customers — or have ^ 

died off? What a goofy business that was! I’m glad my old man 
was nothing but an iron moulder. Wonder how wind up, 
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big boy yourself. Running a speakeasy^ think of it! And you were 
going to set the world on fire. Ho ho! Ho hoi’ 

‘Give me time. I may fool you yet. At least, I know what I’d 
like to do. That’s something.’ 

^Canydu do it? That’s the question.’ 

‘That remains, to be seen.’ 

‘Henry, you’ve been trying to write ever since I knew you. 
Other writers your age have had at least a half-dozen books pub- 
lished already. You haven’t even finished your first book — or 
have you? Come, come, get wise to yourself 1 ’ 

‘Maybe I won’t begin ^ I’m forty-five,* I said jokingly. 

‘Make it sixty, Henry. By the way, who was that English 
writer who began at seventy?’ * 

I couldn’t remember his name either at the moment. 

Trix appeared with the coffee and cake. We moved back to 
the table. 

‘Well, Hen,’ he began again, helping himself to a huge slice of 
cake, ‘all I’ve got to say is — don^t toeaken! You may yet be a 
writer. Whether you’ll be a great one, I can’t predict. You’ve i 
got a hell of a lot to learn.’ 

‘Don’t pay any attention to him,’ said Trix. 

‘Nothing bothers /21W,’ said MacGregor. ‘He’s even more 
obstinate than I am, and that’s spying a lor. The truth is, it hurts 
me to see him wasting his dme.’ 

‘Wasting his time?’ echoed Trix. ‘And what about yoi/?’ 

‘Me? I’m lazy. That’s different.’ He gave her a broad grin. 

‘If you’re thinking to marry me,’ she rejoined, ‘you’ll have to 
:et on your toes. You don’t think I’m going to support youy do 
ou?* 

‘ Win you listen to that, Henry,’ howled MacGregor, chuckling 
.s if it were a great joke, ‘Now who said anything about wanting 
o be supported?’ 

‘Well, how will we live? Not on what you earn, I’m sure.’ 

‘Tush tush!’ said MacGregor. ‘Honey, I haven’t begun to 
vork yet. Just wait till the divorce is granted, then I’ll get down 
0 brass tacks.’ 

‘I’m not so sure I want to marry you,’ said Trix. This in dead 
eriousness. 

‘Now, do you hear that?’ said MacGregor. ‘How do you like 
hat? Well, honey, it’s your loss. In ten years I may be sitting on 
he Supreme Court bench.’ 

‘But in the meantime?’ 

‘Don’t cross any bridges before you come to them, that’s my 
lotto.’ 

‘He can always make a living as a public stenographer,’ said 1 . 

‘And a damned good living at that,’ said MacGregor, 

‘I don’t want to marry a public stenographer/ 
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‘I say, Hen, iust how much have you in your pocket? Tell ' 
will you, Fm curious/ 

don’t know . . , fifteen or twenty cents maybe/ 

‘You’re sure it’s not thirty-five?’ 

‘It could be. Why? Do you want to borrow some?’ 

‘Borrow fromyor/? Christ no! You’re a pauper. No’ Hen, I was 
Just curious, like I said. You start out with fifteen or twenty ccnt^' 
in your pocket— and not a wrinkle in your brow. You bump into 
someone—///?^ me, for instance— and you go to the theatre, you 
drink, you take taxis, you make telephone calls. . . / 

‘So what?’ 

^And it never disturbs you. . . . I’m not speaking for myself. 
Hen. But supposing it were someone else?’ * 

‘What a thing to worry about!’ 

‘I suppose it’s all a matter of temperament. If it were me, I’d 
be miserable.’ 

‘You like to feel miserable.’ 

‘I guess you’re right there. I must have been bom that wav/ 
‘And you’ll die that way.’ 

He coughed violently, then reached for a box of dgars. *Wh:rt 
about a cigar, Hen? They’re a bit dry but they’re Havanas.’ 
‘You’re mad. I’m going to sleep. Good-rughtl’ 

‘O.K. You don’t mind if I read a while, do you?’ He held 
a few large pages tom from the dictionary. My eyes were cbseH/l 
was almost out, but I could hear him droning away. 

‘Fm on page 1504 now,’ he was saying. ‘The unabridged 
MaJidelic. '^at a word! If I live to be anofiier Methusdeb liay- 
be Fll make use of a word like that sometime. Are ytru c:Ue^? 
It’s queer, though, what you do retain out of all this sK: aid 
verbiage. Sometimes the simplest words are thestrangest. A mrd 
like corpse, for instance. Cadaver is natural and easy, bu: 

Or take Easter — I’ll bet you never thought where that 
from, English is a crazy language, do you Imow that? iirajfrt 
words like Michaelmas and "W^tstmtide — or wassail cr synircrii 
or nautch or whangdoodle. Wait a minute, here’s a fcarisr c::tr 
— prepollent. Or parlous — isn’t that a strange one? Or tdie axe 



was pever able to do anything in peace or contentment. His mind 
was always on the next thing, the next move. 

Another peculiar thing I remembered about liim was that he 
always had a bad cold — ‘a chest coId% as he put it. Winter or 
summer, it made no difference. A summer cold was worse, ashe 
always said. With the colds he often got hay fever. In short, he 
was usually in . a miserable condition, always ailing, griping, 
sneezing, and always blaming it on the cigarettes which he swore 
he would cut out next week or next month, and which sometime 
he did do, to my great amazement, but only to go back to them, 
only to smoke more heavily. Sometimes it was the drinking which 
he felt was putting him ‘on the bum’, and he would lay off the 
stuff for a while, maybe six or eight months, but only to return 
to it, o^y to drink still more heavily- He did everything in this 
on-and-off fashion. When he studied he studied for eighteen 
and twenty hours a day, until he almost got congestion of the 
brain. He might break the study routine by playing cards with 
the bo3^, which he considered relaxation. But he played cards 
in the same way he studied, smoked and drank — always to excess. 
He was a bad loser, moreover. As for the women — if he was 
chasing a girl he would keep after her, no matter how many times 
she re&sed him, until he almost drove her crazy. The moment 
she relented, or sucoimbed, he was through with her- Then no 
more women for a period. Taboo- Absolutely- It was better to 
live without women: it was saner and healthier: he ate better, slept 
better, felt better: he’d rather have a good shit than a good fuck. 
And so on — to ninety-six decimal places. Utitil he ran into 
another girl^ someone simply too irresistible for words. Then it 
would be another long goose chase, night and day, week after 
r week, until he got his end in, and then she was just like all the 
rest, not a bit better, not a bit worse. cuniy Hen . ,jiist cimtr 

There were always twenty or more hefty tomes stacked up 
on his desk: he would read them as soon as he could get round 
to it; Often years went by before he ever opened one, and by then 
of course the book had lost all its flavour. He would try to sell 
me them at half price; if I refused he would reluctantly make 
me a present of them. ‘But you’ve got to promise you’ll read 
them!’ he would say. He had copies of magazines ten and fifteen 
years old, and newspapers too, which were treated in the same 
manner. Occasionally he would take a batch of these with him, 
open them up on the trolley or the train, skim through them 
rapidly, then fling them out the window, ‘That’s that!’ he would 
say, smiling ruefully. He had cleared his conscience. 

Now and then, meeting me accidentally, he’d say: ‘Why don’t 
we go to the theatre? I hear there’s a good play on at the 
O^heum.’ We’d get to the theatre a half-hour late, stay . a few 
minutes, then rush out as if the very atmosphere were poisonous. . 
‘That’s five bucks'gonc to hell,’ he’d say. ‘How much have you 
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It doesn’t take long for the speakeasy to become a sort 
of private club and recreation centre. On the kitchen wall is a 
long list of names. Beside the names is chalked up the sums owed 
is by our friends, our only steady customers. 

Roberto and George Inness sometimes come to fence in the 
afternoon. If not, O’Mara, Ned and I play chess in the backroom 
near the window. Should an important client, like Mathias, rum 
up, we duck through the window into the back-yard, hop the 
fence and out into the next street through a narrow lane. 
Occasionally Rothermel comes for a couple of hours in the late 
afternoon, to talk to Mona privately. He pays her ten or twenty 
dollars for the privilege. 

If it’s an off night, we drive the paying customers out early, 
put the tables together, and settle down to play ping pong. We 
hold regular tournament bouts. Cold snacks in between of course. 
Always washed down with beer, gin or wine. If we nm out of 
liquor we go to Allen Street for sacramental wine. Usually 
the ‘championship matches’ are between ’Arthur Raymond and 
myself. We run up fantastic scores. In the end I usually throw 
the game to him because he’s such a hard loser. . . . Always day- 
break before we turn in. 

One evening Rothermel turns up with several of his bosom 
pals from the Jersey swamps. All judges and politicians. They 
order the best of everything, of course. 

Rvervthing was Roinc smoothlv until Tonv Maurer turned up 
with a beautiful model. For some reason Rothermel instantly 
took a violent dislike to him, panly because his hair was cropped 
close, partly because, in Rothermel’s opinion, he was too glib. I 
happened to be serving Tony Maurer when Rothermel left his 
table in the backroom, determined to pick a quarrel He was 
already quite crocked, to be sure. A nasty bird, even when sober. 

I stood to one side for a while, observing uith admiration the 
cool way in which Tony Maurer parried Rothermel’s thrusts. 
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eh? You’ll probably be begging in the street in your old age. Your 
old man had some pride, but you^ Jesus, you haven’t an ounce 
.of pride, faith, loyalty or anytliing, as far as I can see. Just day 
by day, that’s it, eh Hen? What a life!' 

He could ramble on this way indefinitely. Even when we 
turned in, the lights out, tlie covers over our heads, he would 
carry on. Often he lay in bed with a cigar in his mouth and a 
beer bottle in his hand, talking, talking, flitting from memory to 
memory, like the ghost of a butterfly. ' . 

‘Don’t you ever brush your teeth?’ I would ask. He liked such 
interruptions. 

‘Hell no! I used to, Hen, but it^s too much bother. They’ll fall 
out anyway some day.’ 

‘But don’t you have a bad taste in your mouth?’ 

‘Of course I do. Terrible! But I’m used to it.’ (Chuckling softly 
to himself.) ‘Sometimes it’s so bad I can hardly stand it myself. 
Now and then I’ve had a girl remind me of it. That makes you 
feel a bit ashamed, of course. But you get over it. You’ve got to 
keep their minds concentrated on the other thing. Once you get 
it in, it doesn’t matter what your breath smells like. 

Lighting his stale cigar and sitting bolt upright , . . ‘Wliat does 
bother me, though, I’ll tell you honestly, is to Iiave a dirty crotch. 
I don’t know, Hen, but I have the bad habit of wearing my shorts 
until they fall off. You know how often I take a bath! Once in a 
blue t7ioon.' He chuckled. *I guess I don’t know how to wipe my 
ass. There’s always something clinging to the short hairs — dil- 
berries, I guess. Sometimes I clip them oft with the scissors.’ 

Still running on , , , ‘Wc should have come home early and 
^ had a good talk, instead of running around that way. What’s the 
' matter with me, do you suppose? I’ve been chasing around like 

•*s since I was a kid. Sometimes I get so feverish I think I’ve got 
bt Vitus’ dance. It gives me the jitters. I tell you, I can tremble 
like a dipso. Now and then I stutter too. That scares the shit out 
of me. . , . Hota about sonic more beer?' 

‘Let’s sleep, for Christ’s sake!’ 

‘Why, Hen? You’ll sleep a long time when you’re dead.’ 

‘Save something for tomorrow.* 

"‘Tomorrovi! Did you ever tliink, Henry, that tlicre may be no 
tomorrow? You may die in your sleep — ever think of that?’ 

' • ‘So what?’ 

‘Well, think of all you’d be missing.’ 

‘I won’t miss a damned thing,’ I said irritably. ‘All I ask is a 
good ten hours’ sleep — and a good breakfast when I wake upl 
Did j'^ou ever think of breakfast in heaven?’ 

‘There you go — tliinking of breakfast already. And who’s to 
buy.it, tcD me that?* 

‘Wc’ll worry about that tomorrow.’ 

Silence for a wliilc. 
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the street was deserted. Finally he could stand it no longer. He 
made a lunge for us, lost his footing and slid into the gutter. We 
picked him up, stood him safely on the sidewalk, and repeated 
our antics, this time to the tune of a little ditty in which we made 
shameful use of his name. 

The cab pulled up and we bimdled him in. We told the driver 
that he had the D.T.s, gave him a phoney address in Hoboken, 
and waved good-bye. \^en we returned his friends thanked us 
and apologized all over again. ‘He belongs in the asylum,’ said 
one of them. With that he ordered a round of drinks and insisted 
on buying us steak sandwiches. Tf you ever have any trouble with 
the flat-footed guys, just call on us,’ said the bald-headed 
politician. He handed me his card. Then he suggested the name 
of a bootlegger from whom we could get credit, if we ever needed 
credit. And so we had a second round and a third round, always 
of the best Scotch, which could have been horse piss for all I 
cared about it. 

Shortly after they left, Arthur Raymond fell into a violent 
quarrel with some young chap whom I had never seen before, 
insisting that the latter had insulted Mona. Duffy was the lad’s 
name. Seemed like a decent chap, even if a little under the 
weather. ‘He’ll have to apologize publicly,’ Arthur Raymond 
kept insisting, Duffy thought this a great joke. At last Arthur 
Raymond could stand it no longer. He got up, twisted Duffy’s 
arm, and threw him on the floor. Then he sat on Duffy’s chest 
and banged his head against the floor. ^Will you or woii^t you?^ 
he repeated, banging the poor fellow’s head mercilessly. At last 
Duffy mumbled a thick apology and Arthur Raymond lifted him 
to his feet. There was a dead silence, an unpleasant one for Arthur 
Raymond. Duffy searched for his coat and hat, paid his bill, and 
left — ^without a word. Arthur Raymond sat alone at his table, 
head down, looking glum and shame-faced. In a few moments 
he got up and stalked out. 

It was not until a few nights later, when he showed up with a 
pair of black eyes, that we learned that Duffy had waited for 
him outside and given him a good beating. Oddly enough, 
Arthur Raymond appeared to be happy over the trouncing he 
had received. It turned out that after the fracas Duffy and he 
had become good friends. With his usual false modesty he added 
^at he had been somewhat at a disadvantage, always was when 
it came to fisticuffs, because he couldn’t afford to ruin his hands. 
Anyway, it was the first time in his life that he had taken a 
beating. It had given him a thrill. With a touch of malice he' 
concluded: ‘Everybody seems to be happy about it. Maybe I 
deserved it.’ 

‘Maybe it will teach you to mind your own business,’ said 
Mona. 

Arthur Raymond made no reply. 
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The Engles and the Jutes were responsible for the worst oneSj I 
guess. Do you ever have a look at, a Swedish book? There’s a 
mad language for you! And to think we once talked that way, . . . 
Listen, I don’t want to keep you awake all night. Forget itl I 
have to do this every night because I promised myself I would. 
It won’t get me any^vhere, I know that god-damn well. But 
there’s one thing, about this job. Hen — ^when I’m through I’m 
through. Yes sir! When I finish a page I wipe my ass with it. 
How do you like that? It’s like putting Finis to a book. , . .* 



had peed over everyone. Finally Alameda peed in her pants from 
excitement. 

At Small’s, which was then the rage, we drank champagne, 
danced with the coloured folk and ate huge steaks smothered 
with onions. Dr Kronski was in the part^’^ and seemed to be 
enjoying himself hugely. Who was paying for it all I had no idea. 
Probably Osiecki. Anyway, we got home toward dawn and 
tumbled into bed exhausted. Just as we were falling asleep Alan 
Cromwell rapped at the window, begging to be allowed in. We 
paid no attention to him. ‘It’s me, Alan, let me in!’ he kept 
shouting. He raised his voice until it sounded as if he were 
screaming. Obviously he was soused to the gills and in a bad way. 
Finally a cop came along and dragged him away, giving him a 
few love taps with his night stick as he did so. Kronski and 
O’Mara, who were sleeping on the tables, thought it a hell of a 
good joke. Mona was worried. However, we soon fell back into 
a dead slumber. 

The next evening Ned, O’Mara and myself hatched an idea. 
We had taken to sitting in the kitchen with a ukelele, humming 
and talking softly while Mona took care of the customers. It was 
the time of the Florida boom. O’Mara, always restless, always 
itching to strike it rich, got the idea that the three of us ought 
to light out for Miami. It was his belief that we could make 
enough in a few weeks to send for Mona and lead a new life. Since 
none of us had money to invest in real estate we would have to 
get it from those who had made it. We would offer our services 
as waiters or bell hops. We were even willing to shine shoes. 
Anything for a start. The weather was still good, and it would 
get better the farther south we travelled. 

O’Mara always knew how to make the bait attractive. 

Naturally Mona wasn’t very keen about our project. I had to 
promise that I would telephone her every night, no matter where 
we might be. All I needed was a nickel to drop in the slot; the 
charges could be reversed. By the time the telephone bill arrived 
the speak-easy would be closed and she would be with us. 

Everything was set to decamp in a few days. Unfortiinately, 
two days before starting the landlord served us with a summons. 
In desperation I tried to raise at least part of the money we owed 
him. On an impulse I looked up the son of one of my father’s 
bosom friends. He was quite a young man but making good in the 
steamship business. I don’t know what on earth possessed me to 
tackle him — it was like grasping at a straw. The moment I men- 
tioned money he turned me down cold. He even had the cheek 
to ask me why I had singled him out. He had never asked me 
for any favours, had he? /Already a hard-boiled business man. 
In a few years he would be a ‘success’.) I swallowed my pride 
and bored in. Finally after being thoroughly humiliated, I 
succeeded in extracting a ten spot from him , J offered to write 
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But when the latter grew outrageously insulting I decided itwas 

time to intervene. ' , , , r ^ ^ i 5 

‘YouM better get back to your table/ I said quietly and nrmly. 

*Who are you?’ he snarled. 

Boiling inside but ouuvardly cool as a cucumber, I said: "Me? ' 
Fm the boss here/ ' ' 

Rothcnnel sniffed and snorted, I took mm by the arm and 
turned, him round, in the. direction of the other room. "Don’t 
manhandle mel’ he yelled. 

Fortunately at this juncture his friends came to my rescue. 
They dragged him back to the other room, as if he were a sack 
of wood. Then they returned to make apologies to Tony Maurer 
and to Mona. 

‘We’ll get them all out of here soon/ I whispered to Tony 
Maurer. 

‘Please don’t!’ he begged. ‘I can handle the situation. I’m used 
to it, you know. He thinks I’m a Him, that’s what bothers him. 
Sit dovm a moment, won’t you? Have a drink. You mustn’t let 
these things disturb you.’ Here he tailed off into a long anecdote 
about his experience during the war — first as an intelligance 
officer, then as a spy. As I listened to him I could hear Rother- 
mel’s voice rising higher and shriller. It sounded as if he were 
having the tantrums. I signalled to Ned and O’Mara to quiet him. 

Suddenly I heard him scream: ‘Mona! Mona! Where is that 
bitch? ru fuck her yet, by Christl’ 

I rushcd to his table and shook him, none too gently. Hooked 
quickly at his friends to see if they were going to make trouble. 
They seemed embarrassed and disconcerted. 

‘We’U have to get him out of here,’ I explained. 

‘Certainly/ said one of them. ‘Why don’t you call a cab and 
send him home? He’s a disgrace.’ 

Ned, O’Mara and myself bundled him into his overcoat and 
pushed him out into the street. A light sleet had fallen; it was 
now covered with a thin coat of snow. Rothermel was unable to 
stand. without support. While Ned went in search of a cab, 
O’Mara and I half-dragged, half-shoved him towards the corner. 
He was fuming and cussing; he was particularly venomous to- 
wards me, naturally. In the scramble he lost his hat. ‘You don’t 
need a hat/ said O’Mara. ‘We’ll use it to piss in.’ Rothermel was 
now blind %vith rage. He tried to unhitch his arms in order to 
^ke a swing at us, but we held him tight. Suddenly and instinct- 
ively we both let go at once. Rothermel stood swajdng lightly, 
not daring to make a move for fear his legs would give way. We 
retreated a few steps and then, moved by a common impulse, we 
began dancing around liim like goats, making faces at him, taunt- 
ing him, . thumbing our noses, scratching our behinds like 
monkeys, capering and cavorting like zanies. The poor bugger 
was beside himself. He was actually bellowing now. Fortunately 
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shine, smoked a cigarette or two, and finally sang a little tune. 
This nine was to become our theme song:-^omething about 
looking for a friendly face. 

We were in high spirits when we got up on our hind legs. The 
South looked good — warm, inviting, gracious, spacious. We were 
already in another world. 

Entering the South is always inspiring. By the time one hits 
Maryland and starts going over the roller coaster curves every- 
thing has undergone moderation, softening. When you come to 
the ‘Old Dominion’ you are definitely in a new world, no 
mistaking it. People have manners, grace, digm'ty. The State that 
gave us most Presidents, or at least the best ones, was a great 
State in its day. It still is, in many ways. 

Mjany times I left New York, not caring in what direction 
I was wafted, so long as I could put some distance between my- 
self and the city I loathed. Often I wound up in North Carolina 
or Tennessee. Passing through Virginia was like rehearsing a 
motif from a familiar symphony or quartet. Occasionally I would 
stop in a little burg a d ask for a job because I liked the looks of 
the place. Of course I never took the job. I would linger for a 
while in an effort to imagine what it would be like to pass the 
rest of my days there. Hunger always routed me out of my 
reverie. ... 

From Washington we got to Roanoke not without difficulty, 
since we were threes not many drivers are willing to pick up three 
vagabonds, especially from the North. We decided that night that 
it would be better to split up. We looked at the map and decided 
that we would all meet the next evening at the Post Office in 
Charlotte, N.C. The plan worked out beautifully. One by dne 
we arrived at our destination, the last one only a half hour later 
than the first. Here we again changed plans, since Ned had dis- 
covered that he might have gone all the way through to Miami 
with the man who had pic&d him up. We decided that our 
next rendezvous would be in Jackson\^e. O’Mara and I were 
to stick together; Ned would travel alone. It was a drizzling 
rain we faced next morning, shortly after dawn, standing on the 
highway outside of Charlotte, for an hour or more no one gave 
us a tumble. Fed up, we decided to stand in the middle of the 
road. It worked. The next^ car in sight came to a stop with a 
screech. 

‘What in Christ’s name’s the matter with you?’ shouted the 
driver. 

‘Where are you headed?’ we shouted. 

‘Jacksonviller 

The door opened and we tumbled in. We were off again, at 
a record breaking clip. Not a word out of the driver for several 
minutes. When he did open his trap it was to say — ‘Lucky I 
didn’t run you down.’ We said nothing. ‘I didn’t know whether 
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sense we would have turned about immediately and treldced 
homeward^ but pride made us determined to stick it out for a 
while. ‘There must be something we can do^’ we kept telling one 
another. But there was not only nothing to do^ there wasn’t even 
a place to sleep. In the daytime we hung around at theY.M.C.A., 
which had come to resemble a Salvation Army shelter. No one 
seemed to be making any effort to find work. Everyone was wait- 
ing for a letter or a telegram from the folks back home. Waiting 
for a train ticket, a money order^ or just a plain dollar bill. It went 
on like that for days. We slept in the park (until the cops caught 
up with us), or on the floor of the jail, in the company, of a 
hundred or more filthy bodies wrapped in newspapers, some 
vomiting, some shitting in their pants. Now and then in an effort 
to create work, we would wander off to a neighbouring village 
' and try to invent a job which would at least keep us in food. On 
one of these forays, not having eaten for thirty-six hours and 
having walked eight miles to the m5rthical job, we had to walk 
back again on empty bellies, our legs creaking, our guts rumbling, 
so dog-tired, so utterly weary and dejected that, like Indians, we 
walked single file, one behind the other, heads down, tongues 
hanging out That night we tried to storm the Salvation Army. 
Useless. One had to have a quarter to be allowed to sleep on the 
floor. In the toilet there my guts began to fall out. The pain was 
so great I. keeled over. Ned and O’Mara had to carry me out of 
the place. We inched our way to the railroad yards where the 
freight trains were loaded with rotting fruit for the North, There 
we ran into a sheriff who drove us away with a gtm in our backs. 
He wouldn’t even permit us to gather a few rotten oranges which 
were lying on the groimd. ‘Get back where you belong!’ Always 
the same cry. 

By great luck the next day Ned ran into a weird old chap 
named Fletcher whom he had known in the advertising busi- 
ness in New York. The man was a commercial artist, had a 
studio, as he called it, and, though utterly broke, promised to 
make us a meal that evening. It seems he was celebrating his silver 
anniversary. For the ccasion he had managed to get his wife 
released from the insane asylum. 

Tt won’t be very merry,’ he informed Ned, ‘but we’ll make it 
as cheerful as we can. She’s a sweet creature, perfectly harmless. 
She’s been this way for the last fifteen years.’ 

It was one of the longest days I ever put in, waiting for that 
promised meal. I lolled about the Y.M.C. A. the whole day, trying 
to conserve my energies. Most of the fellows passed the time 
playing cards or checkers — dice was forbidden. I read the news- 
papers, the Christian Science magazines, and all the other trash 
tJhat was lying about. If a revolution had broken out in New York 
it wouldn’t have excited me in the -least, I had only one thought 
—food! 
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grace, though tonight I would like to. Tve lost the habit. But I 
want to tell you how grateful I 2m that you arc sharing this little 
celebration with us. It might have been very sad, just the two of 
us alone/ He turned to his wife. 

"Laura, you’re still beautiful, do you know it?’ He chucked her 
under the chin. Laura looked up wistfully and gave the flicker 
of a smile. "You see?’ he exclaimed. "Ah yes, Laura was the belle 
of New York once. Weren’t you, Laura?’ 

It didn’t take us long to plough through the victuals, including 
the apples and nuts and a few stale cookies which Fletcher had 
dug up by chance while searching for the canned milk. Over a 
second cup of Java Ned got out the ukulele and we took to sing- 
ing, Laura too. We sang homely ditties, such as "O Susanna’, 
"A bull-frog sat on a railroad track’, "Annie Laurie’, "Old Black 
Joe’. . . , Suddenly Fletcher rose and said he would sing "Dbcie*, 
which he did with gusto, ending up with the blood-curdling 
Rebel yell. Laura, highly pleased with the performance, 
demanded that he sing another tune. He got up again and sang 
‘The Arkansas Traveller’, topping it off with a httle jig. My, 
but we were merry. It was pathetic. 

After a time I got hungry again. I asked if there wasn’t any 
stale bread around. "We might make French pancakes,’ I said. 

We searched high and low but there wasn’t even a crust to 
be found. We did find some mouldy zwieback though and, 
dipping this in the coffee, we got a new lease of energy. 

If it weren’t for the vacant look in her eyes one wouldn’t have 
thought Laura to be insane. She sang heartily, responded to our 
quips and jokes, and ate her food with relish. After a while, how- 
ever, she dozed off, just like a child. We carried her into the bed- 
room and put her back to bed. Fletcher leaned over her and 
kissed her brow. 

"If you boys will wait a few minutes,’ he said, "I think I may 
be able to dig up a wee bit more gin. I’m going to see my next- 
door neighbour.’ 

In a few minutes he was back with a half bottle of bourbon. 
He iso had a little bag of cakes in his hand. We put up another 
pot of coffee, poured the bourbon, and began to chat. Now and 
then we threw a short log into the old pot-bellied stove. It was 
the first comfortable, cheery evening we were spending m 
Jacksonville. ^ ^ 

"I was in the same fix when I came here,’ said .Fletcher. It 
takes time to get acquainted. . . . Ned, why don’t you go down to 
the newspaper office. I’ve got a friend there, he’s one 01 tlie 
editors. Maybe he can dig up something for you. 

‘But I’m not a writer,’ said Ned. 

"Hell, Henry will write your stuff for you,’ said O’Mara. 

‘Why don’t you both go?’ said Fletcher. 
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.to shoot or to run you over/ he continued. O’Mara and I 
exchanged glances. ‘Where are you from?' he asked. ‘What's your 
racket?' We told him. He looked at us searchinglys decided^ I 
suppose, that we were speaking the truth, then slowly, p^nfully, 
related to us that he had accidentally killed a friend of his at a 
bar in a drunken brawl. He had hit him over the head with a 
bottle, in self-defence. Terrified and panic-stricken, he had 
fought his way out of the place, piled into his car, and skipped. 
He had two guns in his pockets and was ready to use them should 
anyone attempt to bar his %vay. ‘You had a narrow escape/ he 
said. . . 

. After a while he confided that he was making for Tampa, where 
he. could safely hide away for a while. At least he thought he 
coiild. ‘I'll probably go back and take what's coming to me. I've 
got to collect myseif first/ he said. Again and again he repeated: 
Tt wasn't my fault, I never meant to kill Once he broke 
dovm and wept like a child. 

When we stopped for lunch he insisted on paying the bill. 
He paid for dinner too. In Macon (Georgia) we took a room with 
two beds, for which he also footed the bill. At the far end of the 
wide hall, seated in a rocker under a red light, sat a whore. As we 
were undressing our fnend laid his revolvers out on the dresser, 
together with his wallet, remarking quietly that whoever got 
to them first would be the lucky man. 

Early next morning we set out again. Our friend should have 
gone straight on to Tampa bur no, he insisted on depositing us 
first in Jacksonville. Not only that, but we had to accept the ten 
dollar bill he handed us — ‘for good luck’. 

‘You'd better get the lay of the land before you go any 
farther/ he warned. ‘I have a hunch the boom is over.' We 
wished him good luck and watched him take off again, wondering 
how long it would be before the law caught up with him. He was 
a simple, honest chap with a good heart, a mechanic by trade. 
One of those people of whom one says — ‘He wouldn’t hurt a fly.' 

. It was indeed fortunate for us that we had met up with him. 
Aside from the ten dollars he had handed us we had just about 
four dollars between us. Ned had most of the money and he had 
forgotten to divvy up. Well, we went to the Post Office, as agreed 
upon. Sure enough, there was Ned. Had been there some two 
hours or more. The man who picked him up in Charlotte had 
driven him straight through, and what’s stranger still, he had 
also paid for his meals and put him up in the same room with 
him. . 

All in all we hadn't done so bad. The next thing was to get the 
feel of the land. 

It didn't take us long to find out what the situation was, Jack- 
sonvilie was filled to overflowing with poor dopes like ourselves, 
all returning from the boom country below. If w'e had had any 
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Army, I went there immediately, only to be told that thev had 
no room. 

‘Can you give me something to eat?’ I begged. 

I was informed that the dining room had been closed hour 
ago. 

‘I’ll eat anything,’ I said, clinging to the man at the dcs5 
‘Haven’t you got a rotten orange or a rotten banana?’ 

He looked at me strangely. He was unmoved. 

‘Can you give me a dime — just a dime?’ I begged, 

Disgiistedly he fished into his pocket and fiung me the dime 

‘Now clear out of here!’ he said. ‘You loafers bdong np Nortl 
where you came from.’ 

I turned on my heel and walked away without a word. On thi 
main street I saw a pleasant looking fellow* selling ne^vspapcrs 
Something about his looks encouraged me to address him.' 

‘HuUo/ I said, ‘how goes it?’ 

‘Not too badly. Where are you from — Ncxv York?^ 

‘Yeah, and you?’ 

‘Jersey City.’ 

‘Shake!’ 

A few moments later I was hawking the few papers he had 
given me. It took me about an hour to get rid of them. But I had 
tamed a few pennies. I hurried back to the ‘Y’ and found O’ Mara 
dozing behind a newspaper in a big arm-chair. 

‘Let’s go and eat/ I said, shaking him vigorously. 

‘Yeah,’ he responded derisively, ‘Let’s go to Delmonico’s/ 

‘No, seriously,’ I said, ‘I just made a few cents, enough for 
coffee and doughnuts. Q)me on.’ 

At once he was on his feet. As we hurried along I him 


briefly what had happened. 

‘Let’s find that guy,’ he said, ‘he sounds like a friend, hrom 
Jersey City, eh? Swell!’ 

Mooney was the name of the newsie. He knocked off to have 
a bite with us. 


‘You can sleep in my room/ said Moonc 3 \ ‘I’ve got an c.Ktm 
couch. It’s better than sleeping in the jail.’ 

The next day, towards noon, we followed 
to the rear of the newspaper office to get a bundle of pnp ‘ 
friend Mooney of course had lent us the money to buy P- * 

There were about fiftj' kids milling around, all ^ , .j 

bundles first. I had to bend over a window-s«Jl and haul. them 
out through the iron bars, Suddeifiy I feh someone^ 
my. back. It was a little darlde, trying bel 

his bundle. I got him off my ^ to la ' 

legs. The kids were all laughing ^d 
sdf. Anyway, we were soon Jonded an * 

street. It was the hardest thing m uie 
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The rnoment I set eyes on poor Fletcher I felt an immense 
sympathy for him. He was a man approaching seventy, with 
watery blue eyes and a big moustache. He looked for all the world 
like Buffalo Bill. On the walls were examples of his work — from 
the old days— when he had been handsomely paid to do ponies 
and cowboys for the maga 23 ne covers. A small pension helped him 
to eke out a bare existence. He lived in hopes of getting a fat 
commission some day. Between times he painted little signs for 
tradespeople^ anything that would bring in a few penm'es. He 
was thankful to be living in the South where the' days at least 
were warm. 

To our surprise he brought out two bottles, one half-filled 
with gin, the other containing about a hngerfui of rye. With the 
help of a lemon, some orange peels and a generous quantity of 
water, we managed to make his stock go a few rounds. His wife 
meanwhile was reposing in the next room. Fletcher said he would 
bring her.out when it came time to eat. Tt makes no difference 
to her,’ he said. ‘She has her own v-^orld and her own rhythm. She 
doesn’t remember me any more, so don’t be surprised at what 
she says. She’s usually very quiet — and fairly cheerful, as you’ll 
see.’ 

He then set about preparing the table. The dishes were broken 
and chipped, nothing matched of course, and the cutlery was of 
tin. He laid the ‘couvert’ on the bare table, and in the centre of 
the table he placed an immense bowl of Sowers. ‘It’ll only be a cold 
snack,’ he said apologetically, ‘but it may help to quiet the, wolf.’ 
He put out a bowl of potato salad, some rat cheese, some bologna 
":and liver\yurst, together with a loaf of white bread and some 
' argarine. There were a few apples and nuts, for dessert. Not an 

ange in sight. After he had set a glass of water at each place he 
lit a pot of coffee up to boil. 

T guess we’re about ready now,’ he said, looking towards the 
other room. ‘Just a minute and I’ll bring Laura in.’ 

The three of us stood in silence as we waited for the two of 
them to issue from the next room. We could hear him rousing 
her from her slumber^ he was speaking to her softly, gently, as 
he helped her to her feet. 

‘Well,’ he said, smiling desperately through his tears, as he led 
her to the table, ‘here we are at last. Laura, these are mv friends 
—your friends too. They’re going to eat with us— isn’t that 
lovely?’ 

We approached in turn, shook hands first with her, then with 
him. We were all in tears as we raised the water glasses and drank 
to their twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Well, this is almost like old times,’ said Fletcher, looking first 
at his poor demented wife, then at us. ‘Do you remember, Laura, 
that ft^y bld studio I had in the Village years ago? We weren’t 
very rich then cither, were we?’ He turned to us. I won’t say 
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Army. I went there immediately^ only to be told that they had 
no room. ^ * 

‘Can yon give me something to eat?* I begged. . ' 

I was informed that the dining room had been closed hours 
ago. 

‘I’ll eat an3rthing/ I said^ clinging to the man at the desk. 
‘Haven’t you got a rotten orange or a rotten banana?’ 

He looked at me strangely. He was unmoved. 

‘Can you give me a dime — just a dime?’ I begged. 

Disgustedly he fished into his pocket and flung me the dime. 

‘Now clear out of here!’ he said. ‘You loafers belong up North 
where you came from.’ 

I turned on my heel and walked away without a word. On the 
main street I saw a pleasant looking fellow selling newspapers. 
Something about his looks encouraged me to address him.’ 

‘Hullo/ I saida ‘how goes it?’ 

‘Not too badly. Where are you from — New York?^ 

‘Yeah, and you?’ 

‘Jersey City.’ 

‘Shake!’ 

A few moments later I was hawking the few papers he had 
given me. It took me about an hour to get rid of them. But I had 
earned a few pennies. I hurried back to the ‘ Y* and found O’Mara 
dozing behind a newspaper in a big arm-chair. 

‘Let’s go and eat,’ I said, shaking him vigorously. 

‘Yeah,’ he responded derisively, ‘Let’s go to Delmonico’s.’ 

‘No, seriously,’ I said, ‘I just made a few cents, enough for 
coffee and doughnuts. Cbme on.’ 

At once he was on his feet. As we hurried along I told him 
briefly what had happened. 

‘Let’s find that guy,’ he said, ‘he sounds like a friend. From 
Jersey City, eh? Swell!’ 

Mooney was the name of the newsie. He knocked off to have 
a bite with us. 

‘You can sleep in my room,’ said Mooney. ‘I’ve got an extra 
couch. It’s better than sleeping in the jail.’ 

The next day, towards noon, we followed his advice and went 
to the rear of the newspaper office to get a bundle of papers. Our 
friend Mooney of course had lent us the money to buy the papers. 
There were about fifty kids milling aroimd, aU trying to get their 
bundles first. I had to bend over a window-sill and haul them 
out through the iron bars. Suddenly I felt someone crawling up 
niy. back. It was a little darkie, trying to reach over my head for 
his bundle. I got him off my back and he crawled between my 
legs. The kids were all laugMng and jeering. I had to laugh my- 
self. Anyway, we w^ere soon loaded and marching up the main 
street. It was the hardest thing in the world for me to open my 
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We were so elated with the prospect of getting a job that we 
all did a jig in tlie middle of the room, 

‘Let’s have that one about looking for a friendly face,’ begged 
rietcher, We.took to humming and singing again, not too loud 
because of Laura. 

‘You mustn’t worry about her/ said Fletcher, ‘she sleeps like 
an angel. In fact, she is an angel. I honestly think that’s why she’s 
— you know. She didn’t fit in our world. Sometimes I think it’s a 
blessing she’s the way she is.’ 

He showed us some of his work which he had stored away in 
big trunl^s. It wasn’t too bad. At least he was a good draughts- 
man. He had been all over Europe in his youth — Paris, Munich, 
Rome, Prague, Budapest, Berlin. He had even won a few prizes. 

‘If I had my life to live ail over again,’ he said, ‘I’d do nothing 
at all. I’d keep tramping around the world. Why don’t you 
fellows go west? There’s still lots of room in that part of the 
world.’ 

That night we slept on the floor of Fletcher’s studio. Next 
morning Ned and I went to see the newspaper man. After a few 
W'ords I was voted out. But Ned was given a chance to write a 
series of articles. Naturally, I would do the dirty work. 

All we had to do now was to puli our belts in until pay-day. 
Pay-day was only two weeks off. 

That same day O’Mara led me round to the home of an Irish 
priest whose address someone had given him. We .immediately 
got the cold shoulder from the Sister who opened the door. 
Descending the stoop we noticed the .good Father casing his 
Packard out of the garage. O’Mara tried to plead with him. For 
encouragement he got a puff of heavy smoke from the Father’s 
Havana cigar. ‘Be off with yer and don’t be disturbin’ the peace’. 
That was all Father Hoolihan deigned to say. 

That evening I wandered off by my lonesome. Passing a big 
synagogue I heard the choir singing. It was a Hebrew prayer and 
it sounded enchanting. I stepped inside and took a seat far back 
As soon as the service was over I went up front and collared the 
rabbi. ‘Reb,’ I wanted to say, ‘I’m in a bad way. . . But he was 
a solemn looking cuss, utterly devoid of bonhomie. I told him my 
story in a few words, winding up with an appeal for food, or 
meal tickets, and a place to flop, if possible. I didn’t dare mention 
tiiat we were three. 

‘But you’re not a Jew, are you?’ said the Reb. He squinted as 
if he couldn’t make me out dearly. 

‘No, but I’m hungry. What difference does it make what I am?’ 

‘Why don’t you try tlic Christian churches?’ 

T have,’ I replied. ‘Besides, I’m not a Christian either. I’m 
just a Gentile.’ 

Grudgingly he wrote a few words on a slip of paper, saying 
that I was to present the message to the man at tlie Salvation 
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farther on we met up with a cheerful looking guy who tried to hit 
us up for a dime. 

He was a coal miner from Pennsylvania. Trapped^ like us. 
Over a coffee and doughnut we got to exchanging ideas. 

‘Tell you what/ he said, ‘Let’s go down to the redlight district 
tonight. You’re always welcome if you can buy a drinit.You 
don’t have to go upstairs with the gals. An^nvay, it’s cosy and 
comfortable — and you can hear some music, - Damned sight 
better than sitting around in the morgue.’ (Meaning the ‘Y’.^ 

That evening, over a few drinks, he asked us whether we had 
ever been converted. 

Converted? We wondered what he v/as driving at. ^ 

He explained. Seems there were always a few guys hanging 
around ‘the morgue’ who were eager to win converts to the 
church. Even the Mormons had their scouts out. The thing was, 
he explained, to listen innocently and appear interested. Tf the 
fool thinks he’s hooking you, you can worm a meal out of him 
easy as pie. Try it sometime. They’re on to me — I can’t work it 
any more.’ 

We stayed in the whorehouse as long as we possibly could. 
Every so often a new girl showed up, made a few passes at us, 
and gave up. 

‘It’s not exactly Paradise for them/ said our ffiend. ‘A dollar 
a crack, and the house gets the best part of it. Still, some of them 
don’t look so bad, do they?’ 

We looked them over appraisingly. A pathetic bunch, even 
more pathetic looking than the Salvation Army lassies. All of 
them chewing gum, humming, whistling, trying to look appeal- 
ing. One or two, I noticed, were yawning, rubbing their bleary 
eyes. 

‘At least they ‘'eat regularly.’ This from O’Mara. 

‘Yeah, there’s something to that,’ said our friend. T’d rather 
go hungry, myself.’ 

‘I don’t know/ said I. ‘If I had to choose ... if I were a woman 
. . . I’m not sure but what I’d take a crack at it. At least till I got 
fattened up a bit.’ 

‘You think so,’ said our friend, ‘but you’re mistaken. You don’t 
get fat on this iob, let me tell you that.’ 

‘How about that one?’ said Mara, pointing out a ton of lard. 

‘She was bom fat, anyone can see that. Besides, she’s a booze 
artist/ 

That night, on the way back to nowhere, I got to wondering 
about Mona, Only one little note from her since our arrival. True, 
she wasn’t much of a letter writer. Nor was she ever very explicit 
about anything. All I had gleaned from her note was that she 
was going to be dispossessed any day. And then what? I 
v/ondered. 

The next day I hung around the ‘Y’ most of the day, hoping, 
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We were so elated with the prospect of getting a job that we 
all a jig in tlie middle of the room. 

• ‘Let’s have that one about looking for a friendly face/ begged 
Fletcher. We.took to humming and singing again^ not too loud 
because of Laura. 

‘You mustn’t v/orry about her,’ said Fletcher, ‘she sleeps like 
an angel. In fact, she is an angel. I honestly think that’s why she’s 
— ^you know. She didn’t fit in our world. Sometimes I think it’s a 
blessing she’s the way she is.’ ^ ^ ^ 

He showed us some of his work which he had stored away in 
big trunks. It wasn’t too bad. At least he was a good draughts- 
man. He had been all over Europe in his youth — Paris, Munich, 
Rome, Prague, Budapest, Berlin. He had even won a few^ prizes. 

‘If I had my life to live ail over again,’ he said, ‘I’d do nothing 
at all. I’d keep tramping around the world. Why don’t you 
fellows go west? There’s still lots of room in that part of the 
world.’ 

That night we slept on the floor of Fletcher’s studio. Next 
mormng Ned and I went to see the newspaper man. After a few 
words I was voted out. But Ned was given a chance to write a 
series of articles. Naturally, I would do the dirty work. 

All we had to do now was to pull our belts in tintil pay-day. 
Pay-day was 07 ily two weeks off. 

That same day O’Mara led me round to the home of an Irish 
priest whose address someone had given him. We .immediately 
got the cold shoulder from the Sister who opened the door. . 
Descending the stoop we noticed the .good Father easing his 
Packard out of the garage. O’Mara tried to plead with him. For 
encouragement he got a puff of heavy smoke from the Father’s 
Havana cigar. ‘Be off with yer and don’t be disturbin’ the peace’. 
That was all Father Hoolihan deigned to say. 

That evening I wandered off by my lonesome. Passing a big 
synagogue I heard the choir singing. It was a Hebrew prayer and 
it sounded enchanting. I stepped inside and took a seat far back 
As soon as the service was over I went up front and collared the 
rabbi, ‘Reb,’ I wanted to say, T’m in a bad way, . , But he was 
a solemn looking cuss, utterly devoid of bonhomie. I told him my 
story m a few words, winding up with an appeal for food, or 
meal tickets, and a place to flop, if possible. I didn’t dare mention 
tliat we were three. 

you're not a Jew, are you?’ said the Reb. He squinted as 
if he couldn’t make me out clearly. 

‘No, but I’m hungry. What difference does it make what I am?’ 

^Why don’t you try the Christian churches?’ 

. I have,’ I replied. ‘Besides, I’m not a Christian either. I’m 
}ust a Gentile.’ 

Grudgingly he wrote a few words on a slip of paper, saying 
that I was to present the message to the man at the Salvation 
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train fare back home. That the least I can do. O’Mara and I 
will stick it out. Eh, Ted? You’re a veteran; you’ve been onthe 
bum since you were ten years old.’ 

O’Mara grinned. Now that he had found a way to get food his 
spirits rose. 

Besides, there was Mooney, to whom he had taken quite a 
fancy. He was certain that between them they could cook up 
something, 

‘But who’ll write the articles for the paper?’ 

T’ve already taken care of that,’ said Ned. ‘They’re making 
me lay-out man next week. That’s right up my alley. The 
chances are I’ll be making real dough soon.’ » 

‘Maybe you’ll be able to throw something my way,’ said 
Fletcher. 

.‘I’ve thought of that too/ said Ned. Tf Ted here will take care 
of the food problem I’ll answer for the rest. It’s only a few days 
now till pay day.’ 

Again we slept at Fletcher’s place. I passed a sleepless night, 
not because the floor was hard but because of Mona. Now that 
there was a chance to return I co\ildn’t get back quickly enough. 
The whole night long I racked my brain to find a quick way 
out. Towards dawn it occurred to me that possibly the old man 
would send me part of the fare at least. If only I got as far as 
Richmond it would help. 

Bright and early I went to the telegraph office tp wire the old 
man. By nightfall the money had arrived — for a full trip. I 
borrowed an extra five bucks from Mooney, so as to eat, and 
that same evening I was off. 

The moment I boarded the train I felt like a new man. Before 
half an hour had passed I had completely forgotten Jacksonville. 
What luxury to doze off in an upholstered seat! The strange 
thing was that I found myself writing again — in my head. Yes, 
I was positively itching to get to the machine. It seemed like a 
century ago that I had written the last line. ... I wondered 
vaguely, dreamily, where I would find Mona, what we would do 
next, where we would live, and so on. Nothing was of too great 
consequence. It was so damned good to be sitting in that corn- 
fortable coach — with a five dollar bill in my pocket. , . . Maybe 
a guardian angel was looking after me! I thought of Fletcher’s 
parting words. Was I really an artist? Of course I was. But I had 
yet to prove it. . . . Finally I congratulated myself on having had 
such a bitter experience. ‘Experience is goldein,’ I kept repeating 
to myself, it sounded a bit silly, but it lulled me into a peaceful 
slumber.. 
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breathing, no trouble at all. I can hold my breath for three hotirs, 
if necessary, 

(doming out of the hole my mother is sure to exclaim: ‘You 
shouldn’t smoke so much!’ The smoke has to be explained, you 
see. Her line is: ‘Henry was just here.’ Hearing her give this 
feeble explanation to a caller I sometimes stuff my mouth with a 
coat sleeve for fear of breaking loose with a chortle. 

Now and then she hands me this: ‘Can’t you make your stories 
shorter?’ Her thought — ^poor soul! — is that the sooner I finish 
them ±e quicker I will be paid. She doesn’t want to hear about 
rejection slips. Acts almost as though she didn’t believe in them. 
‘What are you writing about now?’ she asks one morning. 
‘Numismatics,’ I tell her. 

‘What’s that?’ 

I explain in a few words. 

‘Do you think people really want to read such things?’ 

I wonder to myself what she would say if I were to tell her the 
truth, tell her about ‘The Failure’. 

The old man is more amenable. I sense that he doesn’t expect 
anything to come of all this nonsense, but he’s curious and at 
least pretends to be interested in what I’m doing. He doesn’t 
quite know what to make of the fact that he has a son twice 
married, and the father of a child, who sits in the dining room 
day after day tapping away on a typewriter. At bottom he has 
confidence in me. He knows I’ll get somewhere some day 
somehow. He’s not uneasy in his soul. 

Around the comer, where I trot each morning to get the paper 
and a pack of cigarettes, is a little store run by a newcomer — 
a Mr Cohen, He’s the only person, this Mister Cohen, who seems 
at all interested in my doings. He thinks it remarkable that he 
has a writer, even if only an embryonic one, for a customer. All 
the other tradespeople, be it said, know me of old; not one of 
them suspects that I’ve grown a new soul. To them I am still the 
litde boy with the corn-coloured hair and the innocent smile. 

Mister Cohen, however, is of another world, another epoch. 
He doesn’t ‘belong’ any more than I. In fact, being a Yid, he’s 
still suspect. Especially to the old-timers. One bright and lovely 
morning the dear Mister Cohen confesses to me that he too once 
had ambitions to be a writer. With genuine feeling he informs 
me how much our little conversations mean to him. It is a 
privilege, he says, to know someone who is ‘on the bias’, (Of the 
same stripe, I suppose he meant.) Lowering his voice, he confides 
with huge disgust his low opinion of the neighbouring shop- 
keepers. Ah, dear Mister Cohen, darling Mister Cohen, come 
forth, come forth, wherever you are, and let me kiss your waxen 
brow! What was it, now, we had in common? A few dead authors, 
fear and hatred of the police, scorn for the Gentiles and a passion 
for the aroma of a' good cigar. You were no virtuoso, and neither 
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or praying rather, that someone would start wor^g on me. I was 
ready willing to be converted to anything, even to Mor- 
nionism. But no one gave me a tumble. Towards evening I got a 
bright idea. It was so simple a stunt that I wondered why it 
hadn’t occurred to me sooner. However, one has to get truly 
desperate before one thinks of such simple solutions. 

What was the bright idea? To go from shop to shop asking 
only for foodstuffs which they were ready to throw out: stale 
bread, spoiled fruit, sour milk. ... I never realized at the time 
how similar was my plan to the begging tactics of St Francis. He 
too had demanded only what was unfit to eat. The difference 
was, of course, that he had a mission to perform. I was merely 
trying to keep afloat. A grand difference! 

Nevertheless, it worked lilsC a charm. O’Mara took one side of 
the street, I the other. By the time we met at the end of the block 
our arms were full. We rushed over to Fletcher’s place, got hold 
of Ned, and prepared for a feast. 

To be truthM, the scraps and the waste which we had 
gathered was far from being repugnant. We had all eaten tainted 
meat before, though not intentionally; the vegetables needed only 
to be trimmed; the stale bread made excellent toast; the sour 
milk gave the overripe fruit a delicious quality. A Chinese coolie 
would have regarded our repast as a luxurious one. All that 
lacked was a bit of wine to wash down the stale rat cheese. 
However, there was coffee on hand and a bit of condensed milk. 
We were elated. We ate like wolves. 

‘Too bad we didn’t think of inviting Mooney,’ said O’Mara. 

* ‘Who’s Mooney?’ asked Ned. 

We explained. Ned listened with mouth open, 

‘Jesus, Henry,’ he said, ‘I can’t get over it. And me sitting up- 
stairs in the front office all the while. Selling your stuff under 
my name — and you guys peddling papers! I’ll have to tell Ulric 
about it. . . , the way, have you seen the stuff you wrote? They 
think it’s pretty good, did I tell you?’ 

I had forgotten all about the articles. Perhaps I read them, 
during those comas at the ‘Y’, and never realized that it was I 
who wrote them. 

^‘Henry,’ said Fletcher, ‘you ought to get back to New York. 
It’s all right for these lads to waste their time, but not you. I 
have a hunch you’re cut out for something big.’ 

I blushed and tried to pass it off. 

‘Come,’ said Fletcher, ‘don’t be so modest. You’ve got 
qualities, anyone can see that. I don’t know what you’re going to 
become — saint, poet, or philosopher. But you’re an artist, that’s 
definite. And what’s more, you’re unspoiled. You have a way of 
forgetting youself that tells me a lot about you.’ 

Ned, who was . still feeling guilty, applauded Fletcher wannly. 
‘As soon as I get my check, Henry,’ he said, ‘It’ll give you the 
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And so one morning I woke full of piss and vinegar. Decided 
to bust out into the world and make my presence. No set plan 
or project in mind. Tucking a sheaf of manuscripts under my 
arm, I made a dash for the street. 

Playing a hunch, I make my way into the inner sanctum, of 
an editorial office where I find myself face to face with one of 
the editors of a five cent magazine. My thought is to ask for an 
editorial position. 

The curious thing is that the man is one of the Miller tribe. 
Gerald Miller, no less, A good omenl 

I don’t have to exercise my charms because he’s already pre- 
disposed in my favour. ‘No doubt about it,’ says he, ‘you’re a 
bom writer.’ In front of him is a slew of manuscripts; he’s 
glanced here and there, enough to convince himself that I have 
the goods. 

‘So you would like a job on the magazine? Well, it’s just 
possible I can make room for you. One of the editors is leaving in 
a week or so; I’ll speak to the boss and see what can be done. I’m 
certain you could fill the bill, even if you’ve had no training 
for it.’ Follows this up with a few discerning compliments. 

Then, apropos of nothing, he suddenly says: ‘"^R^y don’t you 
write something for us meanwhile? We pay well, you know. I 
imagine you could use a cheque for $250.00, couldn’t you?’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he continues: ‘Why don’t you 
write about words? I don’t have to read very far to see that you’re 
in love with words. . . 

I wasn’t sure I understood what exactly he wished me to say 
on this subject, especially to a five cent audience. 

‘I don’t quite taow myself,’ he said. ‘Use your imagination. 
Don’t make it too long, either. Say five thousand words. And 
remember, our readers are not all college professors!’ 

We sat there a while, chinning, and then he escorted me to the 
elevator. ‘See me in about a week,’ he said. Then diving into his 
pocket, he fished out a bill and stuffed it in my fist. ‘You might 
need that to hold you over.’ He smiled. It was a twenty dollar 
bill, as I discovered when I hit the street. I felt like running back 
and thanking him again, but then I thought no, perhaps they’re 
used to treating their writers that way. 

‘The snow was softly falling all over Ireland. . . The words were 
running like a refrain through my head as I skipped lightly 
over- the cobble-stones homeward bound. Then came 
another line — ^why, I had no idea: ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. . . .’ They blended perfectly, the snow falling 
gently, soMy, steadily {all over Irelafid)^ and the jewelled 
mansions of bliss, of which the Father kept an infinite number. 
It was St Patrick’s day for me, and no snakes in sight. For some 
weird reason I felt Irish to the core. A bit of Joyce, a bit of the 
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Without warning he now puts me a few direct questions about 
myself: how long have I been writing? what else have I done? 
what books do I read? what languages do I know? One after 
another — tic, tac, toe. I feel like less than nobody, or as they say 
in Hebrew — efesefasim. What indeed have I done? What indeed 
do I know? Smoked out at last, what is there to do but humbly 
confess my sins and omissions. I do so, exactly as I would to a 
priest, were I a Catholic and not the miserable spawn of Calvin 
and Luther. 

What a virile, magnetic individual, this man! Who would ever 
dream, meeting him in the street, that he was the editor of a 
dictionary? The first erudite to inspire me with confidence and 
admiration. This is a man, I say it over and over to myself. A 
man with a pair of balls as well as a think-tank. Not a mere fount 
of wisdom but a living, rushing, roaring cataract. Every particle 
of his being vibrates with an electric ardour. He not oifiy knows 
every word in the English language (including those in *cold 
storage’, as he put it) but he knows wines, horses, women, food, 
birds, trees; he know how to wear clothes, knows how to breathe, 
knows how to relax. And he also knows enough to take a drink 
once in a while, Knowing all, he loves all. Now we touch him! 
A man rushing forward — on all fours^ I almost said — ^to greet 
life. A man with a song on his h'ps. Thank you. Dr Vizetehyl 
Thank you for being alive! 

In parting he said to me — how can I ever forget his words? 
— ^*800, you have all the makings of a writer, Emsure of it. Go 
along now and do what you can. Call on me if you need me.’ He 
placed one hand on my shoulder affectionately and with the 
other gave me a warm hand-clasp. It was the benediction. Amen! 

No longer falls the soft white snow. It is raining, raining deep 
inside me. Down my face the tears stream — tears of joy and 
gratitude. I have beheld at last the face of my true father. I know 
now what it means — ^the Paraclete. Good-bye, Father Vizetelly, 
for I shall never see you again. May thy name be hallowed 
forever more! 

The rain ceases. Just a thin drizzle now — down there under 
the heart — as if a cess-pool were being strained through fine 
gauze. The whole thoracic region is saturated with the finest 
particles of this substance called H^O which, when it falls on the 
tongue, tastes salty. Microscopic tears, more precious than fat 
pearls.' Sifting slowly into the great cavity ruled over by the tear 
ducts. Dry eyes, dry palms. The face absolutely relaxed, open 
as the great plains, and ripening with joy. 

(Ts it snowing again, Mr Conroy?’) 

It’s wonderful to speak one’s own idiom, to have it rebound in 
your face, become again the universal language. Of the 450,000 
words locked up in the unabridged dictionary. Dr Vizetelly had 
assured me 1 must know at least 50,000. Even the shit-pumper 
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sake, Gerald Miller. When I finished I found that I had written 
fifteen thousand words instead of five. I squeezed out half and 
brought it to the editorial offices. A week later I had my cheque. 
The article, by the way, was never published, ‘Too good,’ was 
the verdict. Nor did the editorial job ever materialize. I never 
found out why. Probably because I was ‘too good’. 

However, with the 250 we were able to resume life together 
once more. We picked ourselves a furnished room on Han- 
cock Street, Brooklyn, city of the dead, the near dead, and the 
deader than the dead. A quiet, respectable street: row after row 
of tlie same nondescript frame houses, all adorned with high 
stoops, awnings, grass plots and iron railings. The rent was 
modest; we were permitted to cook over gas-burners tucked away 
in an alcove next to an old-fashioned sink. Mrs Henniker, tlie 
landlady, occupied the ground floor; the rest of the house was 
let out to roomers. 

Mrs Hennilter was a widow whose husband had grown rich 
in the saloon business. She had a mixture of Dutch, Swiss, 
German, Norwegian and Danish blood. FuU of vitality, idle 
curiosity, suspicion, greed and malice. Could pass for a whore- 
house keeper. Always telling risque stories and giggling over 
them \\ko a schoolgirl. Very strict with her roomers. No monkey 
business! No noise! No beer parties! No visitors! Pay on the dot 
or you go! 

It took this old geezer some time to get used to the idea that . 
I was a writer. What stupefied her was the way the keys clicked. 
She had never believed anyone could write at such speed. But 
above all she was worried, worried for fear that, being a writer, 

I would forget to pay tlie rent after a few weeks. To allay her 
fears we decided to give her a few weeks’ rent in advance. In- 
credible how a little move like that can solidify one’s position! 

At frequent intervals she would knock at tiic door, offer some 
flimsy excuse for interrupting me, than stand at the threshold for 
an hour or more pumping me. Obviously it excited her to think 
that anyone could pass the whole day at the mnehine, ivriting, 
writing, writing. What could I be WTiting? Stories? ^*^at kind 
of stories? Would I permit her to read one some day? Would I 
this and would I that? It was inconceivable tlie questions the 
woman could ask. 

After a time she began dropping in on me in order, as she said, 

- to give me ideas for my stories; fragments out of her life in 
Hamburg, Dresden, Bremen, Darmstadt, Innocent little doings 
which to her were daring, shocking, so much so that sometimes 
her voice dropped to a whisper. It I were to make use of these 
incidents I was to be sure to change the locale. And of course 
give her a different name. I led her on for a while, glad to rcceuc 
her little offeriners — cheese cake, sausage meat, a left-over stew ' 
a bag of nuts. 1 wheedled her into making us cinnamon ca.« 
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Blarney. Stone, a few shenanigans— and Erin Go BragJr, (Every 
time the teacher’s back was turned one of us would steal to 
the blackboard and scrawl out in flaming chalk: Erin Go Bragh!) 
It’s Brooklyn I’m walking through and the snow is softly falling, 
. I must ask Uinc to recite the passage for me again. He’s got just 
the voice for it, has he. It’s a beautiful melodious voice. And 
that he has, Ulric! 

‘The snow, was softly falling over Ireland. . . 

, Nimble as a goat, thin as air, wistful as a faun, I wend my way 
over the lovely bubbly cobble-stones. - ^ 

If only I Icnew what to write! Two hundred and fifty dollars 
was not to be sneezed at. And an editorial position to bootl My, 
but I had risen suddenly! Mister Cohen must hear of. this. 
iShohyn Aleichem!) Five thousand words, A cinch. Once I knew 
what to say I could write it at one sitting. Words, words, . . , 

Believe it or not, I don’t put a damned word to paper. My 
favourite subject and here I am, tongue-tied. Curious. Worse 
than that — depressing. 

Maybe I ought to do a little research work first. After all, what 
do I Imow about the English language? Almost nothing. To use 
it is one thing; to write about it intelligently quite another. . 

I have it! Why not go straight to the source? Why not call on 
the editor-in-chief of the famous unabridged dictionary? Which 
one? Funk & Wagnali’s. (The only one I ever used.) 

Next morning bright and early I’m sitting in the ante-room, 
waiting for Dr Vizetelly himself to appear. (It’s like asking Jesus 
Christ to help you, think I to myself.) However, the cards are on 
the table. All I pray for is not to make a damned fool of myself, 
as I did years ago when I called on a famous writer and asked 
him straight out: ‘How does one begin to write?’ (The answer is: 
‘By writing.’ That’s exactly what he said, and that was end of 
the interview.) 

Dr Vizetelly is standing before me. A live, genial man, full of 
sparkle and verve. Puts me at ease immediately. Urges me to 
imburden myself. Draws up a comfortable chair for himself, 
listens attentively, then begins. . . . 

For a full hour or more this kind, gracious soul, to whom I shall 
always feel indebted, delivers himself of all that he thinks may 
serve me. He speaks so rapidly and fulsomely that I haven’t the 
chance to make a single note. My head is spinning. How will 
I remember even a fraction of all this exciting information? It’s 
as though I had put ray head under a fountain. 

Dr Vizetelly, conscious of my dilemma, comes to the rescue. 
He orders a page to bring me folders and pamphlets. Urges me 
to look them over at my leisine. ‘I’m certain you’ll write an 
excellent article,’ he says, beaming at me like a godfather. Then 
he asks if I will be good enough to show him what I’ve written 
before submitting- it to the magazine. 
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ing for them, Henry. When do you think they v/ill :ir.^ 

months later they would remind me that they v/cre etili on the 
look-out for those stories I said I had sold to thifi and th^t 
magazine.) 

Towards the end of the evening, my mother, as if to say, ‘Let’s 
get down to earthP would ask me solemnly if I didn’t think it 
would be wiser to crop the writing and look for a 30b. ‘That was 
such a wonderful position you had with. . . . Hov/ could you ever 
have given it up? It takes years to become a good writer — and 
maybe you will never succeed at it.’ And so on and so forth. I 
used to weep for her. The old man, on the other hand, always 
pretended to believe that I would come through with flying 
colours. He fervently hoped so, that I was certain of. ‘Give him 
time, give him time!’ he would say. To which my mother would 
reply — 'But how will they live in the meantime?’ Then it was 
my cue. ‘Don’t worry, mother, I know how to get along. I’ve got 
brains, you know that. You don’t think we’re going to starve, do 
you?’ Just the same, my mother thought, and she v/ould repeat 
it over and over, as if to herself, that it would really be wiser to 
take a job and do the writing on the side. ‘Well, they don’t look 
as though they were starving, do they?’ This was the old man’s 
way of telling me that, if we really were starving, all I had to 
do was to call on him at the tailor shop and he’d lend me what 
he could, I tinderstood and he understood, I would thanlc him 
silently and he would acknowledge my thanks silently. Of course 
I never called on him. Not for money. Now and then, out of a 
clear sky, I would drop in on him just to cheer him up. Even 
when he knew I was lying — 1 told him outrageous cock-and- 
bull stories — ^he never let on. ‘Glad to hear, son,’ he’d say. 
‘Great! You’ll be a best seller yet. I’m sureot it.’ Sometimes, on 
leaving him, I would be in tears. I wanted so much to help 
him. There he sat in the back of the shop, a sort of collapsed 
wreck, his business shot to bell, no hopes whatever, and still 
acting cheerful, still talking optimistically. Perhaps he hadn’t 
seen a customer for several months, but stiH ‘a boss tailor’. The 
frightful irony of it! ‘Yes,’ I would say to myself, walking down 
the street, ‘the first story I sell I’m going to hand him a few 
greenbacks.’ Whereupon I myself would wax optimistic, 
persuaded by some^ crazy logic that some editor would take a 
fancy to me and write put a check, in advance, for five hundred 
or a ^ousand dollars. By the time I reached home, however, I’d 
be willing to settle for a five-spot. I’d settle for an5^thing, in fact, 
that meant another meal, or more postage stamps, or just shoe 
laces. 

‘Any mail today?’ That was always my cry on entering. If 
there was fat envelopes waiting for me I knew it was my manu- 
scripts coming home to roost. If they were thin envelopes it 
meant rejection slips, with a request to forward postage for the 
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He might as well have stood on the comer of Times Square as 
prowl about Central Park late at night. 

A reward of fifty thousand dollars was coming to the man 
who got him^ dead or alive. 

According to Curley, the m,an had locked himself in his room 
for weeks; he had spent hoxirs upon horns lymg on the bed with 
a bandage over his eyes, rehearsing in detail every step, every 
move that was to be made. Everything had been thought out 
thoroughly, even the most trifling details. But, like an author or 
a composer he would not undertake the execution of his plans 
until they were perfect. He not only took into account all 
possibilities of error and accident, but like an engineer, he 
allowed a margin of safety to meet imexpected stress and strain. 
He might have been dead certain himself, he might have tested 
the ability and the loyalty of his confederates, but in the end he 
could count only on himself, on his own brains, his own fore- 
sight. He -was alone against thousands. Not only was every 
copper in the country on the alert, but so were the civilians 
throughout the land. One careless little move and the jig was up. 
Of course he never intended to let himself be caught alive. He 
would shoot it out. But there were his pals— he couldn't let 
them down. 

Perhaps, when he strolled out to get a breath of air that 
evening, he was so chockful of ideas, so certain that nothing 
could go amiss, that he simply couldn’t contain himself any 
longer. He would collar the &st comer and spill the beans, 
trusting to the fact that his victim would be reduced to such a 
‘ state of terror that he would be paralysed. Perhaps he enjoyed 
.the thought of bmshing elbows with the guardians of the law, 
asking them for a light, maybe, or for directions, looking them 
straight in the eye, touching them, thanking theyn^ and they none 
the wiser. Maybe he needed such a thrill to steady himself, to get 
the cold feel of things — ^because it’s one thing to think it out 
intensely all by yourself, securely locked in a room, and quite 
another thing to start moving about outdoors, with every pair of 
eyes examining you, with every man’s hand raised against you. 
Athletes have to warm up first. Criminals probably have to do 
something similar. . . . Butch was the sort who enjoyed courting 
danger. He was an A-i criminal, a guy who might have made a 
great general, or a wily corporation lawyer. Like so many of his 
kindj he had assured Curley not once but several times, that he 
had always given his man a fair chance. He was not a coward, 
nciAer was he a sneak, and certainly not a traitor. He was 
against Society, ^at was all. Playing a lone hand, he had reason . 
to be proud of his success. Like a movie star, he was vain about 
his following. Fans? He had millions of them. Now and then he 
had done something off the record, just to let them know his 
caUbre. Playing to the gallery. Sure. Why not? One had to get a 
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of such an penmaUty. I have because I knew someone once 
who had visions. I was only a kid at the time but I can remember 
the look on the personas face when she told me of her experiences 
I know that she saw more than the physical being. When some^ 
one comes to you from above he brings something of heaven with 
him — and that’s blinding. An^wi^ay, that’s how it seems tome 
Butch gave me a similar feeling, only I knew he didn’t come 
from above. Wherever he came from, it was all about him. You 
could sense it. And it was terrifying.’ He paused again, his face 
brightened. Xisten, you’re the one who urged me to read 
Dostoievsky. You know^ what it is, then, to be dragged into a 
world of unmitigated evil. Some of his characters talk and act as 
if they inhabited a world absolutely unknovm to us. I wouldn’t 
call it Hell. Something worse. Something more complex, more 
subtle than Hell. Nothing physical can describe it. You sense it 
from their reactions. They have an unpredictable approach to 
everything. Until he wrote about them, we’d never known people 
v/ho thought as his characters do. And that reminds me — vnth 
him the criminal, the idiot, the saint are not so very far apart, 
are they? How do you figure that out? Did Dostoievsl^ mean 
that we’re all of one substance? What is evil, and what divine? 
Maybe you Imow. ... I don’t.’ 

‘Curley, you really surprise me,’ said L T mean it/ 

‘You think I’m so very different now?’ 

^Different? No, not so very, but certainly more mature.’ 

‘What the heU, you don’t remain a kid all yotir life.’ 

‘True. . • . Tell me honestly, Curley, if you could get away with 
it, would you be tempted to lead the life of a criminal?’ 

‘Possibly,’ he answered, lowering his head ever so little. 

‘You like danger, don’t you?’ 

He nodded. 

‘And you don’t have many scruples either, when the other 
fellow gets in your way?’ 

T guess not/ He snuled. A rather twisted smile. 

‘And you still hate your step-father?’ 

Without waiting for a reply I added: ‘Enough to kill him, if 
you could get away with it?’ 

‘Right!’ said Curley. ‘I’d kill him like a dog.’ 

‘Why? Do you know why? Now think, don’t answer me straight 
off/ 


‘I don’t have to think,’ he barked. ‘I know. I’d kill him because 
he stole my mother’s love. It’s as simple as that/ 

‘Doesn’t that soimd sli^tly ridiculous to you?’ 

T'don’t give a damn if it does. It’s the truth. I can’t forget it 
a d, what’s more. I’ll never forgive him. There^s a criminal for 
you, if you want to know/ 

‘Maybe you’re right, Curley, but the law doesn’t recognize 
him as one/ 
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return of the scripts. Or else it was bills. Or a letter from the 
lawwer, addressed to some ancient address and forwarded to me 
in some miraculous fashion. . . • • 

The back alimony was piling up. I would never be able to foot 
the bill, never.' It looked more tha.n ever certain that I would 
end my days in Raymond Street jail. 

‘Something will tom up, you’ll see.’ 

Whenever anything did turn up it was always by her con- 
trivance. It was Mona who ran into the editor of ‘Scurrilous 
Stories’, and got a commission to write a half-dozen stories for 
them. Just like that. I wrote two, under her name, with great 
effort, with heroic effort really; then I got the bright idea to look 
up. their old files, take their own published stories, change the 
names of the characters, the beginnings and endings, and serve 
them up rehashed. It not only worked — they were enthusiastic 
about these forgeries. Naturally^ since they had already savoured 
the stew. But I soon grew weary of making potpourris. Just so 
much time wasted, it seemed to me. ‘Tell them to go to hell,’ I 
said one day. She did. But the kick-back was wholly unantici- 
pated. From being ‘our editor’, his nibs now became a heavy 
iover, We got five times the money we used to get for the 
damned stories. What he got I don’t know. To believe Mona, all 
he demanded was a half hour of her time in a public place, 
usually a tea room. Fantastic! More fantastic still was this — he 
confessed one day that he was still a virgin. (At the age of forty- 
nine!) What he omitted to say was that he was alscT a pervert. 

. The subscribers to the bloody magazine, we learned, included a 
\ respectable number of perverted souls — ministers, rabbis, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, reformers, congressmen, all sorts of 
people whom one would never suspect of being interested in 
such trash. The vice crusaders were undoubtedly the most avid 
of their readers. n 

^ As a reaction to this phoney slush I wrote a story about a 
kfller. I wrote it as if I had known the man intimately, but the 
truth is I had gleaned all the facts from little Curley who had 
spent a night in Central Park with this ‘Butch’ or whatever he 
was called. The night Curley told me the story I had one of those 
bad dreams in which you are pursued endlessly and relentlessly, 
escaping death only by coming awake. 

What interested me about this ‘Butch’ was the discipline he 
imposed on himself in plotting his hold-ups. To plot a iob 
accurately required the combined powers of a mathematician 
..andayogin. 

There he was, right in Central Park, and the whole nation 
searching high and low for him. Telling his story, like a fool, to a 
young lad like Curley. Even di^mlging a few sensational aspects 
pf the job he was then plotting. 
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"Let’s ^or^et t^en. The probabiltDes are that he’ll die ^ 
peaceful death and that you’ll end up on a ranch in sunnv 
Cahfornia/ • 

‘Maybe it’ll be the griffs and the grinds — how do you know?’ 

‘Maybe. And maybe not/ 

Before he left that night Curley imparted a piece of informa- 
tion which gave us quite a shock. Tony Maurer, he told us^ had 
committed suicide. He had hanged himself in the bathroom 
during the course of a party he was giving his friends. They had 
found him with a sardonic smile on his lips and a pipe hanging 
from his mouth. No one, apparently, knew why he had'done it. 
He was never in lack of money and he was deeply in love with 
the woman he lived with, a beautiful Javanese girl. Some said he 
had done it out of sheer boredom. If so, it was in keeping with his 
character. 

The news affected me strangely. I kept thinking what a pity 
it was that I had not gotten to know Tony Maurer more inti- 
mately, He was the sort of marl I would have been proud to call 
a friend. But I was too bashful to make advances, and he was too 
surfeited to recognize my need. I always felt a little uncomfort- 
able in his presence. Like a schoolboy, to be precise. Everything 
I wanted to do he had done already. . . . Perhaps there was some- 
thing else which had drawn me to him all unconsciously: his. 
German blood. For once in my life I had had the pleasure of 
knowing a German who did not remind me of all the other 
Germans I knew. The truth is, he wasn’t really a German — he 
was a cosmopolite. The perfect example of that ‘late-city man’ 
whom Spengler has so well described. His roots were not in 
German soil, German blood, German tradition, but in those end 
periods which distinguished the late-city man of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, China, India. He was rootless and ‘at home’ everjwhere 
— that is, where there was culture and civilization. He might just 
as weU have fought on the Italian, French, Hungarian or 
Rumanian side as ours. He had a sense of loyalty without being 
patriotic. No wonder he had spent six months (by accident) in a 
French prison camp — and enjoyed it. He liked the French even 
more than the Germans — or the Americans. He liked good 
conversation, that was it. 

All these aspects of the man, plus the fact that he was debonair, 
adroit, thoroughly sophisticated, utterly tolerant ^ and for- 
giving, had endeared him to me. Not one of my friends pos- 
sessed these qualities. They had better and worse traits, traits 
^aU too familiar to me. They were too much like myself au fotid^ 
my friends. All my life I had wanted, and still crave, as a matter 
of fact, friends whom I could look upon as being utterly different 
from myself. Whenever I succeeded in finding one I also dis- 
covered that the attraction necessary to maintain a vital relation- 
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'Let’s forget it ti’en. The probabilities are that he’ll 'lie a 
peaceful death and that you’ll end up on a ranch in sunny 
California.’ 

‘Maybe it’ll be the griffs and the grinds — how do you knowf’ 

‘Maybe. And maybe not.’ 

Before he left that night Curley imparted a piece of informa- 
tion which gave us quite a shock. Tony Maurer, he told us, had 
committed suicide. He had hanged himself in the bathroom 
during the course of a pa^ he was girdng his friends. They had 
found^him with a sardonic smile on his Ups and a pipe hanging 
from his mouth. No one, apparently, knew why he had'done it. 
He was never in lack of money and he was deeply in love with 
the woman he lived with, a beautiful Javanese girl. Some said he 
had done it out of sheer boredom. If so, it was in keeping with his 
character. 



was holding down a big job: ‘they’ had need of me on the 
publicity end, 

I wired back immediately to send us the train fare and advise 
what my salary would be. The answer I received read ay 
follows: ‘Don’t worry everything jake borrow the fare.’ 

Mona immediately suspeaed the worst. It was just like him, 
she thought^ to be vague^ non-committal and utterly unreliable. 
It was nothing more than loneliness that had made him wire us. 

Defending him instinctively, I worked myself up to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that, despite the fact that I had a sinlcing 
feeling about the whole business, I could no longer back out. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘and where will we get the fare?’ 

I was stumped. For a minute only. Suddenly I had a bright 
thought. ‘The money? Why, from that little Lesbian you met the 
other day in the department store, remember? The Tansy 
perfume girl. Thafs zohere^ 

‘Preposterous!’ That was her first reaction. 

‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘she’ll probably bless you for asking her.’ 
She continued to assert that it was out of the question, but it 
•was obvious that whe was revolving the suggestion in her mind. 
By the morrow, I was certain she’d display a different attitude. 

tl tell you what,’ said I, as if to dismiss the subject, ‘let’s go to 
a show tonight, what do you say? Let’s see sometliing funny.’ 

She thought it an excellent idea. We ate out, picked a good 
show — at the Pdace — and came home laughing our heads off. 
We laughed so much in fact that it took us hours to fall asleep. 

The nest morning, as I had anticipated, she was off to see her 
little Lesbian friend. No trouble at all borrowing fifty smackers. 
Her dfficulty had been to shake the girl off. 

I suggested that we hitch-hike instead of taking the train. 
That would leave something over on arriving. ‘You never know 
about O’Mara. It may be all a smoke dream.’ 

‘You talked differently yesterday,’ said Mona. 

‘I know, but now it’s today. I’d rather play safe.’ 

She acquiesced readily enough. Agreed that we would 
probably see more of the country by hitch-hiking. Besides, with a 
woman by one’s side it was always easier to get a lift. ' 

The landlady was a bit put out by the suddenness of our decision 
but when I explained that I had been commissioned to do a book 
she took it with seeming good nature and wished us well. 

^What sort of book?’ she asked, clutching my hand in farewell. 
‘About the Cherokee Indians,’ I said, quickly closing the door 
behind us. 

We got lifts easily' enough but to my amazement Mont 
rcgistered nothing but disappointment. By the time we reached 
Harper s Ferry she was plainly disgusted — with the landscape, 
the towns, the people we met, the meals and everything. 

It was laterafternoon when we reached Harper’s Ferry. We sat 
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floor of the court-room in his blood-soaked, sabre-tom clothes 
he went to the gallows, with his head erect, standing there on the 
trap blindfolded, waiting, waiting (though his one and only 
request had been to get done with it quickly), while the gallant 
military men of Virginia performed their interminable and 
asinine parade manoeuvres. 

To those who had written him towards the end, asking how 
they might aid him, John Brown had replied: 'Please send fifty 
cents a year to my wife in North Elba, New York.' As he made 
his way to the gallows he shook hands in turn with each of his 
comrades, handing them each a quarter with his blessing. That’s 
how the great Liberator went to meet his Maker, . . . 

The gateway to the South is Harpef’s Ferry. You enter the 
South by way of the Old Dominion. John Brown had entered 
the Old Dominion to pass into life eternal. 'I aclmowledge no 
master in human form,’ he said. Glory! Glory bel 

One of his contemporaries, almost as famous in his own way, 
said of John Brown: ‘He could not have been tried by his peers, 
for his peers did not exist.’ Amen! Alleluia! And may his soul 
go marching on! 


were to obtain the keys for the cabin. With the aid of an over- 
grown idiot we rode \ip on mnle-backj in pitch darkness. Just 
Mona and myself^ that is. As we slowly and laboriously ascended 
we listened to the roar of the mountain torrent rushing beside us. 
It was that dark you couldn’t see your hand in front of you. It 
took us almost an hour to get to the clearing where the cabin 
stood. Hardly had we dismounted when we were assailed by 
swarms of flies and mosquitoes. The idiot, a gangling, gawky lad 
who never opened his mouth, pushed the door in and hung the 
lantern on a cord dangling from a rafter. Obviously the place 
hadn’t been inhabited for years. It was not only filthy^ it was 
infested with rats, spiders and all manner of vermin. 

We stretched out on the two cots side by side; the idiot lay 
on the floor at our feet. I was aware of the unpleasant sound of 
bats swooping about over our heads. The flies and mosquitoes, 
disturbed by our intrusion, attacked us mercilessly. 

Despite everything, however, we succeeded in falling asleep. 

It seemed to me I had hardly closed my eyes when I felt Mona 
clutching my arm. 

"What is it?’ I muttered. 


She leaned over and whispered in my ear. 

"Nonsense,’ I said, "you were probably dreaming.’ 

I tried to fall back to sleep. In an instant I felt her clutcoing 
me again. 

‘It’s him,’ she whispered, ‘I’m sure of it. He’s feeling my leg.’ 
I got up, struck a match, and took a good look at the idiot. 
He was lying on his side, his eyes closed, still as a stick. 

"You’re imagining things,’ I said, ‘he’s sound asleep.’ 

Just the same I thought it better to be on the alert, A dumb 
gawk like that had the strength of a brute. I struck another match 


and took a quick look about to see what I might use as a weapon 
should he really get out of hand. 

At daybreak we were all wide awake and scratching like mad. 
The heat was already stifling. We sent the boy to fetch a pail of 
water, dressed hurriedly, and decided without delay to clear out. 
While waiting for the goon to pack we inspected the spot more 
closely. The cabin was literally smothered by trees and 
No view whatever. Just the sound of running water and t e 
insane twittering of birds. I recalled O’Mara’s parting wor s 
when we started up the goat path — ‘Just the place for you ... 
ideal retreat!’ , . . „ 

Descending, again on mule-back, we observed with 
what a narrow escape we had had. One httle slip -y^^ed 
have been done for. Before we had 
and followed on foot. Even thus it was a tickhsh feat to k p 


At* the bottom we were presented to all 
family. There were over a dozen kids running 
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high tip on a rock overlooking three States. Below us the 
Shenandoah and the Fotomac. A hallowed spot^ if for no other 
reason than the fact that Here John Brown, the great Liberator, 
met his fate. Mona, however, wasn’t at all interested in the 
historic aspects of the place. As for the splendour of the vista, that 
she couldn't repudiate. But it filled her with desolation. To tell 
the trudi, I felt much the same, but for different reasons. It was 
impossible to pull myself away. Too much had happened here to 
permit the obtrusion of . one’s private worries. I read vvith moist 
eyes what Thomas Jefferson had said of this particular spot: 
the words were carved on a tablet fastened to the rock. There 
was sublimity m Jefferson’s words. But there was even more sub- 
limity in tlie action of John Brown and his faithful followers. 
^No man in ‘America,’ said Thoreau, ‘has ever stood up so 
persistently for the dignity of human nature, knowing himself for 
man and equal of any and all governments,’ A fanatic? Possibly. 
Who else but a just man could plan to overthrow the stable, con- 
servative government of these United States, with a mere handful 
of men? Glory to John Brown I Glory on high! T believe in the 
Golden Rule, sir, and the Declaration of Independence. I think . 
they both mean the same thing. Better that a whole generation 
should pass off the face of the earth — men, women and children 
— by a violent death, than that one jot of either should fall in this 
country.’ (The words of John Brown in the year 1S57.) Let us 
not forget that the number of Liberators who took possession of 
the town of Harper’s Ferry was only twenty-two, of whom 
seventeen were whites. ‘A few men in the right, and knowing 
they ^e, can overturn a king,’ said John Brown. With twenty 
men in the Alleghanies he was certain he could smash Slavery 
in two years. ‘Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.’ There you have John Brown in a nut-shelL A fanatic? 
more than likely. The sort who said: ‘A man dies when his time 
comes, and a man who fears is bom out of time.’ If he w^as indeed 
a fanatic, he was a unique one. Is this the language of a fanatic? 
— Do not allow anyone to say that I acted from revenge. I claim 
no man has"a right to revenge himself. It is a feeling that does 
not enter into my heart. What I do, I do for the cause of human 
liberty, and because I regard it as necessary.’ 

Compromise was not in his nature. Nor palliation. He was a 
man of vision, it was a great, great vision which inspired 
his ‘mad’ behaviour. Had John Bro\vn taken over the helm the 
slaves w'ould really be free today— not only the black slaves 
but the white slaves and the slaves of the slaves, which is to say, 
he slaves of the machine. 

The ironic thing is that the great Liberator came to a disas- 
trous end because of his overwhelming sense of consideration 
for the enemy. (That was where his real madness lay!) After 
forty days in chains, after a mock trial during which he lay on the 
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read Yeats, Synge, Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, O’Casev 
Joyce, led him to accept me as a boon companion. He was dvine 
to read my work, but I had sense enough to keep it out of sieht 
Besides, there was really nothing to show him. ^ ’ 

At the rooming house we struck up an acquaintance with a 
lumber man &om West Virginia, Matthews was his name. He 
was a Scot through and through, but a gallant one. It gave liim 
the utmost pleasure, a sincere pleasure, to drive us about tlie 
country in his beautiful car on his off days. He had a liking for 
good food and good wines, and he knew where they were to be 
found. It was at Chimney Rock one day that he blew us to a meal 
of which I can truthfully say that only twice since have I enjoyed 
anything like it. I must say this of Matthews, that from the very 
beginning he divmed our true situation; from the very beginning 
of our relationship he made it clear that, whenever we were with 
him, we were never to put our hands into our pockets. 

To say only this about him would be to give a false impression 
of the man. He was not a wealthy man, nor was he what we call ' 
a ‘sucker’. He was a sensitive, highly intelligent individui who 
knew almost nothing about books, music or painting. But he 
knew life — and of nature, animals particularly, he was extremely 
fond. I said that he was not wealthy. Had he wished to, he could 
have become a millionaire in no time. But he had no desire to 
become rich. He was one of those rare Americans who is content 
with his lot. To be in his company was like being with your own 
brother. Often, in the evening, we sat on the front porch and 
talked for five and six hours at a stretch. Easy talk. Restful 
talk. . . . 


But the writing. . . . Somehow it woiildn’t come. To finish a 
simple story, a bad one at that, took me several weeks. The heat 
had something to do with it. (In the South the heat explains 
almost everything, except lynching.) Before I could get two • 
lines written my clothes would be drenched with perspiration. 
I’d sit at the window and stare at the chain gang — all Negroes-— 
Working away with pick and shovel, chanting as they worked, the 
sweat rolling down their backs in rivulets. The. toder they 
worked the less effort I was able to make. The 
my blood. But what disturbed me even more was 
guards; just to glance into the faces of these human biOC 
sem the shivers up my spine. . excursion 

To vary the monotony Mona ^d I would 
on our own occasionally, selecting some ex- 
spot, which we would get to by hitch-hilung. ' ' . lead.) 
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: Fm now going TO sing of ‘The Seven Great Joys’. This 
is the refrain; 

Come all ye out of the wilderness . 

And glory be. 

Father, Son and the Holy Ghost 
Through all eternity, 

We will sing it often as we writhe like snakes in the sultry 
bosom of the South. . . , 

Asheville. Thomas Wolfe, who W’as bom here, was probably 
composing Look Homeward^ Angel! at the time of our entry. I 
bad not even heard of Thomas Wolfe. A pity, because I might 
have looked at Asheville with different eyes. No matter w^hat any- 
one says of Asheville, the setting is magnificent. In the very heart 
of the Great Smokies. Ancient Cherokee land. To the Cherokees 
it must have been Paradise. It is still a Paradise, if you can view 
it with, a clear conscience. 

O’Mara was there to usher us into Heaven, But once again we 
were too late. Things had taken a bad turn. The real estate boom 
was over. There was no publicity job awaiting me. No job of any 
sort. To teU the truth, I felt relieved. Learning that O’Mara had 
put a little money aside, enough to tide us over a few weeks, I 
decided that it was as good a place as any to stay a while and 
write. The only drawback was Mona. The South was not to her 
liking. I liad hopes however, that she would adjust herself. After 
all, she had rarely set foot outside New York. 

According to O’Mara, there was a ranger’s cabin which we 
could make use of indefinitel}’, rent free, if we liked the place. 
An ideal spot, he thought, for me to write in. Only a short 
* distance out of tovm it w^as, up in the hills. He seemed eager to 
see us move in immediately. 

.It was nightfall when we got to the foot of the hill, where we 
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How he despised eveiything American, for example, how he 
detested our literature, how he mimicked the professors, how he 
loathed any form of exerdse. But above all, I remembered the 
freedom he enjoyed in his own home and the respect shown him 
by his parents and brothers. There wasn’t another chap like huh 
in the whole school. How delighted I was when I got .my first 
letter from him, dated Heidelberg. He was thoroughly at home, 
he wrote, even more of a German than the Germans. Why was I 
staying in America? Why didn’t I join him and become a good 
GermaiT poet? 

I was just thinking how odd it woidd be if he shotild say— 
T don’t remember you’ — when I realized that we had entered, 
the town.Tt took less than no time to learn that my old friend 
had left the day before to tour the East. What luck! We were 
famished, it being long after noon. In desperation I held on to 
the Dean, a brittle, querulous old lady, trying to impress upon 
her the fact that we had made a tremendous detour, on our way 
to Mexico — our car having broken down some miles away — 
expressly for the purpose of greeting my dear boyhood friend of 
long ago. By dint of holding on, chewing her ear off, I managed 
to get across to her (telepathically) that we were in need of 
refreshment. With bad grace she eventually ordered up tea and 
scones for us. 

We walked to the edge of the town, to stretch our legs. Here 
we caught a lift homeward in a battered Ford. The driver, a 
veteran and somewhat cracked, also a bit spifflicated — ^in the 
South everyone drinlts like a fish — said he would be passing 
through Asheville. He didn’t seem to know very definitely where 
he was going, except northward. The conversation which we 
carried on during the long ride back to Asheville was absolutely 
crazy. The poor devil had not only been banged up in the war, 
had not' only lost his wife to his best friend, but had been 
in several bad accidents since. To make it worse, he was a dunce 
and a bigot, one of those ornery cusses who become even more 
ornery when they happen to be Southerners. We flitted from 
subject to subject like grasshoppers, nothing apparently being of 
interest to him except his own woes and miseries. As we neared 
Asheville he became more cantankerous than ever. He made it 
plain that he thoroughly and heartily disliked ever3rthing about 
^ us, including our manner of speech. When he finally deposited 
us bn the sidewalk in Asheville he was fuming. 

We stuck out our hands to thank him for the lift and, without 
wasting words, said — ‘Goodbye!’ 

^Goodbye?^ he cried. ‘Aren’t you going to pay me?’ 

Pay? I was dumbfounded. Whoever heard of paying for a ride? 

‘You didn’t expect to ride for nothing, did you?* he shouted 
‘What about the gas and oil I bought?’ He leaned out of the car 
belligerently. 
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them h?If-nat:ed; We mquired if we tnighr have breakfast with 
them. We were told to waitj.they'd call us when ready. We sat 
dovm on the steps of the porch and waited glumly. By now— . 
it was not yet seven — the heat was almost intolerable. 

W hen they called us in we found the whole family congregated 
pbout the table. For a moment I could scarcely believe my eyes: 
all those black spots that peppered the food, were they really 
flies? At each end of the table stood^two youngsters busily engaged 
in brushing away the flies with dir^ towels. We sat down, all to^ 
gether, and the flies settled in our ears, eyes, nose, hair and 
teeth. We sat in sOence for a moment while the venerable 
patriarch said grace. 

- ' The very, first blessing that Mary had 
Hit was the blessing of one, 

To think her little Jesus 
, . Was God's only Son, 

. , . Was God’s only Son. 

The repast was a bounteous one — grits, bacon and eggs, corn 
Tread, coffee, ham, flapjacks, stewed pears. All for twenty-five 
cents per head. No extra charge for the flies. 

. O’Mara was a bit put out to see us back so quick. ‘No guts,’ 
he said glumly. 

‘You Imow I hate flies,’ was all I could say. 

As luck would have it, we went to a restaurant that evening 
which bad just opened. In West Asheville. The owner, 
Rawlins, had been a schoolteacher. For some reason he took a 
fancy to us instantly. On leaving he gave us a letter of introduc- 
tion to a man and wife who had a comfortable room to let and 
at a very small sum. We paid a week’s rent in advance and the 
next day turned over to Air Rawlins sufficient to pay for a week’s 
supply of meals. 

. From this point on we saw almost nothing of O’Alara. No 
quarrel. Going different ways, that’s all. 

I borrowed a typewriter from lAr Rawlins, who displayed a 
touching eagerness to be of service to ‘a man of letters’. To be 
sure, I had handed him quite a line regarding the books I had 
written, as w'ell as'about the magnum opus which was in progress. 
We ate well in his cosy little restaurant. There were all sorts of 
side dishes which he thrust upon us gratis, in further recognition, 
no doubt, of ‘the man of letters’. Now and then he put a good 
cigar in my . breast pocket or insisted that we accept a pint of ice 
cream to eat when we got home. 

It turned out that Rawlins had been a professor of English at 
the local High School. Which explains the royal sessions we held 
over the Elizabethan writers. But what endeared me to him most, 
I do believe, v/as my love of the Irish winters. The fact that I had 
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‘The heU with that question ’ said Kronski. ‘Now that we’re' 
here, what can you show us before we leave?’ wc rc 

Promptly I repHed: ‘Lake Junaleska.’ I didn’t know why I said 
it, it )ust popped out of my mouth. But then suddenly I did know 
It was because I wanted to see Waynesville again. 

‘Every time I get near this place— Waynesville— I feel as 
though I would like to settle down. I don’t Imow what itjs about 
the place, but it gets me.’ 

‘You’ll never settle down in the South,’ said ICronski. ‘You’re 
a bom New Yorker. Listen, why don’t you stop roaming through 
the liinterland and go abroad? The place for you is France,* don’t 
you know that?’ 

Mona agreed most enthusiastically, 

‘You’re the only one who talks sense to him,’ said she. 

‘If it were me,’ said Kronski, ‘I’d pick Russia. But I don’t have 
the wanderlust. I don’t find New York so bad, would you believe 
that?’ Then, in characteristic fashion, he added: ‘Once I set up 
practice I’ll stake you two to a trip to Europe. I’m serious about 
it. I’ve had the thought many a time. You’re getting stale here. 
You don’t belong in this country, neither of you. It’s too small, 
too petty . . . it’s too god-damned prosaic, that’s what. As for you. 
Mister Miller, quit writing those damned things for the maga- 
^es, do you hear me? You’re not meant to write that stuff. 
You’re cut out to write books. Write a book^ why don’t you? You 
can do it. . . 

The next day we went to Waynesville and to Lake Junaleska, 
Neither place made the least impression on any of them. 

‘Funny,’ said I, as we were riding back, ‘you can’t picture a 
guy like me spending the rest of his days in a spot like that — ^like 
Waynesville, I mean. Why? Why does it seem so fantastic?’ 

‘You don’t belong, that’s all.’ 

‘I don’t, eh?’ Where do I belong, asked myself. France? 
Maybe. Maybe not. Forty million Frenchmen was a lot to 
swallow in one dose. If anything, I preferred Spain. I took 
instinctively to Spaniards, as I did to Russians. 

Somehow the conversation had got me to pondering the 
economic question again. That was always a nightmare. In a 
weak moment I found myself wondering if we hadn’t better 
return to New York after dl. 

The next day, however, I was of a different mind. We 
accompanied Kronski and his wife to the edge of the town where 
they quickly, got a lift. We stood there a moment waving good- 
bye, then I turned to. Mona and mumbled thickly: ‘He’s a good 
egg, that Kronski.’ 

‘The best friend you’ve got,’ said she quick as a flash. 

With the fifty from KronsM we paid something on our debts, 
and, trusting that Kronski would send us a little more when he 
got back to New York, we made another stab at it. By sheer force 
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usic in a little college in South Carolina. I decided that we 
:>uld pay him a visit. It was a long ride and, as usual, we had 
)t a cent in our pockets. I. was sure, however, that we could 
•unt on having a good lunch with my old friend. 

It was a good twenty years since I had last seen this good old 
mm. He had left school ahead of us in order to study music in 
ermany. He became a concert pianist, travelled all over Europe, 
id then returned to America to accept an, insignificant -post in 
is little Southern town. I had had a few cards from him— and 
icn silence. As I mused I began to wonder if he could have for- 
)tten who I was. Twenty years is a long time. 

Every day, on our way home from school, I would stop at his 
5me to listen to him play. He played all the compositions I 
as later, to. hear in concert halls, and he played them (to my 
mthful mind) as weU as the maestros. He had the size and the 
ach to command attention. On his forehead was a budding 
owth which, when he grew inspired, looked almost like a short 
)m. He towered over me by a good foot. He looked like 
foreigner and he spoke like a European of the upper dass who 
id learned English with his mother tongue. Add to this that he 
>ually wore striped trousers and a soft black coat. It was in the 
erman class that we struck up a friendship. He had taken Ger- 
an, which he knew perfectly, m order to have that much less 
study. The teacher, a delightful, flirtatious young woman with 
keen sense of humour, was really taken by him. She pretended, 
>wever, to be a noyed with him. Every now and then, she gave 
m a sly dig. One day, incensed by the perfect translation he 
id just delivered aloud, and without preparation, she asked him 
hy he hadn’t chosen to learn some other language. Hadn’t he 
ly desire to learn something new? And so on. Putting on a 
alidous smile, he replied that he had better things to do with 
s time. 

'Oh, you have, have you? Like what, may I ask?’ 

T have my music.’ 

'So! You’re a musician? A pianist — or perhaps a composer?’ 
‘Both,’ he said. 

‘And what have you composed thus^ far?’ , 

‘Sonatas, concertos, symphonies and operas . ♦ . plus a few 
mrtets;’ 

The class burst into an uproar. 

‘You’re even m )re o a genius than I thought you were,’ said 
le, after the hubbub had died down. 

Before the lesson was over he handed me a note which be had 
istily scribbled and folded up. I had no more than read it when 
vas ordered up front. I handed it to her face open. She read the 
essage, blushed crimson, and threw it into the waste basket. All 
said was: *Sie ist wie eine Bltime/ 

I thought of other things in connection with this ‘genius’. 
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I had to do some tall explaining and fast. He looked at us 
incredulously, then shook his head and mumbled: ‘I though as 
much when I' set eyes on you/ As an afterthought: "I’ve a- good 
mind' to run you in/ Then something I would never had 
expected happened: he burst into tears. I leaned forward to say a 
comforting word, my heart completely melted. ‘Go way from 
me!’ he yelled. ‘Go wayl’ We left him sitting huddled up, over 
tlie steering wheel, his head in his arms, weeping to break his 
heart. 

‘What in Christ’s name do -you make of that?’ I said, somewhat 
shaken. . 

‘You were lucky he didn’t pull a knife on you/ said Mona; 
The experience confirmed the conviction she had always held 
. about Southerners — that they were absolutely unpredictable. It 
was time we thought of returning home, she thought. 

The next day, as I sat at the machine with a vacant stare, I 
• began to wonder how longer we could carry on in sunny 
Carolina. Several weeks had passed since we last paid a cent to- 
wards our room. What we owed the good Mr Rawlins for meals 
I didn’t dare think. 

The following day, however, to our utter astonishment we 
received a telegram from Kronski informing us that he and his 
wife were on their way, would see us that very evening. A 
windfall! 

Sure enough, just a little before dinner time they blew in. 

Come all ye out of the wilderness 
And glory be, the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
Through all eternity. 

Almost the first thing we asked, disgraceful as it soxinds, was 
whether they had any money to spare. 

‘Is tit at all that’s eating yezP’ Kronski was fairly beaming. 
‘That’s easy. How much would you like? Would fifty do?’ 

We hugged one another for joy, ^Monev/ he said — Hyhy didn’t 
you wire me?’ And in the next breath — ‘Do you really like it 
here? Kinda scares me, to tell you the truth. This ain’t no 
country for niggers—nor for Jews. Makes me creepy ’ 

Over the meal he wanted to know what I had written, ether 
I had sold anything^ and so on. He had suspected, so he said, 
that things weren’t going well with us. ‘That’s why we hopped 
do\rii sort of sudden like. I’ve got thirty-six hours to spend with 
3^ou/ He said this with a smile which meant — you won’t have to 
put up with me a minute longer. 

Mona was all for going back with them, but for some perverse 
reason I insisted that we stick it out a little longer. We argued 
about this ratlier heatedly but got nowhere. 
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Instead of maldng a bee-line for Washington we headed for 
Tappahannock — just in case the cop might be on our. trail. As' 
luck would have it we got a lift in jig time. No breakfast, of 
course, and no lunch. En route we ate a few green apples, which 
gave us the colic. 

A little distance out of Tappahannock a lawyer en route to 
Washington picked us up. A charming fellow, well read, easy to 
talk to. We gave him an earful in the time allotted us. It mvis^ 
have taken effect as we were saying good-bye to him in Washing- 
ton, he insisted on lending us twenty dollars. He said he was 
‘lending’ it, but what he meant very plainly was that we were to 
spend it and forget about it. As he toyed with the brake he 
mumbled over his shoulder: 

‘I once tried to be a writer myself.’ 

- We were so elated we couldn’t get home fast enough. Around 
midnight we landed in the big city. The fkst thing we did was to 
phone Kronski. Could he put us up for the night? Certainly. We 
drove into the .subway and made for the Bronx where he was 
again living. 

The subway was a doleful sight to our eyes. We had forgotten 
how pale and worn the people looked, we had forgotten what a 
stench the city gave off. The treadmill. Trapped again. i 

Well, at least we were on familiar ground. Maybe someone * 
would be glad to see us after the lapse of a few months. Maybe. 
I’d look for a job in real earnest. 

The sixth joy goes like this — ^how appropriate! 

The very next joy Mary had 
It was the joy of six 
To see her little Jesus 
On the crucifix. 

And here is Dr KroftskL , , . 

‘Well well! Back again! I told you so. But don’t think you can 
camp out on us. No sir! You can stay the night, but that’s all. 

! Have you eaten? I’ve got to get up early. There are no clean 
towels, don’t ask for any. You’ll have to sleep in the raw. And 
don’t expect your breakfast served in bed. Goodnight!’ All in one 
. breath. 

We cleared the cots of medical books and scraps of food, pulled 
back the grey sheets, noticed the blood stains but said nothing, 
and crawled in. 

O COME ALL YE OUT OF THE WILDERNESS AND 
GLORY BE! - 
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of -will I succeeded in finishing another story. I tried to begin 
another, but it was hopeless: I hadn’t an idea in my bean. So 
instead I wrote letters to all and sundry/ including that kind 
editor who had once offered to give me a job as his assistant. I 
also looked up O’Mara, but found him in such a despondent 
mood that I didn’t have the heart to mention money. 

-There was no doubt about it, the South was getting us dotwi. 
The landlord and his wife did everything to make us comforabie; 
Mr Rawlins, too, did his best to encourage us. Never a word 
from any of them about the money we sdU owed them. As for 
Matthews, his trips to West Virginia were becoming more 
frequent and more protracted. Besides, we simply couldn’t bring 
ourselves to borrow from him. 

' The heat, as I have already said, had a great deal to do tvith 
our lowered morale. There is a heat which warms and vitalizes, 
and there’s another kind which enervates one, saps one’s 
strength, one’s courage, even one’s desire to hve. Our blood was 
too tSek, I suppose. The general apathy of the natives only added 
to our own apathy. It was like somnolescing in a vacuum.Ncver 
• did one hear the word art: it was absent from the vocabulary of 
; these people. I had the feeling that the Cherokees had produced 
more art than these poor dtvils ever would. One missed the ^ 
presence of the Indian whose land, after all, it was. One felt the 
overpowering presence of the Negro. A heavy, disturbing 
presence. The "tar heel’, as the native is called, is certainly no 
nigger lover. He’s not much of anything, in fact. As I say, it was 
^ a vacuum, a hot, smouldering vacuum, if one can imagine such 
•-V a thing. 

/'y It made me itchy at times to walk up and down the desolate 
, * tracts. Walking tire road was no ftin either. On every side 

a gorgeous setting presented itself to the eye, yet inwardly one 
felt nothing but despair and desolation. The beauty of the 
surroundings only served to ravage one, God had certainly meant 
for man to lead a different life here. The Indian had been much 
closer to God. As for the Negro, he would have thrived here had 
the white man given him a chance. I used to wonder, and I 
W’^ondcr still, whether eventually the Indian and the Negro will 
not get together, drive the white man out, and re-establish 
Paradise in this land of milk and honey. Ah well 

The very next blessing that Mary had 
Hit was the blessing of two 
To think her little Jesus 
Could read the Bible through 
Read the Bible through. 

•A few contributions dribbled in — pin monej^, no more! as 
result of the letters I had sent out ‘to all and sunc^’. Not a wor 
from Kronski, though. 
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To get regular employment in an office was out of the question. 
In the first place there was nothing I could do really well^ and in 
the second place I knew I would never be able to stand the 
routine. I had to find something which would give me the 
semblance of freedom and independence. There was only one 
job I could think of which filled the bill — and that was the book 
racket. Though it wouldn’t offer me a regular salary my time 
would be my own, and that meant a great deal to me. To get up 
every morning on the dot and punch a clock was out of the 
question. 

I couldn’t go back to work for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
again — ^my record was too shady. I’d have to find another 
encyclopaedia to handle. It didn’t take long to discover the loose 
leaf encyclopaedia. The sales manager, to whom I had applied 
for a job, didn’t have much difficulty convincing me that it was 
the best encyclopaedia on the market. He seemed to think I had 
excellent possibilities. As a favour he gave me some of his own 
personal leads to start with. They were ‘pushovers’, he assured 
me. I left the office with a brief case filled with specimen pages, 
various t3^es of binding, and the usual paraphernalia which the 
book salesman always carries about with him. I was to go home 
and study all this crap and then start out. I was never to take 
‘No’ for an answer. Soit, 

I made two sales the first day, netting me quite a handsome 
commission since I had managed to sell my customers the most 
expensively bound sets. One of my victims was a Jewish 
physician, a charming, considerate individual who not only 
insisted on my staying to dinner with the family but who gave me 
the names of several good friends of his whom he was certain 
I could sell. The next day I sold three sets, thanks to this kind 
Jew. The sales manager was secretly elated but pretended that I 
had the usual beginner’s luck. He warned me not to let this quick 
success go to my head. 

‘Don’t be satisfied because you sell two or three a day. Try 
to sell five or six. We have men who sell as many as twelve sets 
a day.’ 

‘You’re full of shit,’ I thought to myself. ‘A man who can sell 
twelve sets of encyclopaedias a day wouldn’t be selling encyclo- 
paedias, he’d be selling the Brooklyn Bridge.’ ^ 

Nevertheless I went about my work conscientiously. I followed 
up every lead religiously, even though it meant journe^ng to 
such outlandish towns as Passaic, Hoboken, Carnarsie and 
Maspeth, I had sold three of those ‘personal’ leads the sales 
manager had given me. He thought I should have sold the entire 
seven, the idiot. Each time we met he became more friendly, more 
conciliatory. The publishers were going to have a big show at the 
Garden soon, he informed me one day. If I kept on my toes 
he might arrange to have me work with him in the booth which 
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hood. He was certainly a happy-go-luclg^ sort of fellow, and his 
even more so. Our unexpeaed visit seemed to make them, 
slaphappy. Why we didn’t stay with them a few days, as they 
begged us to to, I don’t know. 

As we made ready to leave, the woman took Mona to one side 
and furtively pressed a few bills in her hand, while the husband 
shoved a carton of cigarettes under my arm. They insisted on 
driving us out of town a little distance so that we might get a lift 
more easiJy. When we finally parted they had tears in their eyes. 

It was getting pn and we were bent on making Washington 
that day. We would have made it too, were it not for the fact that 
we got nothing but short hauls. By the time we sailed into Rich- 
mond it was nightfall. And again we were broke. The few dollars 
the woman had given us had disappeared — the purse with it. 
Had someone robbed us of those miserable few dollars? If so, 
it was a grim joke. However, we felt too good, too near our goal, 
to be depressed over the loss of our little fortune. 

Time to eat again. ... 

Wili^ s calculating eye we scanned the various restaurants and 
finally decided on a Greek one. We would eat first, then explain 
our predicament. We put away a good meal, with extra helpings 
of dessert, and then gently broke the news to the proprietor. Oxir 
story made no impression on him whatever, or rather, it made 
the wrong impression. All he could think of — hardly a solution! 
—was to call the poUce. In a few minutes 'a motorcycle cop 
appeared. After the usual grilling he asked us point blank 
what we intended to do about the situation. I said that if he would 
pay for the wire we w^ould send a message to New York, tliat un- 
doubtedly the money would be forthcoming in the morning. He 
thought this a reasonable idea and volunteered to put us up in a. 
hotel nearby. He then turned to the Greek and informed him 
that he w^ould be responsible for us. All of which struck me as 
damned decent. 

I dispatched a message to Ulric, not without misgivings. The 
cop escorted us to our room and said he would be round to sec us 
e^ly the next morning. Despite that fact that we w^erq from New 
York, he showed us* uncommon consideration. A New York cop, 

I coulc^’t help but reflect, was a horse of another colour. 

During the night I got up to make sure the proprietor hadn’t 
locked us in. I found it impossible to close my eyes. As the night 
wore on I felt more and more certain that there would be no. 
answer to our telegram. 

To slip out without the night clerk spjdng us was impossible, 

I got up, went to the window, and looked out. It was a drop of 
about six feet to the ground. That settled it: we’d leave by the 
window at dawn. 

As the sun, came up we w^ere again standing on tlie liighwav 
a mile or two outside the town. We still had our uvo little grips. 
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of nothing else. You talk encj^clopaedias — ^if that happens to be 
the line— from mom to midnight; 3^ou talk it every chance you 
get, and when there is no one else to talk to you talk to 3 'OurseIf. 
Many’s the time I sold myself a set in an off moment. It sounds 
preposterous, if you’re not in the grind, but actually you 2:et to 
believe that ever^^one on God’s earth must possess the predous 
book you have been given to dispense. Ever^^one, you tell j^our- 
self, has need of more knowledge. You look at people with just 
one thought in your mind — is he a prospect or not? You don’t 
give a damn whether the person will ever make use of the damned 
set: you think only of how you can convince him that what you 
have to offer is a sine qua non. As for other commodities — shoes, 
socks, shirts, etc. — what fun would there be in selling a man 
something he has to have? No sir, you want 5^our victim to have 
a sporting chance. You’d almost prefer him to turn his back on 
you — ^then you could really put on your song and dance with 
gusto. A good salesman doesn’t enjoy taking money from a ‘push* 
over’. He wants to earn his money. He wants to delude himself, 
that, if he were really put to it, he could sell books to an illiterate 
— or to a blind man! 

It’s a game, moreover, which throws interesting characters 
across your path, some of them having tastes similar to your own, 
some being more alien than the heathen Chinese, some admitting 
that they had never owned a book, and so on. Sometimes I came 
home so elated, so hilarious, that I couldn’t sleep a wink. Often 
we lay awake the whole night talking about these truly ‘droll’ 
characters whom I had encountered. 

The ordinary salesman, I observed, had sense enough to clear 
out quick when he saw that there was little prospect of making a 
sale. Not me. I had a hundred different reasons for clinging to 
any man. Any crackpot could hold me till the wee hours of the 
morning, recounting the history of his life, spinning out lus crazy 
dreams, explaining his mad projects and inventions. Many of 
these witless ones reminded me strongly of my cosmococcic 
messenger boys; some, I discovered, had actually been in the 
service. We understood one another perfectly. Often, in parting 
from them, they would make me little gifts, absurd trifles which 
I usually threw away before reaching home. 

Naturally I was bringing in less and less orders. The sales 
manager was at a loss to understand; according to liim, I had all 
tlie requisites for making A-i salesman. He even offered to 
talxC a day off and make the rounds with me, to prove how simple 
it was to get orders. But I always managed to dodge the issue. 
Occasionally I hooked a professor, a priest or a prominent 
lawyer. These strikes tickled liim pink. ‘That’s tiie ^sort of 
clientele we’re after,’ he would say. ‘Get more like them! * 

I complained that he rarely gave me a decent leadvjvlost ot me - 
time he was handing me cliildren or 
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I wanted to know where he came from originally, this Claude. 
She didn’t know for sure herself. From the Bronx, she thought. 
(Which only made him all the more unique.) 

‘Then he’s Jewish?’ I said." 

Again she wasn’t sure. One couldn’t tell a thing about, him 
from his looks. He didn’t look anything. (A strange way to put 
it, I thought.) He might pass for an Indian — or fora pure Aryan. 
He was like the chameleon — depended when and where you met 
him, the mood he was in, the people surrounding him, and so on. 

‘He was probably bom in Russia,’ I said, taking a wide swing. 

To my surprise she said: ‘He speaks Russian fluently, if that 
means anything. But then he speaks other languages too — ^Arabic, 
Turkish, Armenian, German, Portuguese, Hungarian. . . 

‘Not Hungarian!’ I cried. ‘Russian, O.K. Armenian, O.K. 
Turkish ditto, though that’s a bit hard to swallow. But when you 
say Hungarian, I balk. No, by crikey. I’ll have to hear him talk 
Hungarian before I believe that one.’ 

‘All right,’ she said, ‘come down some night and see for your- 
self. Anyhow, how could you tell — ^you don’t know Hungarian.’ 

‘Righto! But I know this much — anyone who can talk Hun- 
garian is a wizard. It’s the toughest language in the world — 
except for the Hungarians, of course. Your Claude may be a 
bright boy, but don’t tell me he speaks Hungarian! No, you don’t 
ram that one down my throat.’ 

My words hadn’t made a dent in her, obviously because the 
next thing out of her mouth was — ‘I forgot to teU you that he 
also knows Sanskrit, Hebrew, and. . . 

‘Listen,’ I exclaimed, ‘he’s not almost a Christ, he is the Christ. 
Nobody but Christ Almighty could master all those tongues at 
his age. It’s a wonder to me he hasn’t invented the universal 
tongue. I’ll be down there mighty soon, don’t fret. I want to see 
' this phenomenon with my own eyes. I want him to talk six 
languages at once. Nothing less will impress me.’ 

She looked at me as if to say — ‘You poor doubting Thomas!’ 

The steadiness of her smile finally nettled me. I said: ‘Why 
do you smile like that?’ 

She hesitated a full minute. ‘Because, Val . . . because I was 
wondering what you’d say if I were to tell you that he also had 
the power to heal.’ 

For some queer reason this sounded more plausible and con- 
sonant with his character than anything she had told me about 
him. But I had to maintain my attitude of doubt and mockery. 

‘How do you know this?’ I said. ‘Have you seen him heal 
anyone?’ 

She refused to answer the question squarely. She insisted, 
however, that she could vouch for the truth of her statement. 

To taunt her I said: ‘What did he cure — a sick headache?’ 

Again she took her time in responding. Then, rather solemnly, 
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vorld yet not a victim. I was participating in a wholly new wav 
IS only a man can who is free from conflict. Strangely, the world 
lad grown much smaller than I thought it to be. More intimate 
nore understandable. It was no longer something against which 
[ was pitted; it was like a ripe fruit which I was inside of, which 
lourished me, and which was inexhaustible. I was one with it, 
)ne with everything — that’s the only way I can put it. 

As luck wo^d have it, I failed to meet Claude the next night, 
[t so happened that I was in Newark or some such place when 
evening came on, talking to a prospect whom I found fascinating; 
He was a black man who was woridng his way through law school 
as a stevedore. He had been out of work for several weeks and 
was in a receptive mood to listen to me expound the advantages 
of the loose-leaf encyclopaedia. Just as he was on the verge of 
signing his demiquivers for a set his aged mother poked her head 
through the doorway and begged me to stay for dinner. She 
apologized for intruding on us, explaining that they were going 
to a meeting after dinner and that she had to remind her son to 
change his clothes. The latter dropped the pen which he had 
been holding and escaped to the bathroom. 

Waiting for him to reappear my eye fell upon an annotmce- 
ment. It was to the effect that the great Negro leader, W. E. 
Burghardt Dubois, was to speak in the town-hall that very 
evening. I could hardly wait for the lad to return. I paced up and 
down the room in a fever. Well I knew this Dubois. Years ago, 
when I was keen about attending lectures, I had heard Dubois 
speak on the great heritage of the black race. It was in some little 
hall on the lower East Side; the audience, oddly enough, was 
mostly Jewish. I had never forgotten the man. He was handsome, 
thoroughly Aryan in features, and of an imposing figure; he wore 
a goatee then, if I remember rightly. I learned later that he had 
, been bom in New England; his ancestors were of mixed blood, 
French, Dutch and other strains. What I remembered best about 
him was his impeccable diction and his vast erudition. He had 
a challen^ng, straightforward way of speaking which won me 
over to him immediately. He struck me at once as a superior 
being. And was it not he, I thought to myself, who had accepted 
and published the first article of mine ever to appear in print? 

At the dinner table I met the other members of the family. 
The sister, a young woman of about twenty-five, was strikingly 
beautiful. She had decided to go to the lecture too. That settled 
it for me— Claude could wait. When I made known to them that 
I had heard Dubois before and that I had an unbotmded 
admiration for him, they insisted that I come along as their guest. 
The young man now suddenly recalled that he had not signed his 
name on the dotted line; he begged me to let him do so before he 
forgot a second time. I felt embarrassed, as though I had 
Jtricked him. 


I was rattling on in this vein as we entered the hall. The place 
ms crowded; lliis time the audience was mainly Negro. As eVery 
cvhite man who’s not prejudiced can testify, it’s a privilege to be 
csrith a crowd of Negroes. The atmosphere is always super- 
:harged. At intervals there are hearty guffaws, weird ejacula- 
tions, gentiine peals of laughter such as you never hear from the 
throats of white people. White people lack spontaneity. When 
they laugh it seldom comes from the guts. Usually it’s a mocking 
sort of laughter. The black man’s laugh comes to him as easily as 
breathing. 

It was quite a time before Dubois appeared on the platform. 
When he did it was with the air of a sovereign mounting his 
throne. The very majesty of the man silenced any would-be 
demonstration. There was nothing of the rabble-rouser in this 
leonine figure — such tactics were beneath him. His words, how- 
ever, were like cold djmamite. Had he wanted to, he could have 
set off an explosion that would rock the world. But it was obvious 
that he had no intention of rocking the world— not yet, at any 
rate. As I listened to his speech I pictured him addressing, a body 
of scientists in much the same way. I could imagine him unleash- 
ing the most devastating truths, but in such a manner that 
one would be left stunned rather than moved to action. 

What a pity, I thought, that a man of his ability, his powers, 
should be obliged to narrow his range. Because of his blood he 
was doomed to segregate himself to restrict his horizon, his 
activities. He could have remained in Europe, where he was 
fireely accepted and honoured; he could have made a bigger place 
for himself there. But he had elected to remain with his own 
kinsmen, to raise them up, and, if possible, to make a better 
world for them to live in. He must have known from the begin- 
ning that it was a hopeless task, that nothing of any importance 
could be accomplished for his brethem in the space of one short 
lifetime. He was too intelligent a man to have any illusions on the 
subject. I didn’t know whether to admire or deplore his vain, 
courageous, stubborn persistence. Involuntarily I was making 
comparisons in my mind between him and John Brown. One 
had . intelligence, the other blind faith. John Brown, in his 
passionate hatred of injustice and intolerance, had not hesitated 
' to set himself up against the holy government of these United 
States. Had there been just a few hundred souls like himself in 
this big broad land, I doubt not but that he would have over- 
thrown the existent government of ffiese United States. When 
John Brown was executed a commotion pervaded this country 
which has never truly subsided. It is possible chat John Brown 
may have set back the cause of the Negro in America. The fiasco 
at Harper’s Ferry may have made it forever impossible for the 
Negro to obtain his just rights by direct action. The amazmg 
deeds of the great Liberator. may have made any form of in- 
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brother against brother. He has denied his own God. No^ this 
miserable specimen of humanity is not the superior of tlie black 
man. This breed of man is doomed. Awake, my brothers! Awake 
and sing! Shout the white^ man down? Slaut him out of your 

sight! Seal his lips, bind his limbs, bury him where he belongs 

on the dung heap!’ 

I repeat, nothing of the sort passed Dubois’ lips. He would 
undoubteciy have held me in contempt had I voiced such an 
interpretation of his speech. But words mean little. What’s back 
of them — that’s what cotints. I almost felt ashamed of Dubois 
for using other words than the ones I heard in my mind. Had his 
words created a bloody insurrection he would have been the 
most bewildered man in the whole Negro community. And yet I 
persisted in believing that in his heart the message I have just ' 
given was recorded, recorded in blood and tears. If he were truly 
• a wit less ardent he would not, could not, be the noble figure he 
was, I blushed to think that a man of such gift, such powers, 

, such insight, should be obliged to muffle his voice, to throttle his 
own true feelings. I admired him for all that he had done, for all 
that he was, and it was indeed much — ^but if only he possessed 
a spark of that passionate spirit of John Brown! If only he had a 
touch of the fanatic! To speak of injustice and to remain cool — 
only a sage can act thus. (It must be granted, however, that 
where the ordinary man sees injustice the sage perhaps detects 
another kind of justice.) The just man is hard, merciless, in- * 
human. The just man will set fixe to the world, will destroy it ‘ 
with his own hands, if he can, rather than see injustice per-, 
petuated. John Brown was that sort of man. History has for- 
gotten him. Lesser men have come forward, have upset the 
world, thrown it into a panic — and for nothing even approaching 
that which we call justice. . . . Give him a little more time and the 
white man will destroy himself and the pernicious world he has 
created. He has no solutions for the ills he has foisted upon the 
world. None whatever. He is empty, disillusioned, without a 


grain of hope. He pines for his own miserable end. ^ 

Will the white man drag the Negro down with him? I doubt 
it. All those whom he has persecuted and enslaved, degenerated 
and emasculated, all whom he has vampirized will, I believe, xise 
up against him on the fateful day of judgment. There will be no 
succour for him, not one friendly alien hand raised to avert nis 
doom. Neither will he be mourned. Instead there ^\all come tr^ 
all comers of the earth, like, the gathering of a ^ 

of exultation. ‘White man, your day is over? like m 

worm! And may the memory of your stay on ‘ , 

Curiously enough, it was only qiute recendy th 
that Dubois had written a book on John Brmm in M 
predicted much that has already befallen the ^ hue . 

much that has yet to come to pass, otrange. 
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‘True/ he replied, ‘but it permits me to help others. That is, ’ 
if they wish to be helped/ 

‘And you want to help meT 
‘If I can/ 

‘Before you go any further/ said I, ‘supposing you tell me a 
little about yourself, Mona has told me something of your life, 
but it aU sounds rather confusing. Tell me this, if you don’t 
mind— do you know where you were born and who jour father 
and mother were?’ 

Claude looked straight into my eyes. ‘That’s what I’mrtrying 
to find out/ he said. ‘Perhaps you can be of help. You wouldn’t 
have appeared in my dreams so often if you weren’t of impor- 
tance in my life.’ 

‘Your dreams? Tell me, how do I appear to you in dream?’ 

‘In various roles,’ said Claude promptly, ‘Sometimes as a 
father, sometimes as a devil, and sometimes as a ministering 
angel. Whenever you appear it’s to the strain of music. Celestid 
music, I would say.’ ^ . 

I was at a loss what to say to this. 

‘You are aware, of course/ Claude continued, ‘that you have 
power over others. Great power. You seldom employ it, however.. 
When you do you usually misuse it. You’re ashamed of your 
better self, if I may put it that way. You’d rather be thought 
-jwicked than good. And you are wicked at times — wicked and 
cruel — especially to those who are fond of you. That’s what 
you’ve got to work out. . But you’ll soon be put to the test!’ 

‘There’s something eerie about you Claude. I begin to suspect ' 
that you do have second sight, or whatever you choose to call it.’ 

• To this Claude replied: ‘You’re essentially a man of faith. 
A man of great faith. The sceptic in you is a transitory phen- 
omenon, a heritage from the past, from some other life. You’ve 
got to throw off your doubts — self doubts, above all — they’re 
suffocating you, A being like yourself has o^y to throw himself 
on the world and he will float like a cork. Nothing truly evil wifl 
ever touch you or affect you. You were made to wallc through the 
fires. But if you shun your true role, and you alone know what 
. that is, you will be burned to a cinder. That’s the clearest thing I 
know about you.’ I admitted quite frankly that what he had just 
said was neither -vague nor unfamiliar to me. ‘I’ve had inklings 
of such things a number of times. At the moment, however, 
nothing is altogether clear to me. Go on, if you will, I’m all ears.’ 

‘What’s brought us together/ said Claude, ‘is that we are both 
seeking our true parents. You asked me where I was born. I 
was a foundling; my parents left me on a .stoop somewhere in the 
Bronx. I have a suspicion that my parents, whoever they were, 
came from Asia. Mongolia perhaps. When I look into your eyes 
1 am almost convinced of it. You have Mongol blood, beyond a 
doubt. Has no one ever remarked it before?’ 
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He hesitated a momentj as if making a qtiick calculation* 
‘•Fr ank ly/ he replied, ‘I can’t tell. I know at least a dozen, 
certainly. It’s nothing to be proud of; I have a natural flair for 
language. Besides, when you knock about the world you can’t 
help but pick up languages.’ 

‘But Hungarian? I exclaimed. ‘Surely that didn’t come easy. to 
youP 

He gave me an indulgent smile. 'I don’t know why people 
think Hungarian is so difficult. There are Indian tongues right 
here in North America which are far more difficult — from the 
standpoint of pure linguistics, I mean. But no language is diffi- 
cult-if you’re living it. To know Turkish, Hungarian, Arabic or 
the Navajo tongue you have to become as one of them, that’s all.’ 
‘But you’re so young! How could you have had time to . , ♦?’ 
‘Age means nothing,’ he interrupted. Tt isn’t age wliich 
makes us wise. Nor even experience, as people pretend. It’s the 
quickness of the spirit. The quick and the dead, , , . You, of ^ 
people should know what I mean. There are only two ’classes in 
this world — and in every world — the quick and the dead. ‘For 
those who cultivate the spirit nothing is impossible. For the 
others, everything is impossible, or incredible, or futile. When 
you live day after day with the impossible you begin to wonder 
what the word means. Or rather, how it ever came to mean what 
it does. There’s a world of light, in which everything is clear and 
manifest, and there’s a world of confusion, where all is murky 
and obscure. The two worlds are really one. Those in the world 
of darkness get a glimpse now and then of the realm of light, but 
those in the world of light know nothing of darkness. The' 
men of light cast no shadow. Evil is unknown to them. Nor 
do they harbour resentment. They move without chains or 
fetters. Until I returned to this coiintry I associated only with 
such men. In some ways my life is stranger than you think. Why 
did I go among the Navajosf To find peace and understanding. 
If I had been bom in another time I might have been a Christ or 
a Buddha. Here I’m a bit of freak, Evenj^ow have difficulty not to 
think that way about me.’ 

Here he gave me a mysterious smile. For a full moment I felt 
as though my heart had stopped. 

‘Did you feel something strange then?’ said Claude, his smile 
now transformed into a more human one. 

‘I did indeed,’ said I, unconsciously placing a hand over mv 
heart. 

_ ‘Your heart stopped beating for a moment, that was all.’ said 
Uaude. ‘Imagine, if you can, what it would be like if your h^ar 
began to beat with cosmic rhythm. Most people’s hean' d-'-'* 
even beat with human rhythm. . . . There rviU come a tim“ w'-= 
man will no longer distinguish beuveen man and god. ’iTcen td- 

numan being is raised to his full powers he will be divine 
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doubtedly, that you need no protection. Nor should you hunger 
after salvation, for salvation is only a myth. What is there to be 
saved? Ask yourself that! And if saved, saved from tohat? Have 
you thought of these things? Do! There is no need for redemp- 
tion, because what men call sin and guilt have no ultimate mean- . 
ing. The quick and the dead! — just remember that! When you 
reach to the quick of things you will find neither acceleration 
nor retardation, neither birth nor death. There U and you are— 
that’s it in a nutshell. Don’t break your skull over it, because to 
the mind it malxs no sense. Accept it and forget it— or it will 
drive you mad. * . 

When I walked away I was floating in the clouds. I had my brief- 
case with me, as usual, but all thought of calling on prospects 
was gone. I got into subway automatically and out again 
automatically — at Times Square. Whenever I had no set desti- 
nation I would get out automatically at Times Square, There I 
always came upon the ramhla^ the Nevsky Prospekt, the soults 
and bazaars of the damned. 

The thoughts and emotions which possessed me were almost 
frighteningly familiar. They were the same which I experienced 
when I first heard my old friend Roy Hamilton talk, when first 
1 listened to Benjamin Fay Mills, the Evangelist, v;ben first I 
glanced at that strange book. Esoteric Buddhism^ when I read 
at one gulp the Too Teh Ch^ing^ or — whenever I picked up The 
Possessed^ The Idiots or The Brothers Karamazov, The cow- 
bells which I carried rmder my ribs began clanking v/ildly; in the 
belfry above it it was as if all the stars in the heavens had come 
together to make a’ celestial bonfire. There was no v/eight to my 
body, none whatever. I was at the "six extremes’ simultaneously. 

There was a language which never failed to set me oft — and 
it was always the same language. Boiled to the size of a lentil, 
its whole scope and pu^ort could be expressed in tv;o words: 

. Know thyselK Alone with myself, and not only alone but dis- 
connected, discalibrated, I ran up and down the harmonica, 
talking the one and only language, breathing only the pure in- 
effable spirit, looking upon everything with new eyes and in an 
absolutely new way. No birth, no death? Of course not! What 
more, what else, could there be than was at this moment? Who 
said that everything was fucked up? Where? When? On the 
seventh day God rested from his labours. And He saw that all 
was good. accord. 'Hoy; could it have been otherwise? Why 
should it be otherwise? According to reason, that fat wingless 
slug, humanity was slowly, slowly evolving from the primordial 
slime. A million years hence we would begin faintly to resemble 
the angels. What rot! Is the mind encysted, then, in the ass-hole 
of creation? When. Roy Hamilton spoke, though he possessed not 
- a shred of learning, he spoke with the sweet authority of the 
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the voice. The features, monolithic in repose, express the most 
subtle modtdations with her ceaseless change of mood. When 
she throws her head back, the oracular music from her throat 
plays over her features like lightning playing over a bed of mica. 
She seems to express with ease emotions which we can only 
stimulate in dream. All is primordial, effulgent, annihilating. A 
moment ago she was sitting in a chair. It is no longer a chair; 
it has become a thing, an animated thing. Wherever she moves, 
whatever she touches, things become altered. Now she stands 
before a tdl mirror, ostensibly to catch her own reflection. 
Illusion! She is standing before a gap in the cosmos, answering 
the Titan’s yawn with an inhuman shriek. Her heart, suspended 
in a crevice of ice, suddenly glows — until her whole being 
shoots forth flames of ruby and sapphire. Another instant and 
the monolithic head turns to jade. The serpent confronting chaos 
Marble returning in horror to the void. Nothingness. . . . 

She is pacing back and forth, back and forth, and in her wake 
a phosphorescent glow. The very atmosphere thickens, impreg- 
nated by the impending horror. She is unveiling now, but as if in 
warm oil, as if still drugged by the fumes of the sacrificial altar. . 
A phrase gurgles from her tortured lips, a strangled phrase which 
causes the man beside me to groan. Blood dozes from a burst 
vein in her temple. Petrified, I am unable to make a sotmd, 
though I am screaming at the top of my lungs. It is no longer 
theatre, it is the nightmare. The walls close in, twisting and 
twining like the dread labyrinth. The Minotaur is breathing upon 
us with hot and evil breath. At precisely this moment, and as if 
a thousand chandeliers had been shattered at once, her mad,' 
fiendish laugh splits the ear. She is no longer recognizable. One 
sees only a human wreck, a tangle of arms and hmbs, a mass 
of twisted hair, a gory mouth, and this, this thing:, gropes, 
staggers, grapples, blindly suddenly, towards the wings, ... 

Hysteria sweeps the audience. Men with jaws locked are hang- 
ing limp in the seats. Women scream, faint, or tear their hair 
convulsively. The whole auditorium has become like the bottom 
of the sea — and pandemonium struggling like a crazed gorilla to 
remove the heavy liquid stone of fright. The ushers gestioilate 
like puppets, their shouts smothered in the screeching roar which 
gradually swells like a typhoon. And all this in total darkness, 
because something has gone wrong with the lights. Finally from 
the pit comes the sound of music, a blare and a blast, which is 
met by an angry roar of protest. The music fades' out, silenced 
as if by a hammer. The curtain rises slowly to reveal a stage 
stiU in darkness. Suddenly she comes forth from the wings, a 
lighted taper in her hand, bowing, bowing, bowing. She is mute, 
absolutely mute. Fmm the boxes, from the balconies, from the 
pit Itself flowers rain down upon the stage. She is standing in a 
sea of flowers, the taper burning brightly. Suddenly the theatre is 
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more Vm £ Aiason . . • yeah, a bloody Mason. Like George 

Abrakm Washinston and the Marquis of Queensbury ’ 

"And Oliver Cromvrell and Bloody Bonesapam Sure. I know 
your breed. It was a black snake that bomedyouand it's his black 
venom you’ve been spreading ever since. 

‘We’U never take orders &om the Pope. Put that in your pipe 
and light it!’ 

"And this for you! You’ve made a Bible out of Darwin’s 
crazy preachings. You make a monkey of yourself and you call it 
evolution.’ 

‘I still say he’s nuts.’ 

"Can I ask you a simple question? Can I nozo?* 

"That you can. Fire away! I’ll answer anything that has sense 
to it.’ 

"Perfect! . . . Now what makes worms crawl and birds to fly? 
What makes the spider spin his crazy web? What makes the 
kangaroo . . .? 

‘Hold it, man! One question at a time. Now which is it — the 
bird, the worm, the spider or the kangaroo?’ 

"Why do two and two make four? Maybe you can answer 
that! I don’t ask you to be an anthroposophagist, or whatever 
the devil they’re called. Plain arithmetic . . . two plus two equals 
four. WHY? Answer that and I’ll say you’re an honest Roman. 
Go on, how, give it to mel’ 

‘Bugger the Romans! I’d rather be a monkey with Darwin, 
b’Jasus! Arithmetic! Bah! Why don’t you ask me if red-eyed Mars 
ever wobbled in her funicular orbit?’ 

‘The Bible answered that long ago. So did Parnell!’ 

Tn the pig’s ass. he did!’ 

‘There isn’t a question but was answered once and for all — 
by somebody or other.’ 

‘You mean the Pope!’ 

‘Man, I’ve told you a hundred times — the Pope is but a Ponti- 
fical interlocutor. His Holiness never asserted that he was the 
risen Christ.’ 

‘Lucky for him, because I’d deny it to his treacherous face. 

' We’ve had enough of Inquisitions. What the sad, weary world 
needs is a bit of common sense. You can rave all you like about 
spiders and kangaroos, but who’s going to pay the rent? Ask your 
friend that!’ 

‘I told you that he joined the Dominicans.’ 

"And I said that he was nuts.’ 

At this point the bartender, thinking to quiet them, was about 
to offer drinks on the house when who walks in but a blind man 
A ^ harp. He sang in a tremulous falsetto which was woe- 
uilly false. He wore dark blue glasses and over his left arm was 
slung a white, cane. 

‘Come give us a bawdy song!’ cried one of the disputants. 
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*And a throat that’s always parched/ 

‘And a pocketful of gold, eh, you rascal!’ 

Suddenly the blind man became terrified. His face blanched. 

‘No, no!’ he screamed, ‘not me pockets. You wouldn’t do that 
to me? You wouldn’t do that. . . / 

The two cronies began to laugh uproariously. Pinning his arms 
to his sides, they went through his pockets — pants, coat and vest. 
Dumping Ae money on the bar, they piled it neatly in bills and 
coins of every denomination, putting the bad money to one 
side. It was a stunt they had evidently rehearsed more than 
once. 

‘Another brandy!’ called the one. 

‘Another Irish whiskey — the bestF called the other. 

They dished out some coins from the pile, and then a few 
more, to make a generous tip for the barman. 

‘And is your throat still parched?’ they asked solicitously. 

‘And what will you have?’ says the one. 

‘And vow?’ says the other. 

‘My throat’s getting dryer and dryer.’ 

‘Aye, and so is mine.’ 

^ ‘And did you ever hear about the bargain Patrick made with 
his owld mother?’ 

‘It’s a long story,’ says the other, ‘but I’ve a mind to hear it to 
the end. Would you tell it now, while I down a goblet to your 
health and virility?’ 

The ocker, raising his goblet: T could tell it till the Day^pf 
Judgement, it’s that good. A corkin’ yarn. But let me wet me 
throat first.’ 

‘They’re a bimch of thieves, the three of ’em,’ said the barkeep . 
as he filled my glass. ‘Woiild you believe it, one of ’em was a 
priest once. He’s the biggest faker of the lot. Can’t put ’em 
out — they own the building. See what I mean?’ 

He busied himself with the empty glasses, rinsed them, wiped 
them, polished them, lit himself a cigarette. Then he amoled 
over to me again. 

‘All shandy-gaff,* he mumbled confidentially. ‘They can talk 
sense, if they want to. They’re as smart as steel traps. Like to 
put on an act, that’s all. Beats me why they pick this place to do 
it in.’ He leaned backward to spit a gob in the spitoon beside 
his feet. '‘Ireland! They never saw Ireland, none of them. They 
were bom and raised a block away from here. They love to put 
it on, . . . You’d never think it, would you, but the blind- fellow 
was a great little fighter once. Until he got Imocked cold by 
Terry McGovern, He’s got the eyes of an eagle, that bird. Comes 
. in here to coimt his money every day. It burns him up to get 
wooden money. You know what he does \vith the bad coins? 
Passes them off oh real blind men. AinH that nice?'* 
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The Iron Cauldron was one of the landmarks of the^ 
Village. Its clientele was drawn from far and near. Among 'the ^ 
many interesting characters who frequented the place were the 
inevitable freaks and eccentrics who made the Village notorious. 

'1 o believe Mona^ it would seem that aU the nuts congregated 
at her tables Almost every day I heard of some new figure, ' 
each onCj of course, more extravagant than the last. 

The latest was Anastasia. She had blown in from, the Coast . 
and was having a time of it to keep going. She had had aTew 
hundred dollars with her on arriving in New York but it had 
vanished like smoke. What she ha^’t given away had been 
stolen. According to Mona, she was an extraordinary looking 
person. She had long black hair which she wore like a mane, 
violet blue eyes, beautiM strong hands and large sturdy feet. She 
called herself Anastasia simply. Her last name, Annapolis, she 
had invented. Apparently she had wandered into The Iron 
Cauldron in search of work. Mona had overheard her talking 
to the proprietor and had come to her rescue. Wouldn’t hear of 
her washing dishes or even waiting on tables. She had divined at 
once that this was an unusual person, had invited her to sit down 
and eat, and after a long conversation had loaned her some 
money. 

‘Imagine, she was walking around in overalls. She had no 
stockings and her shoes were worn through. People were making 
fun of her.’ 

‘Describe her again, will you?’ 

‘I really can’t,’ said Mona, whereupon she launched into an 
extravagant description of her friend. The way she said ‘my 
friend’ gave me a queer feeling. I had never heard her refer to 
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flip wav she's treated. There never was a more generous, reckless 
Sd Of coi^e she has no sense of reality. That's what I love 

about her/ • v 

‘What do you mean by that exactly? 

‘Just what I said. If someone came along who needed a shirt 
she'd take hers off— right in the street— and give it to the per- 
son. She'd never think about the fact that she was indecently 
exposed. She'd take her pants off too, if necessary/ 

‘You don't call that mad?' 

‘No, Val, I don't. For her it's the natural, sane thing to do. 
She never stops to think of consequences; she doesn't care what 
people think of her. She’s genuine through and through. And 
she's as sensitive and delicate as a flower.' 

‘She must have had a strange bringing up. Did she tell you 
anything about her parents, anything about her childhood?' 

‘A little/ 

I could see that she knew more than she cared to reveal. 

‘She was an orphan, I believe. She said the people who 
adopted her were very kind to her. She bad everyttog she 
wanted/ 

‘Well, let's get to bed, what do you say?' 

She went to the bathroom to go through the usual inter- 
minable routine, I got in bed and waited patiently. The door to 
the bathroom was open. 

‘By the way/ I -said, thinking to divert her mind, ‘how is 
Qaude these days? Anything new?' 

‘He's leaving town in a day or two/ 

‘Whereto?' 

‘He wouldn't say. 1 have a notion he’s heading for Afirica/ 
^Africa? Why would he be going there? 

‘Search me! It wouldn't surprise me, though, if he said he were 
going to the moon. You know Claude; . . 

Tou've^s^d that several times now, and always the same way. 
No, 1 don t know Claude, not like you mean, I know only what 
he chooses to tell, nothing more. He's an absolute conundrum to 


me. 


I, heard her chuckling to herself. 

‘^afs so funny about that?’ I asked. 

I thought you understood one another perfectly,’ 


enigma. 


one wm ever get to understand Claude,’ said 
he 11 remain an enigma.’ 


I. *He’s an 


That s just &e way I feel about my friend.’ 

V0,1 ‘You hardly know her and 
^ ? life-long friend!’ 

be silly. She is my friend — ^the only Mend I’ve ever 

‘You sound as if you were infatuated. . . 
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‘Claude said p me the other day— are vou listeuinc'’— that 
you were one of the few/ ' ^ 

‘One of the elect, is that it?’ I said jokingly. 

‘The only man in the world for me/ 

‘But not a friend. . . 

She put her hand over my mouth. 


Every night it was the same theme song — 7vly friend ‘Stasia’. 
Varied, of course, to add a little spice, with tall tales of the 
annoying attentions lavished upon her by an incongruous 
quartette. One of them — she didn’t even know his name — owned 
a stiing of book stores; another was the wrestler, Jim Driscoll; 
the third was a millionaire, a notorious pervert, whose name — it 
sounded incredible — ^was Tinkelfels; the fourth " was a mad in- 
dividual who was also somewhat of a saint. Ricardo, this last- 
named, appealed to me warmly, assuming that her description of 
him tallied with reality, A quiet, sober individual who spoke with 
a strong Spanish accent, had a wife and three children whom he 
loved dearly, was extremely poor but made lavish gifts, was kind 
and gentle — ‘tender as a Iamb’ — ^wrote metaphysical treatises 
which were unpublished, gave lectures to audiences of ten or 
twelve, et patati et pataia. What I liked about him was this— 
each time he accompanied her to the subway, each time he said 
good-night, he would clutch her hands and murmur solemnl}^’ 
Tf I can’t have you, nobody will. 7 mill kill you^ 

She came back to Ricardo again and again, saying how much 
he thought of Anastasia, how ‘beautifully’ he treated her, and 
so forth. And each time she brought up his name she would 
repeat his threat, laughing over it as if it were a great joke. Her 
attitude began to annoy me. 

‘How do you know he won’t keep bis word some day?’ I said 
one nighti 

She laughed even harder at this. 

‘You think it’s so impossible, do you?’ 

‘You don’t know him,’ said she. ‘He’s one of the gentlest, 
creatures on earth.’ ^ - tt i 

‘That’s precisely why I think he’s capable of doing it. Hes 
serious. You’d better watch yourself with him/ 

‘Oh, nonsense! He Wouldn’t hurt a fty/ 

‘Maybe not. But he sounds passionate enough to kill the 
woman he loves.’ 

‘How can he be in love with ;;z^? It’s silly. I don’t show mm 
any affection. I hardly listen to him, in fact. He talks to Anastasia 

more than to me.’ xj > n-nr 

‘You don’t have to do anything, you only need to he. rio s goz 
a fixation. He isn’t mad. Unless it’s madness TO fall in 
an image. You’re the physical image of his ideal, tha^ 
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5ny of her other acquaintances in quite this way. There was a 
feiTOtir to her -words which suggested veneration, adoranoix and 
other undefinable things. She had made of this meeting with 
her new-found ttend an event of the first magnitude. 

VHow old is she?’ I ventured to as£ 

.'^How old?. I don’t know. Maybe twenty-two or three. She has 
no sge. You don’t think of such things when you look at her. 
\ She’s the most extraordinary being I’ve ever met — outside of 
. yourself, Val*’ 

*An Artist, I suppose?’ 

*She’s everything. She can do anything.’ 

T)oes she paint?’ 

‘Of course! She paints, sculpts, makes puppets, writes poetry, 
dances—and with it all she’s a clown. 3ut a sad clown, like you.’ 

‘You don’t think she’s nuts?’ 

T should say not! She does queer things, but only because 
she’s unusual. She’s about as free a person as I’ve ever seen, and 
tragic to boot. She’s really unfathomable.’ 

‘Like Claude, I suppose,’ 

-She smiled. Tn a way,* she said. ‘Funny you mentioned him. 
You ought to see the two of them together. They look as if they 
hailed &om another planet.’ 

‘So they know each other?’ 

‘I introduced them to one another. They get along splendidly, 

00. They talk their own private language. And do you know, 
they even resemble one another physically.’ 

T suppose she’s a bit on the mannish side, this Anapopoulos 
or whatever it is?' 

‘Not really,’ said Mona, her eyes glistening. ‘She prefers to 
^ dress in men’s clothes because she feels more comfortable that 
way. She’s more than a mere female, you see. If she were a man, 
I’d speak the same way. There’s some added quality in her which 
is beyond sexual distinction. Sometimes she reminds me of an 
' angel, except that there’s nothing ethereal or remote about her. 
No, she’s very earthy, almost coarse at times. . . . The only way 
to e^lain it to you, Val, is to say that she’s a superior being. You 
Imow how you felt about Claude? Well . . . Anastasia is tragic 
buffoon. She doesn’t belong in this world at all. I don’t know 
where she belongs, but certainly not here. The very tone of her 
voice win tell you that. It’s an extraordinary voice, more like a 
bircTs th&n a human being’s. But when she gets angry it becomes 
frightening.’ 

‘Why, does she fly into rages frequently?’ 

‘Only when people insult her or make fun of her.’ 

‘Why do they do that? 

‘I told your^jecause she^s different. Even her walk is unique. 
She can’t help it, it’s her nature. But it makes me furious to see 
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even surrender you to another man 5 if that was what vou 
wished. ^ 

These unexpected words of mine gave her intense relief, or so 
it seemed. What it was she had imagined I would say I don’t 
know. A weight had fallen off her shoulders. She came over to 
me — I was sitting on the edge of the bed— and sat beside me. She 
put a hand on mine. The look which stole into her eyes was one 
of utter sincerity and devotion. 

Wal/ she began, ^you know I would never make :such a 
demand of you. How could you say such a thing? Maybe I do tell 
you fibs now and then, but not lies. I couldn’t keep anything vital 
from you — it would give me too much pain. These httle things 
. . . these fibs . . I make them up because I don’t want to hurt you 
There are situations sometimes which are so sordid that, even to 
relate them to you, I feel would soil you. It doesn’t matter what 
happens to 7ne, I’m made of coarser fibre. I know what the world 
is like. You don’t. You’re a dreamer. And an idealist. You don’t 
know, nor will you ever suspect, much less believe, how wicked 
people are. You see only the good side of everyone. You’re pure, 
that’s what. And that’s what Claude meant when he said you 
were one of the few. Ricardo is another pure soul. People like 
you and Ricardo should never be involved in ugly things. I get 
involved now and then — because I’m not afraid of contamina- 
tion. I’m of the world. With you I behave like another being. I 
want to be what you’d like me to be. But I’ll never be like you, 
never.’ 

T wonder now,’ said I, *what people would think — ^people like 
Kronski, O’Mara, Ulric, for example — if they heard you talking 
this way.’ 

Tt doesn’t matter what other people think, Val. I know you. 
I know you better than any of your friends, no matter how long 
they’ve known you. I know how sensitive you are. You’re the 
tenderest creature alive.’ 

T’m beginning to feel frail and delicate, with all this/ 

‘You’re not delicate,’ said she feelingly. ‘You’re tough — like all 
artists. But when it comes to the world, I mean dealing with the 
worlds you’re just an infant. The world is vicious through and 
through. You’re in it, all right, but you’re not of it. You lead a 
charmed life. If you meet with a sordid experience you convert 
it into something beautiful.’ 

‘You talk as if you knew me like a book.’ 

‘I’m telling you the truth, am I not? Can you deny it?’ 

She put her arm around me lovingly and brushed her cheek 
against mine, 

‘Oh Val, maybe I’m not the woman you deserv e, but I ^ 
know you. And the more I know you the bener I iov e you. i 
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the way you do. I don^t say that she’s a leech, I say this — you’re 
robbing her of something. Why doesn’t she sell her puppets, or 
her paintings, or her sculpture?’ 

Why?' She laughed outright at this. 'For the same reason 
that you can’t sell your stories. She’s too good an artist, that’s 
why.’ 

'But she doesn’t have to sell her work to art dealers — let her 
sell direct to individuals. Sell them for a song! Anything to keep 
afloat. It would do her good. She’d re^y feel better for it.’ 

'There you go againl Shows how little you know the world. 
Val, you couldn’t eveng/t^e her work away, that’s how things are. 
If you ever get a book published you’ll have to beg people to 
accept copies gratis. People don’t want what’s good, I tell you. 
People like you and Anastasia — or Ricardo — you have to be 
protected. 

‘To hell with writing, if that’s how it is But I can’t believe 

it! I’m no writer yet, I’m nothing but a tyro. I may be better 
than editors think I am, but I’ve a long way to go yet. When 
I really know how to express myself people will read n^. I don’t 
care how bad the world is. They will^ I tell you. They won’t be 
able to ignore me.’ 

'And until then?’ 

'Until then I’ll find some other way of making a living,’ 
'Selling encyclopaedias? Is that a way?’ 

'Not much of a one, I admit, but it’s better than begging and 
borrowing. Better than having your wife prostitute herself.’ 

'Every penny I make I earn,’ said Mona heatedly. 'Waiting on 
tables is no cinch.’ 

'All the more reason why I should do my share. You don’t like 
to see me selling books. I don’t like to see you waiting on tables. 
If we had more sense we’d be doing other things. Surely there 
must be some kind of work that isn’t degrading.’ 

'Not for us! We weren’t cut out to do the work of the world.’ 
'Then we ought to leatn.’ I was getting carried away with my 
own righteous attitude. 

'Val, this is all talk. You know you’ll never hold down an 
honest-to-God job. Never. And I don’t want you to. I’d rather 
see you dead.’ 

'All right, you win. But Jesus, isn’t there something a man like 
me can do without feeling like a fool or a dolt?’ Here a thought 
which was forming itself bn my lips caused me to laugh. I 
laughed good and hard before I got it out. 'Listen,’ I managed to 
say, 'do you know what I was just thinking? I was thinking that I 
might make a wonderful diplomat. I ought to be an ambassador 
to a foreign country — how does that strike you? No, seriously. 
Why not? I’ve got brains, and I know how to deal with people. 
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in life^ you can suffer the pangs of the martyrs. . . • To suffer for 

that’s a wonder^ kind of sufiering. When you suffer 

because of your own ego^ becat^e of lack or because of misdeeds, 
you experience a kind of humiliatiorL I loathe that sort of suffer- 
ing. To siiffer with others, or for others, to be all in the same boat 
that’s different. Then one feels enriched. What I dislike about 
our way of life is that it’s so restricted. We ought to be up and 
about, getting bruised and battered for reasons that matter.’ 

I went on and on in this vein, sliding ffom one subject to 
another, often contradicting myself, utteimg the mo^ extrava- 
gant statements, then brushing them aside, struggling to get 
back to terra firma. 

It was beginning to happen more and more frequently now, 
these monologues, these harangues. Perhaps it was becausel was 
no longer writing. Perhaps because I was alone most of the day. 
Perhaps, too, because I had a feeling that she was slipping out of 
my hands. ITiere was something desperateabout these explosions 
I was reaching out for something, something which I could never 
pin down in words. Though I seemed to be censuringiier I was 
really upbraiding myself. The worst of it was that I could never 
come to any concrete resolution. I saw clearly what we ought not 
to do, but I could not see what we should do. Secredy, I relished 
the thought of being ^protected’, Secredy I had to admt that'she 
was right — 1 would never fit in, never make the groove. And so 
I let it out in talk. I rambled backwards and forwards, rehearsing 
the glorious days of childhood, the miserable days of adolescence 
the clownish adventures of youth. It was all fecinating, every 
iota. If only that man McFarland had been present, withTus 
stenographer! What a story for his magazine! (Later it occurred 
to me how strange it was ^t I could talk my life out but cotild 
never get it down on paper. The moment I sat down before the 
machine I became self-conscious. It hadn’t occurred to me at 


that time to use the pronoun I. Why, I wonder? What inhibited 
me? Perhaps I hadn’t yet become the T of my F.) 

I not only intoxicated her with these talks, I intoxicated my- 
self. It would be almost dawn before we would asleep. 
Dozing off I had the feeling that I had accomplished something I 
had gotten it off my ch^ It! What was that it? I couldn’t say 
myself. I taew only this, and from it I seemed to derive an 
u nh oly satisfactiom I had assumed my true role. 

Perhaps, too, ^ese scenes were just to prove that I could be as 
^citing ^d different’ as that Anas tasia whom I was getrina 
tired of hea^g about. Perhaps. Possibly I was a wee bit 
jealous already. Though she had known Anastasia only a few 
^ys, mght say, the room was already full of her friend’s 
t^gs. All the latter needed to do now was to move in. Over the 
beds were two stunning Japanese^prints, a Utamaro and a 
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missed you so much lately. That's why it means so much to me 
to have a friend: J was really getting desperate—without you,' 

‘0,K, But we were beginedng to . behave like two spoiled 
childre^ do you realize that? We expected everything to be. 
handed to us on a platter. 

T didn't!’ she exclaimed, *But I wanted you to have the things 
you craved. I, wanted you to have a good life— -so that you could 
do all the thinjgs you dream about. You can’t be spoiledl You take 
only what you need, no more.’ 

"That’s true/ I said, moved by this unexpected observation. 
‘Not many people realize that. I remember how angry my folks 
got when I came home from Church one Sunday morning and 
told them enthusiastically that I was a Christian Socialist. I had 
heard a coal miner speak from the pulpit that morning and his 
.words had sthick home. He called himself a Christian Socialist, 

I immediately became one too. Anj^vay, it ended up with the 
usual nonsense , . • the folks saying that Socialists were concerned 
only with giving away other people’s money, “And what’s wrong 
with that?”.. I demanded. The answer was: “Wait till you’ve, 
earned your own money, than talk!” That seemed to me a silly 
argument. What did it matter, I asked myself, whether I earned 
money or didn’t earn money? The point was that the good things 
of life were unjustly distributed. I was quite willing to eat less, 
to, have less of ever3rthing, if those who had little might be 
better off. Then and there it occurred to me how little one really 
needs. If you’re content you don’t need material treasures. . . . 
Wpll> I don’t know why I got off on that! Oh yes! About taking 
. oidy what I need. ... I admit, my desires are great. But I also 
can do \vithout. Though I talk a lot about food, as you know,.! 
really don’t require much. I want just enough to be able to 
forget about food, that’s what I mean. That’s normal, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘Of course, of course!’ 

‘And that’s why I don’t want all the things you seem to think 
would make me happy, or make me work better^ We don’t need 
to live the way we were, I gave in to please It was wonder- 
ful while it lasted, sure. So is Christmas. What I dislike more 
than anything is this perpetual borrowing and begging, this using 
people for suckers. You don’t enjoy it either, I’m sure of it. Why 
should we deceive each other about it, then? Why not put an 
end to it?’. 

‘But J have!’ 

stopped doing it for me, but now you’re doing it for your . 
friend Anastasia, Don’t lie to me. I know what I’m saying.’ 

It s different in her case, VaL She doesn’t know how to earn 
money. She’s even more of a child than you,’ 

But you’re only helping her to remain a child — by aiding her 
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weren’t half as dangerous as liquor. And the effects were more 
interesting. Yes, she was going to try them someday. There were 
lots of people in the Village — ^respectable people^ too — who had 
drugs. She couldn’t see why people were so afraid of drugs. There 
was that Mexican drug which exalted the sense of colour, for 
example. Perfectly harmless. We ought to try it sometime. She’d 
see if she couldn’t get some from that phoney poet what’s-his- 
name. She loathed him, he was filthy, and so on, but Anastasia 
maintained that he was a good poet. And Anastasia ought to 
know. ... 

T’m going to borrow one of her poems one day and read it aloud 
to you. You’ve never heard anything like it, Val.’ 

‘O.K,’ J said, ^but if it stinks I’m going to tell you so.’ 

‘Don’t worry! She couldn’t write a bad poem if she tried.’ 

T know — she’s a genius.’ 

‘She is indeed, and I’m not joking. She’s a real genius.’ 

I couldn’t resist remarking that it was too bad geniuses always 
had to be freaks. 

‘There you go! Now you’re talking just like everyone else. I’ve , 
explained to you again and again that she’s not likfe tiife other 
fireaks in the Village.’ 

‘No, she’s a genuine freak!’ 

‘She’s. mad maybe, but like Strindberg, like Dostoiesvky, like 
Blake, , . 

‘That’s putting her rather high, isn’t it?’ 

‘I didn’t say she had their t^ent. All I mean is that if she’s 
queer she’s queer in the same way they were. She’s not insane^ 
and she’s not a fraud. Whatever she is, it’s real. I’ll stake my life 
on it.’ 

‘The only thing I have against her,’ I blurted out, ‘is that she 
needs so damned much looking after.’ 

‘That’s cruel!’ 

‘Is it? Look . • . she got along aU right until you came along, 
didn’t she?’ 

‘I told you what a condition she was in when I met her*’ 

‘I know you did, but that doesn’t impress me. Maybe if you 
hadn’t nursed her along she would have picked herself up and . 
stood on her own two legs.’ 

‘We’re back where we started. How many times must I explain 
to you that she simply doesn’t know how to take care of herself?’ 
‘Then let her learn!’ 

‘How about yourself? Have you learned yet?’ 

‘I was getting along all right until you came along. I not only 
took care of myself, I took care of a wife and child.’ 

‘That’s unfair of you. Maybe you did take care of them, but at 
what a price! You wouldn’t want to live that way forever, would 
you?’ . . 
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-What I don’t know I’d maKe up tor witn my imagination, 
you see me as ambassador to^ China?’ , , 

: Oddly, she didn’t think the idea so absurd. Not m the abstract, 

at any rare. , , ^ ^ rr , rrm 

' ‘Certainly^you would make a good.ambassador, Val. Why not, 
as you say? But you’ll never get the chance. There are certain 
. doors that v/ill never be opened to you. If men like you were 
directing the world’s affairs we wouldn’t be worrying about the 
nest me^ — or how to get stories published. That’s why I say you 
don’t know the world!’ 

.‘Damn it, I do know the world. I know it only too well. But I 
refuse to make terms with it.* 

‘It’s the same thing.’ 

‘No it isn’t! It’s the difference between ignorance — or blind- 
ness— and aloofness. Something like that. If I didn’t know the 
world how could I be a writer?’ 

‘ writer has his own world,’ 

‘I’ll be damnedi I never expected you to say tliat! Now you’ve 
. got me stuinped, • . I was silenced for a moment. 

‘It’s dead true what you say,’ I continued. ‘But it doesn’t obvi- 
. ate what I just said. Maybe I can’t explain it to you, but I know 
I’m right. To have your own world, and to live in it, doesn’t 
mean that you are necessarily blind to the real world, so-called. If 
a writer weren’t familiar with the every-day world, if he hadn’t 
^ been so steeped in it that he revolted against it, he wouldn’t have 
. what you call his own world. An artist carries all worlds within 
' . hizhr And he’s just as vital a part of this world as anyone else. 
Ih'fact, he’s more thoroughly of it and in it tlian other people for 
the simple reason that he’s creative. The world is his medium. 

. Other men are content with their little comer of the world— 
th’eir own little job, their own little tribe, their ovm little philo- 
S; sophy, and so on. Damn it, the reason why I’m not a great writer, 
if you want to know, is because I haven’t taken the whole wide 
world unto me yet. It isn’t that I don’t know about evil. It isn’t 
that I’m blind to people’s viciousness, as you seem to tlrink. It’s 
something other than that. What it is I don’t know myself. But I 
mil know, eventually. And then FU become a torch. I’ll light up 
the world. I’ll expose it down to its very marrow. , . . But I won’t 
condemn it! I won’t because I know too well that I am part and 
. parcel of it, a significant cog in the machinery.’ I paused. ‘We 
haven’t touched bottom yet, you know. What we’ve suffered is 
rwthing, Fleabites, that’s all. There are worse things to endure 
than lack of food and such things. I suffered much more when 
I was smeen, when I was only reading about life. Or else I’m 
deceiving myself,’ 

. \ |No, 1 know what you mean.’ She nodded thoughtfully. , 
You do? Good. Then you realize that, without participating 
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dinner time came, UsuaUy I would lr.ni- 

choose a prospect who lived a good distan^*^*^ "rds and 

dovra suburb, some bleak and barren hole ?n run- 

on Long Island, I did this partly to kill Jersey or out 

completely off the track, Al4ys,^whe^eaSn.^ ^oget 

spot (w^ch only a dotty book salesman S,nM 
mgl), I found that I would be assaile™bl^^m visi^ 

memones of dear, beloved places I had unexpected 

a sort of mverse law of association at woS The ® 
TOmmonplace the milieu, the more bizarre anS ,, !? 

Aese unbidden associations, I could almnct "^^nderful were 

headed of a morning for HackeSc o^ r if I 

rabbit hole on Staten Island, by eve^e I ^ 

Sheepshead Bay, or Bluepoint or I ^te p iind myself at 

ha™ the carfare to mS l ™ "I ‘“‘hi’t 

iog .0 luck Uuu I wotdT™ tofo 

■—who would stake me to a meal and the 

foe ude. It didn’t matter where I ended un nnr '* t 

because Mona would be su^fto ^rive?*^"^^^^ 

things down in my head avain ^ writing 

calmly, evenly, like a rennrr<^ nJ‘ fevenshly as before but 

of time and a generous Sens^accoum:^ 

^ngs happen as they would. Now aSdfoen ^iH to iet 

heel, I would blow into some nm Wi • on eyen 

. random— plumber or undertaker^ft a shop at 

launch into my sale? tS I wfn’V difference-^d ■ 

a sale, nor eveS of “aking 

merely curious to see the effect- mw ,,, J ^ they say. No, I was 
Plete nobody. I iS Se feefoi^?hTf?® on acom- 

from another planet. Iffoe poor viSm fek Hic'^ man descended 
?f om loose-leaf encvcfon^iri? tliscuss 



gefoalsouTwhh“;Vm1^Kra"^^^^^^ -- 

away from myself I got tS mo^cena^T'^^- f^tther 
raspiranon. Suddenly, per^L in fh^ ^ to haye an 
decision would be made and off T’h nucLt of a sentence, the 
spot wlhch I had too™ to ic ilT': Off ^'^uhiug fur’s 
marvellous past. The trick f ^ '^^ty definite, a vent 

ram reconstitute the^beine V° Precious spot 

game— and full of surprises <;r.tTilr- ^ °nce was. A queer 

HeniJ^th^°^ men’fclothe™ Yes our room 

uaS hf "«”i S’CSg Eiis: 

worltfoem^Sd su?d?nS^^^^^^ °n the fringe of the 



Hiroshige. On the trunk was a puppet which Anastasia had made 
expressly for Mona; On the chiffonier was a Russian -ikon, 

finothcrgifxfr^mAnastasia.Tosaynothingof the barbaric bracc- 

• letSi the amulets, the embroidered moccasins, and so on. Even 
the perfume she was using— a most pungent one!— Anastasia 
had given her. (Probably out of. Mona’s money.) With 
' Anastasia you never could tell what was what. While Mona was 
: worryiiig about the clothes her friend needed, the cigarettes, the 
art materials, ct cetera, Anastasia was getting money from home 
and doling it out to her hangers on. Mona saw nothing incongru- 
ous in this. Whatever her friend did was right and natural, even 
. if she 'Stoic from her purse. Anastasia did steal now and then. 

*' Why not? She stole not for herself but to aid those in distress. 
She had.no scruples or compunctions about such matters. She 
wasn’t a bourgeoises oh no! This word ^bourgeois* began to pop 
up frequently now that Anastasia was on the scene. Whatever 
was no . good was *‘bouYgeoW^ Even caca could be ^‘hourgeois^ ^ 

. according to Anastasia’s way of looking at things. She had such 
: a wonderful sense of humour, when you got to know her. Of 
course, some people couldn’t see it. Some people are just devoid 
of humoiin To wear two different shoes, which Anastasia some- 
times did absentmindedly — or did she do it absentmindediy? — 

; that was screamingly fiinny. Or to cany a douche-bag through 
the streets. Why wrap such things? Besides, Anastasia never 
used one herself — it was always for a friend who was in trouble. 

The books that were lying around ... all loaned her by 
Anastasia. One of them was called Down There — by some 
‘decadent’ French writer. It was one of Anastasia’s favourites, 
not because it was ‘decadent’ but because it told of that extra- 
ordinary figure in French liistory— Gilles de Rais, He had been a 
. follower of Jeanne d’Arc. He had murdered more children — 

^ he had depopulated %vhole villages, in fact. One of the most' 
enigmatic figures in French history. She begged me to glance at 
it some time, Anastasia had read it in the original. She could 
read not only French and Italian but German, Portuguese and . 
Russian. Yes, in the convent school she had also learned to play 
tlie piano divinely. And the harp. 

Can she blow the trumpet?’ I asked derisively. 

^le gave me the horse laugh. Then followed this revelation: 

She can play the drums, too. But she has to be a little high 
first. 

.‘You mean drunk?’ 

, hopped up. Marijuana. There’s no harm in it. It’s not 
habit forming.’ 

subject came up — drugs — I was sure to get an 
eaiTui, In Mona’s opinion (probably Anastasia’s) everyone ought 
; to become acquainted with the effects of different drugs. Drugs 


a baboon I must have been! Natura]l3' a Picodiribibi would hnvo 
done far better! So might a dead jackass with a phonograph in 
its guts. To read in the subwa}', or on an open trolley, about 
Prust the founder of Prussia — what a profitless pastime! bar 
better, if one had to read, to listen to tliat madman who said: 
‘How sweet it is to hate one’s native land and eagerly await its 

annihilation.’ . . . • . 

Yes in addition to the dummies, the bmdmgs, and all the 
other paraphernalia which crammed my brief-case, I usually 
carried a book with me, a book so removed from the tenor of my 
dflilv life that it was more like a tattoo mark on the sole of a con- 
S leftfoot. ‘WE HAVE NOT YET DECIDED THE 
QUESTION OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND YOU 
WANT TO EAT!’ A sentence like this jumping out of a book in 
the dreary waste-land could decide the whole course of rny day. 

I can see 'myself all over again slamming the berak shut, jtmpmg 
. up like a st^ed buck, and exclaiming aloud: 'Where in hell are 
vie?’ And then bolting. It night have been the edge of a swamp 
where they had let me off, it might have bep the beginning of 
one of those interminable rows of all-look-alike suburban homes 
or the very portals of an insane asylum. No matter — on, on, head 
down, jaws working feverishly, grunts, squeals of delight, rumin- 
ations, discoveries, illuminations. Because of that bhtz phrase. 
Especially the ‘and you want to eat!’ part of it. It was ages before 
I discovered who ^d originated this marvellous exclamation. 
All I knew then, all that mattered, was that I was back in Russia, 
that I was with kindred spirits, that I was completely possessed 
by such an esoteric proposition as the debatable existence of God; ' 

Years later, did I say? Why yes — only yesterday, so to speak, 

I found out who the author was. At the same time I learned that 
another man, a contemporary, had written thus of his nation, the 
great Russian nation: ‘We belong to the number of those 
nations which, so to’ speak, do not enter into the structure of 
mankind but exists only in order to teach the world an important 
lesson of some sort.’ 

But I am not going to speak of yesterday or the day before 
yesterday. l am going to speak of a time which has no beginning 
nor cud, a time moreover which with all the other kinds of time 
that filled the empty spaces of my days 

^Tl^ way of ships, Md of men in general, is the zigzag path, 
^e dnmkMd inoves m curves, like the planets. Bu theman who 

k continuum which 

IS umquely his own and m which God is ever present ‘For the 

there TteeS 

Sv fet us sTv^w ^ “ Very weU, it is 

Instanter the stars begin 


to chime, the reindeer paw. the tu^rth^h NuelS^ 
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‘Of course , not! But Fd have found a way out--eventualIy.’ 

^Evcutually! you haven’t got too much time. You’re in 
’ your thirties now — ^and you have yet to make a name for yourself. 

just a ^irl^ but see what she’s accomplished already.’ 
' ‘I know. But then she’s a genius. . . / 

*Oh, stop itl 'We won’t get anywhere talking this way. Why 
don’t you quit dunking about her? She doesn’t interfere with 
life. why should you interfere with hers? Can’t I have o;j5 
fnend? Why must you be jealous of hert Be just, won’t you?’ 

‘All right, let’s drop it. But stop talking about her, will you? 
Then I won’t say anything to htut you.’ 

Though she hadn’t explicitly asked me not to visit The Iron 
Cauldron I kept away out of consideration for her wishes. I 
suspected that Anastasia spent much of her time there daily, that 
during Mona’s swings the two were always together somewhere. 
In roundabout ways I would hear of their visits to the museums 
and^Srt galleries, to the studios of Village artists, of their ex- 
peditions 'tp the waterfront, where Anastasia made sketches of 
boats arid rskyline, of the hours they spent at the library doing 
research. In a way the change was good for Mona. Gave her 
something new to think about. She had little knowledge of paint- 
ing, Anastasia apparently was delighted to act as her mentor. 
There were veiled references occasionally to the portrait 
Anastasia intended to make of Mona. 

She had never done a realistic portrait of anyone, it seems, 
arid ^he was especially reluctant to do a resemblance of Mona. 

, There were days when Anastasia was incapable of doing a 
things when she was prostrate and had to be nursed like an in- 
fant. Any trifling event could bring them on, these fits of malaise. 
Somtdtncs they occurred because Mona had spoken foolishly 
or irreverently of one of Anastasia’s beloved idols. Modigliani 
and El Greco, for example, were painters about whom she would 
allow no one, not even Mona, to say the wrong thing. She was 
very fond of Utrillo, too, but she efid not venerate him. He was 
a lo^t soul’, like herself: still on the ‘human’ level. Whereas 
Giotto, Gnanewald, the Chinese and the Japanese masters, these 
wem on a different level, represented a higher order. (Not 
so. bad, her taste!) She had no respect whatever for American 
artists, I gathered. Except for John Marin, who she described 
as lifted but profound. What alrpost endeared her to me was 
discovery that she always carried with her Alice m \Vo? 2 der- 

r Later she was to include a volume 

of JujBbaud. of thox Jotsr, . . 

I Was still making the rounds, or going through the motions. 
Now and then I sold a set of book^ without trying. I worked at 
It only four or five hours a day, always ready to toock off when 
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you anything to say?’ I shouted in the Emperor Anathema’s. ear.)- 
‘Whether to eat or not before deciding the issue, is that^ I ask 
you, a metaphysical question? Does a hungry man debate wheth- 
er he is to eat or not? We are all famished: we hunger and thirst 
for that which gave us life, else we would not be assembled here. 
To imagine that by giving a mere Yes or No the grand problem 
will be settled for eternity is sheer madness. We have not. . . / 
(I paused and turned to the one on my right. ‘And you, Fyodor 
Mihailovich, have you nothing to say?) We have not come to- 
gether to seMe an absurd problem. We are here, comrades, be- 
cause outside this room, in the worlds as they call it, there is no 
place in which to mention the Holy Name, We are the chosen 
ones, and we are united ecumenically. Does God zvish to see 
children sitffer? Such a question may be asked here. Is evil neces- 
sary? That too may be asked. It may also be asked whether we 
have a- right to expect a Paradise here and now, or whether 
etemality is preferable to immortality. We may even debate 
whether Our L^rd Jesus Christ is of one divine nature oidy or 
of two consubstantiaUy harmonious natures, human and divine. 
We have suffered more than is usual for morial ;t>yings to 
endure. We have all achieved an appreciable degree* of emanci- 
pation, Some of you have revealed the depths of the human soul 
in a manner and to a degree never before heard of. We are all 
living outside our time, the forerunners of a new era, of a new 
,order of manlund. We know that nothing is to be hoped for on 
the present world level. The end of historical man is upon us. 
The future will be in terms of eternity, and of freedom, and of 
love. The resurrection of man will be ushered in with our aid; 
the dead will rise from their graves clothed in radiant flesh and 
^ew, and we shall have communion, real everlasting com- 
munion, with all who once were: with those who made history 
and with those who had no history. Instead of myth and fable 
we shall have everlasting reality. All that now passes for science 
will fall away; there will be no need to search for the clue to 
reality because all will be real and durable, naked to the eye of 
the soul, transparent as the waters of Shiloh. Eat, I beg you, and 
drink to your heart’s content. Taboos are not God’s making. 
Nor murder and lust. Nor jealousy and envy. Though w^ 
as^mbled here as men,* we are bound through the divine spirit, 
v^en we take leave of one another we shall return to the world 
of chaos, to the realm of space which no amount of activity can 
exhaust. We ^e not of this world, nor are we yet of the world to 
come, except in thought and spirit. Our place is on the threshold 
M eternity; our function is that of prime movers. It is our 
Fnvilege to be crucified in the name of freedom. We shall water 
our grav^with our own blood. No task can be too great for us to 
assume. We are the true revolutionaries since we do not baptize 
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swin<nns through the revolving door of a museum with those 
crazy puppets in their arms. And then I would say a curious 
thin^ to myaelf— voce^ of course. I would say, and smile 
wanly as I did so: 'And zohere do I come in?' Mowng around on 
the bleak periphery, among zombies and dodoes, I had gotten 
the idea that I was cut off. Always, in closing a door, I had the 
impression that the door was locked behind me, that I would 
have to' find another way to get back. Get back where? 

' There was something ridiculous and grotesque about this 
double image which obtruded at the most unexpected moments. 
I saw the two of them garbed in outlandish fashion — ’Stasia in 
her overalls and hobnailed boots and Lady Precious Strea in 
her fluttering cape, her hair streaming loose like a mane. They 
were alv/ays talking simultaneously, and about utterly different 
things^ they made strange grimaces and wild gesticulations; they 
walked with two utterly different rhythms, one like an auk, tlie 
other like a panther. 

Whenever I went deep enough into my childhood I was no 
longer outside, on the fringe, hut snugly inside, like a pip in the 
fleshy heart :bf a ripe piece of fruit. I might be standing in front 
of Annie. Meinken’s candy shop, in the old 14th Ward, my nose 
pressed against the window-pane, my eyes a-glitter at the sight 
of some chocolate-covered soldiers. That abstract noun/ ‘the 
world’, hadn’t yet penetrated my consciousness. Ever3rthing was 
real, concrete, individuated, but neither fully named or wholly 
delineated. I was and things were. Space was limitless, time was 
not yet. Annie Mcinken was a person who alwa5rs leaned far 
.over the counter to put things in my hand, who patted me on the 
head, who smiled at me, who said I was such a good little fellow, 
and sometimes ran out into the street to kiss me goodbye, though 
we lived only a few doors away. 

I honestly think that at times, out there on the fringe, w^hen 
I got very quiet and still, I half expected someone to behave to- 
\vards me exactly as Annie Meinken used to. Maybe I was run- 
ning off to those far-away places of my childhood Just to receive 
again that piece of candy, that smile, that embarrassing parting 
kiss. I was indeed an idealist. An incurable one. (An idealist is 
one who wants to turn the wheels back. He remembers too well 
what, w’as given him; he doesn’t think of what he himself might 
give. The world sours imperceptibly, but the pr cess begins 
virtually from the moment one thinks in terms of ‘the world’.) 

Strange thoughts, strange meanderings — for a book salesman. 
In my portfolio was locked the key to all human knowledge. 
Presumably. And wisdom, like Winchester, only forty miles 
away. Nothing in all the world so dead as this compendium of 
knowledge. To spiel it off about the foramenifera, about the infra 
xcd rays, about the bacteria that lie bedded in every cell what 
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4 wines her ass, if need be. But she must never 
fed that^she is deserted. What matter, she asks, if 
or four nights a weeir with her ftiendj 

Is not Anastasia the aU in all? 

* ^rmi . V 


th Jk was not Anastasia she spent the night with but her own 
mother— mothers too get ill— I know what any liot would have 
Liown long before, viz., that there’s something rotten m 

I ask myself, would there be in talking to her 
mother— over the telephone? None whatever. The truth is 

always enlightening. . , . . , , . j 

So, impersonating the lumber king, I pick up the receiver and, 
amazed that it is a mother speaking to me, I inquire in the most 
casual tone of voice if Mona is there, if so, I would like to talk to 
her. 

She is not there. Very definitely not. 

‘Have you seen her lately?’ (Still the non«conmiittaI gentle- 
man inquiring after a lady fair.) ■ '- 

Not a sign of her in months. The poor woman sounds, dis- 
tressed. She forgets herself to the extent of asking me, a perfect 
stranger, if her daughter could possibly be dead. She virtually 
implores me to inform her should I by chance get wind of* her 
daughter’s whereabouts, . ' 

‘But why don’t you write to her husband?* 

*Her husband?^ '"i* 

There follows a prolonged silence in which nothing registers 
except the ocean’s deep hum. Then, in a weak, toneless voice, 
as if addressing blank space, comes this: ‘So she really did get 
married?’ 

‘my certainly she’s married. I know her husband well. . . 
Excuse me,’ comes the far off voice, followed by the click of 
the receiver being hung up. 

I allow several nights to pass before broaching the subject to 
pe gMty one. I wait until we are in bed, the lights out. Then 
1 nudge her gently. 

‘mat is it? What are you poking me for?’ 

I was talking to your mother yesterday.* 

No answer. 

Yes, and we had quite a long conversation. . . / 
otiU no answer. " • 

funny thing is, she says she hasn’t seen you for ages. She 
thinks maybe you’re dead.’ - 

longeron she hold out? I wonder. Just as I am 
o let out another mouthful I feel her spring to a' sitting 
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The stage would be all set for me. No sir^ if there’s any going I go 
alone.’ 

‘Val, I warn you ... if you dare do that. . . 

I interrupted her. Tf I ever do it you w^on’t know about it.’ 

^So much the worse/ she answered. 'You could never do that 
without my hearing about it sooner or later.’ 

She was pacing up and dovm now, puffing nervously at the 
cigarette wluch danced from her lips. She was growing frantic, 
it seemed to me. 

‘Look here/ I said finally, ‘forget about it. I’ll. . . / 

‘Val, promise me you won’t do it. Promise me!’ 

I was silent a few moments. 

She got down on her knees beside me, looked up at me im- 
ploringly. 

‘All right,’ I said, as if reluctantly, ‘I promise.’ 

I hadn’t the slightest intention, of course, of keeping my word. 
In fact, I was more than ever determined to get to the bottom 
of the mystery. However, there was no need to hurry, I had the 
feeling that when the right moment came I would find myself 
face to face with her mother — and it would be her real mother. 
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of the natives, seems preposterous. How can a mere Brooklyn 
boy ingest all this? ^i^ere is his passport to the distant realms of 
science, philosophy, history, et cetera? All that this Brooklyn boy 
knows has been acquired through osmosis. I am the lad who 
hated to study. I am the charming fellow who consistently 
rejected all systems of thought. Like a cork tossed about on an 
angry sea I follow in the wake of this morphological monster. It 
mystifies me that I shorild be able to follow him even distantly. 
Am I following or am I being sucked under by a vortex? What 
is it that enables me to read with understanding and dehghtJ 
Whence the training, the discipline, the percipience which tWs 
monster demands? His thought is music to my ears; I recognize 
all the hidden melodies. Though I am reading Mm in English, it 
is as if I were reading the language he wrote in. His vehicle is 
. the German language, which I thought I had forgotten. But I see 
I have forgotten nothing, not even the curricula I once planned to 
follow but never did. 

From Nietzsche the questioning faculty! That little phrase 
sets me dancing. .... ^ 

Nothing is so inspiring to one who is trying m^write as to come 
upon a thinker, a thinker who is also a poet, a thinker who looks 
for the soul which animates things. I see myself again as a mere 
youth, asking the librarian, or the minister sometimes, to lend 
me certain profound works — ^deep’ I called them then. I see the, 
astonished look on their faces when I mention the titles of these 
formidable books. And then the inevitable — ‘But why do you 
want those books?’ to which I always rejoined: ‘Ahd why 
shouldn’t I want those books?’ That I was too young, that I 
hadn’t read enough to cope with such works, meant npthing to 
me. It was my privilege to read what I wanted when I -w^qted: - 
Was I not a bom American, a free citizen? What did age matter? 
Later, however, I had to secretly admit that I Md not understand 
what these ‘deep’ works were about. Or rather, I understood that 
I did not want the ‘abscesses* whicd accompanied the knowledge 
they secreted. How I yearned to grapple with the mysteries! I 
wanted all that had soul in it and meatiing. But I also demanded 
that the author’s style match the mystery he was illuminating 
How many books possess this quality? I met my Waterlooo at the 
very threshold of life. I retained my ignorance, dreaming that it 
was bliss. 

The questioning faculty! That I never abandoned. As is 
known, the habit of questioning everything leads one to become 
either a sage or a sceptic. It also leads to madness. Its real virtue, 
however, consists in this, that it makes one think for himself, 
.makes one return to the source. 

Was it so strange that in reading Spengler I began to appreci- 
ate all over again what maly wonderful thinkers we were as 
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posidon. Then comes one of those .drawn-out uncontrollable 
fits/ of laughter, the sort that makes me shudder inwardly. 
Between spasms she blurts out: ^My another! Ho ho! You were 
talking to my mother! Hah, hah, hahl It’s too good, just too 
good for words, Hee, bee, heel Val, you poor sap^ my mother is 
dead. I have no mother. Ho ho ho!’ 

*Calm yourself!’ I beg her. 

But she can’t stop laughing. It’s the funniest, the craziest thing 
she's ever heard, , 

‘Listen, didn’t you tell me you stayed with her the other night, 
that she was very ill? Was it your mother or wasn’t it?’ 

Peals of laughter. 

‘Maybe it was your step-mother then?* 

“you mean my aunt.’ 

‘Your aunt then, if that’s who your mother is.* 

More laughter, 

‘It couldn’t have been my aunt because she knows I’m married 
to you. It was probably a neighbour. Or my sister maybe. It 
would be like her to talk that way,’ 

. /But v/hy^= would they want to deceive me?’^ 

‘Because you were a stranger. If you had said you were my 
husband, instead of impersonating someone else, they .might 
. have told you the truth.' 

‘It didn’t sound to me as if your aunt — or your sister, as you 
say — ^were putting it on. It sounded thoroughly genuine.’ 

‘You don’t know them,’ 

‘Damtfic all, then maybe it’s time I cot acquainted with them/ 

. Sudd^y she looked serious, very serious. 

. ‘Yes,’ I continued, ‘I’ve a good notion to run over there one 
evening and introduce myself,’ 

She. was angry now. ‘If you ever do a thing like that, Val, I’ll 
never speak to you again. I’ll run away, that’s what I’ll do.’ 

. ‘You mean that you don’t ever want me to meet your folks?’ 

‘Exactly. Never!’ 

‘But that’s childish and unreasonable. Even if you did tell me 
a few lies about your family. , . 

‘I’ve never admitted anything of the kind,’ she broke in. 

‘C^me, come, don’t talk like that. You know damned well that 
that’s the only reason why you don’t want me to meet them.’ I 
allowed a significant pause to intervene, then said: ‘Or may be 
you fear that I will find your real mother. . . 

She was angrier than ever now but the word mother got her to 
laughing again, 

. ‘You won’t believe me, will you? Very well, one day I’ll take 
you there niyselL I promise you,’ 

‘That wouldn’t do any good. I kno\y you too damned well. 
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Vnr example, nothing was worth getting excited about. Nothing. 
Or nne iob was as good as another, one man the equal of another. 
W so on. AU boloney, naturaUy. 

Nietzsche, my first great love, hadn’t seemed very German to 
me He dichi^t even seem Polish. He was like a fresh-minted coin. 
Tint Snensler immediately impressed me as being German to the 
rnre The more abstruse and recondite his language ,the easier I 
followed him. A pre-natal language, his. A lullaby. What is 
e^oneously called his ‘pessimism’ struck me as nothing more 
than cold Teutonic realism. The Teutons have been singing the 
swan song ever since they entered the ranks of history. They have 
always confounded truth with death. Let us be honest. In the 
whole metaphysic of Europe has there ever been any truth but 
this sad German truth which, of course, is a lie? Suddenly, 
thanks to this historical maestro, we glean that the truth of death 
need not be sad, particularly when, as happens, the whole 
‘civilized’ world is already part of it. Suddenly we are asked to 
look into the depths of the tomb with the same zeal and joy with 
which we first greeted life. ^ ^ ^ 

^Alles Vergangliche ist nut ein Gleichnis.^ 

Try as I .might, I could never finish a chapter vrfffiout suc- 
cumbing to the temptation to glance at the succeeding chapters. 
The headings of these chapters obsessed me. They were en- 
chanting. Tfcy belonged to a grimoire rather than to a philosophy 
of history. Tlie Magian World: Act and Portrait: On the Form of 
the Soul: Physiognomic and Systematic; Historic Pseudomor- 
. phoses. . , . And fixe last chapter of all, what else could it be but 
MONEY? Had anyone ever written of Money in this fascinating 
language? The modem mystery: MONEY. , 

From ‘The Meaning of Numbers’ to ‘Money’ — a"*thbusand 
large, dense pages, all written out in three years. A bofeb that 
failed to go off because another bomb (World War^ One) had 
blown the fuse. 

And what footnotes! To be sure, the Germans love footnotes. 
Was it not about the same time that Otto Rank, one of the twelve 
disciples of Freud, was busy appending his fascinating footnotes 
to his studies of the Incest Motif, Don Juan, Art and Artist? 

Anyway, from the footnotes to the index in the back of the 
book—like a journey from Mecca to Lhasa, on /oot. Or from 
Delphi to Timbuctoo, and back again. Who but Spender, more- 
over, would have grouped such figures as Pythagoras, Moham- 
med and Cromwell? Who other than this man would have looked 
tor homologies in Buddhism, Stoicism and Socialism? who had 
glorious Renaissance as a *co7itretemps^7 

Wailing the streets, my head spinning with all the dazzling 
references, I get to thinking of similar periods, periods in the 
uistant past, it now seems, when I was completely absorbed in 
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‘And now, finally, I feel urged to name once more those 
to whom I owe .practically everything: Goethe znd Nietzsche. 
Goethe gave ihe.^mcthod, Nietzsche the questioning faculty, and 
if I were -as^ed’to find a formula for my relation to the latter I 
should say that I had made of his ‘outlook’ (Ausblik) an ‘over- 
look’ (JJberhlick). But Goethe was, without knowing it, a disciple 
of Leibnitz in his whole mode of thought. And, therefore, that 
v;hich has at last (and to my own astonishment) taken shape in 
my hands I am able to regard and, despite the misery and disgust 
of thes^ycars, proud to call a German (Blankcn- 

burg am Harz, December 1922.) 

These..^es from the preface to The DecUne of the West are to 
haunt n^e^for many a year. It happens that I have taken to read- 
ing tiii book during the londy vigils which have begun. Every 
evening after dinner I return to the room, make myself snug and 
cosy, then settle down to gnaw at this immense tome in which 
the panorama of human destiny is unrolled. I am fully aware 
that tlie study of this great work represents another momentous 
event in my life. For me it is not a philosophy of history nor a 
‘morphological’ creation, but a world-poem. Slowly, attentively, 
savouring each moi^el as I chew it, I burrow deeper and deeper. 
I drown myself in it. Often I bre^ the siege by pacing to and 
firo, to and fro. Sometimes I find myself sitting on Sie bed, 
.staring at the wah. I look right through the wall: I look deep into 
a past which is alive and fathomless. Occasionally a line or phrase 
comes with such impact that I am forced out of the nest, fiung 
headlong into the street, where I wander like a somnambulist. . 
Now and th^ I find myself in Joe’s restaurant at Borough Hall, 
ordering a big mealj with each mouthful I seem to be swallowing 
another mighty epoch of the past. Unconsciously I stoke the 
furnace in order to gird myself for another wrestling bout with 
the omnivorous one. That I am of the borough of Brooklyn, one 
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got that far. We got bogged down in Lester F. Ward’s sociology^ 
It was too much for Maxie Schnadig, Poor Maxie was akeady . 
poisoned by the American virus. He wanted to go ice-skating^ 
wanted to play hand-ball, tennis, golf. And so, after a few months 
the study group dissolved. Never once since have I heard 
mention of Lester F. Ward. Nor have I ever again seen a copy of 
this great work. As compensation, perhaps, I took to reading 
Herbert Spencer. More sociology! Then one day I fell upon his 
Autobiography i and I devoured it. There was indeed a mind, A 
lame one, but it served its purpose. A mind dwelling alone on an 
arid plateau. Not a hint of Russia, of revolution, of the Marquis . 
de Sade, of love. Not a hint of anything but problems. 'The brain 
rules, because the soul abdicates.’ 

-^'As soon as life is fatigued’ says Spengler, 'as soon as a man 
is put on to.the artificial soil of great cfties — which are intellec-l 
tual worlds to themselves — and needs a theory in which suitably 
to present Life to himself, morale turns into a problem.^ 

There are phrases, sentences, sometimes whole paragraphs 
from The Decline of the West which seem to be engraved in 
my brain-pan. The first reading went deep. Sig^ then I have 
read and re-read, copied and re-copied the passages? tyhich obsess 
me. Here are a few at random, as inexpungible as the letters of 
the alphabet. ... 

‘To bring up, out of the web of world-happening, a millenium 
of organic culture-history as an entity and person, ^d to grasp 
the conditions of its inmost-'Spiiituality — such is tfie'aim.’ 

‘Only the insight that can penetrate into the metaphysical is 
capable of experiencing in dates the symbols of that which 
happened, and so of elevating an Incident into a Destiny. And 
' he who is to himself a Destiny (like Napoleon) does nc^ heed 
this insight, since between hims^ as a fact and the other facts 
there^ is a harmony of metaphysical rh whm which gives his 
decision their dreamlike certainty.’ 

‘To look at the world, no longer from the heights as Aeschylus, 
J?lato, Dante and Goethe did, but firom the standpoint of 
oppressive actualities is to exchange the bird*s perspective for the 
frofs: 


The classical spirit, with its oracles and its omens, wants 
^my to kruyw the future, but the Westerner would shape it. The 
Germanic ideal. From Joachim of Floris 
to Nietzsche and Ibsen . . . every great man has linked his life 
to an eternal morning. Alexander’s life was a wonderous ’ par- 
a dr^ which conjured up .the Homeric ages from the 
grave, isapoleon’s life was an immense toil, not for himself nor 
tor France, but for the Future.’ 

Standpoint it matters very little 
truths thinkers have managed to formulate in words 
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condensation. In this wise I stumbled on some remarkable con- 
clusions, not only about Spengler’s dicta but about thought in 
general, about the thought process itself. Only tlie Cliinese, it 
seemed to me, had understood and appreciated 'the game of 
thought\ Passionate as I was about Spengler, the truth of his 
utterances never seemed so important to me as the wonderful 

play of his thought Today I think what a pity it is that, as a 

frontispiece to this phenomena work, there is not reproduced the 
horoscope of the author. A clue of this sort is absolutely requisite 
to an understanding of the character and nature of this intel- 
lectual giant. When one thinks of the significance with which 
Spengler weights the phrase — 'man as intellectual nomad’-K)ne 
begins to realize that, in pursuing his high task, he came close to 
being a modem Moses. How much more frightful is this wilder- 
ness in which our 'intellectual nomad’ is forced to dwell! No 
Promised Land in sight. Nothing on the horizon but empty 


symbols, . . . ti 

That gulf between the dawn man, who participated mysncally, 
and contemporary man, who is unable to communicate except 
through sterile intellect, can only be bridged, by a;new type of 
man the man with a cosmic consciousness. The' sage, the prop-, 
het ’the visionary, they all spoke in Apocalyptic t^ins. From 
eaJiiest times t^'few* have been attempdng to break through. 
S?me undoubtedly have broken through-and will remain for- 

SSiholSy SfhSo^, valid, exciting, inspiring though it 
A science. Spengler was not concerned with 

may be, is suU am. Others are. Even if Nirvana be 

what hes beyond it contains a promise^ That 

only ® at the heart of the world may yet be ^gged 

secret which hes t “ pronounced to be an/Open’ 

into the open. Even ages 1=. 
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Open the eyes wide and the stir must die down. And when the 
stir dies down then commences the real music. 

The dragon snorting fire and smoke from his nostril is only 
expelling his fears. The dragon does not stand guard at the heart 
of the world — he stands at the entrance to the cave of wisdom. 
The dragon has reality only in the phantasmal world of super- 
stition. 

The homeless, homesick man of the big cities. What heart- 
tending pages Spengler devotes to the plight of ^the intellectual 
nomadM Rootless, sterile, sceptical, soulless — and homeless and 
homesick to boot. Trimitive folk can loose themselves from the 
soil and wander, but the intellectual nomad never. Homesickness 
for the great city is keener than any other nostalgia. Home is for 
him any one of these giant cities, but even the nearest village is 
alien territory. He would sooner die upon the pavement than go 
*‘back” to the land.* 

Let me say it unequivocally — after a ‘reading* nothing in Ae 
world of actualities had meaning or importance for me. The daily 
news was about as remote as the dog star. I was in the very centre 
of the transformative process. All was ‘death and transfiguration*. 

There Was only one headline which still had power -to excite 
me, and that was— THE END OF THE WORdL^) IS IN 
SIGHT! In that imaginary phrase I never sensed ,4Vmeaace to 
my own world, only to ‘the’ world, I was closer to Au^stine them 
to Jerome. But I had not yet found my Africa. My point of repair 
was a stuffy little furnished room. Alone in it I experienced a 
strange sort of peace. It was not the ‘peace that passeth uhder- 
stanefing^. Ah no! It was an intermittent sort, the augur:bf a 
greater, a more enduring peace. It was the ‘peace of a m& who 
was able to reconcile h^self with the condition of thefiwprld 
in thought. 

Still, it was a step. The cultured individual seldom gets beyond 
this stage.- 

^ ‘Eternal life is not life beyond the grave, but the true spiritual 
. life, said a philosopher. What a time it has taken me to realize 
the import of such a statement! ... A whole century of 
Russi^ thought (the nineteenth) was preoccupied with this 
question of ‘the end*, of the establishment on earth of the King- 
dom- of God. But in North Ameiica it was as if that century, 
those thinkers and searchers after the true reality of life, had 
never existed. True, now and then a rocket exploded in our 
midst. Now and then we did receive a message from some distant 
shore. Such events were regarded not only as mysterious, bizarre, 
outiandish, but as occult. This last label meant that they were no 
longer serviceable or applicable to daily life. 

Reading Spengler was not precisely a balm. It was more of a 
spintual exercise. The critique of Western thought underlying 
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Arabia Culture, Spengler dweUs at some lenath- uoon 
escatologi^l aspect of Jesus’ utteran’ces. The whole^ection cal<»^ 
Histone Pseudomorphoses is a paean to the Apocalyptic 
opens with a tender, sympathetic portrait of Jesus of N^ar, 
ws-a-vis the world of his day. ‘The incomparable thina wh 
htted the infant Chnstiamty out above all religions of this r 
Springtime is the figure of Jesus.’ So begins this section.- 
Jesus utterances^ he points out^ there were no sociologi 
' observations^ problems^ debatm^s. faith yet has altered 
world, and no fact can ever rebut a f^aith. There is no bri( 
between the course of history and the existence of a div 
world-order. . . 


Then follows this: Religion is tnetaphysic and nothing eh 
^Credo quia ahsiirdum ^ — and this metaphysic is not the me 
physic of knowledge, argument, proof (which is mere philosoj 
or learnedness), but lived and experienced metaphysic — that 
the unthinkable as a certainty, the supematufai as a fact, life 
existence in a world that is non-actual, but true. Jesus never li^ 
one moment in any other world but this. He was no moralis 
and to see in moralizing the final aim of religion is to be ignor 
of what religion is. . , , His teachmg was the;.^procIamatfi 
nothing but the proclamation, of those Last Thih^ *;^^h wb 
images he was constantly filler the dawn of the NewrAge, t 
advent of heavenly envoys, the Last Judgment, a;. new. heav 
and a new earth. Any other conception of religion was.n^vet 
Jesus, nor in any truly deep-feeling period of history.' 
kingdom is not of this world”, and orily he who c^n lopkintd t 
depths that the flash illumines can comprehend the voices_^tf 
come out of them.* ^ ■ 

It is at this point that Spengler voices his scom '/of/ipASt 
who ‘^elevated primitive Christianity to the^ rank of 
revolution*. It is here he makes a pointed allusion to Dosro: ^st 
who ‘never thought about social ameUorations . ('Ol wnatproi 
would it have been to a man’s soul to abolish / 


Dostoievsky and his ‘freedom*. ... tha 

Was it not in that same time of Tolstoy ^ 

another Russian asked — ‘Why is it stupd - - earthly 
Kingdom of Heaven but intelligent to believe in .n ex > 


UtODia?* 





